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“AN UNKNOWN MAN RESPECTA- 
BLY DRESSED.” 


BY THE LATE HELEN JACKSON (‘‘H. H.”’) 





“An unknown man, respectably dressed,” 
That was all that the record said : 
Wondering pity might guess the rest ; 
One thing was sure, the man was dead, 


And dead, because he’d no heart to live ; 

His courage had faltered and failed the test ; 
How little the all we now can give, 

A nameless sod to cover his breast! 


‘“* Respectably dressed,” the thoughtless read 
The sentence over, and idly say, 

“* What was it then, since it was not need, 
Which made him thus fling his life away?” 


**Respectably dressed”! How little they know 
Who never have been for money pressed, 
What it costs respectable poor to go, 
Day after day, ‘‘respectably dressed” ! 


The beggars on sidewalks suffer less ; 

They herd all together, clan and clan ; 
Alike and equal in wretchedness, 

No room for pride between man and man. 


Nothing to lose by rags, or by dirt, 

More often something is gained instead ; 
Nothing to fear but bodily hurt, 

Nothing to hope for save daily bread. 


But respectable poor have all to lose ; 
For the world to know, means loss and 
shame ; 
They'd rather die, if they had to choose ; 
They cling as for life, to place and name. 


Cling, and pretend, and conceal, and hide ; 
Never an hour but its terror bears ; 

Terror which slinks like guilt to one side, 
And often a guiltier countenance wears. 


“Respectably dressed’ to the last; ay, last! 
Last dollar, last crust, Jast proud pulse beat ; 
Starved body, starved soul, hope dead and 
past ; 
What wonder that any death looks sweet! 


‘An unknown man, respectably dressed,” 
That was all that the record said. 
When will the question let us rest, 
Is it fault of ours, that the man was dead? 


TWILIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








Tue hour for praise has come again 
Within these arches tall and dim, 

And all the forest is a fane 

Where Nature sings her vesper hymn, 
With birds and insects and the breeze 
To join their glad solemnities. 

Now at the ending of the day 

The locust folds her leaves to pray ; 
The bees that cheered her all day long 
Fly homeward with an even song. 

The oak is at his orisons ; 

The stream with whispered chanting runs, 
The lady birch and maple trees 

Do tell their beads like veiléd nuns 
With hanging vines for rosaries. 

The flowers with meek petition rise 
And lift to Heaven appealing eyes, 
Sweet eyes all dimmed with holy tears 
To-morrow’s sun will kiss away ; 

Thus the sad spirit, worn with fears, 
When darkness shrouds the doubtful way, 
Succumbs to weariness and pain, 

To smile when sunlight comes again, 
Now stirs the blast, and from each tree 


®@ murmured litany. 
Ten si the reverent hush 
Is broken by the tranquil thrush, 
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Fit preacher for these solitudes, 
Benignant hermit of the woods. 
** Peace!” speaks ths lofty bird, “‘ Be still, 
Learn loving, and thy Maker’s will.” 
His pulpit is an ancient tree, 
Draped with large creepers decently, 
From which he cries his parting word, 
**O holy, holy, holy Lord!” 
Follows, with tones of yearning love, 
The benediction of the dove, 
After, the service comes to end, 
And on my homeward way I wend 
As one who walks within the veil, 
Or sees, bright-orbed, the Holy Grail, 
And feels as ’twere an aureole 
Of chastened rapture crown. his soul. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN PERSIA. 


BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
UNITED States MINISTER TO PERSIA, 





Persia is one of the oldest. of exi sting 
nations. She had a high order of civiliza- 
tion centuries before Christ. The immor- 


‘tal portals of Persepolis were reared before 


the Parthenon, and she exists to this day, 
an important empire, a people whose intel- 
lectual vitality after 2,600 years shows little 
diminution. And yet Persia is rarely vis- 
ited by foreigners. Vast tracts in that 
secluded country have never been seen by 
Europeans, and it may be affirmed that few 
countries are so little understood and 
known by people in general as Persia. 
This is due in part to the inaccessibility of 
the country, which, although not remote, 
is only approached over lofty and exten- 
sive mountain ranges, enclosing the fron- 
tier; and in part to the fact that the march 
of progress and empire has, during this 
century, followed routes which leave Per- 
sia in an eddy at one side of the current of 
modern progress. But at last her turn has 
come. No longer can she remain unno- 
ticed and unknown, or continue regardless 
of what is going on elsewhere. In spite of 
herself, Persia is now looming up into new 
importance, and is becoming the theater of 
events destined to growing magnitude and 
weight. 

Although shorn of many of the terri- 
tories, which at different periods have 
given a vast extent tothe Persian Empire, 
it is still by no means contemptible in size, 
presenting as it does a compact dominion, 
more than twice the size of France. It is 
the population which is small, comprising 
as it does only about nine millions. But 
to one who follows the peopled districts, 
the sparseness of the population is not a 
strongly marked feature, because of the 
concentration of the people into those dis- 
tricts, and the not infrequent occurrence 
of large and thriving cities. Foreigners 
rarely visit the great arid spaces, or the 
mountainous regions which form so large a 
portion of the area of Persia. There is ho 
reason to believe that the population of the 
present provinces of that country was, in 
her most prosperous periods, much larger 
than it is at present; but by great adminis. 
trative ability the Persians were able to 
hold efficient rule over vast territories of 
diverse races, whom she forced to contrib- 
ute their quotas to the enormous armies 
she continuously. hurled against the bar- 
riers of Greece and Rome for a thousand 


years. A strong evidence of the intellectual : 


capacity of the genuine Persian stock, is 
the fact that though always few in num- 
bers, they have for many ages maintained 
their national vitality and held under their 
sway numerous adjacent nations and tribes 
of larger population than their own. 





Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten about Persia, the ignorance concerning 
that country is yet so general that there is 
no correct map of it, and, until lately, it 
was asserted that no fossils were to be 
found in its geology. I met with a curious 
instance of this ignorance only a few days 
ago. A gentleman of large scientific at- 
tainments resident in London, alluding to 
a lecture he had lately heard on the geology 
and fauna of Persia, asked me if there 
was any coal in that country. The fact is 
that a fine quality of bituminous coal 
abounds there; at Teheran it is used for 
fuel. In the southwestern part of Persia, 
near her best ports, the mines are appar- 
ently inexhaustible. Lead is also plentiful, 
and important iron mines are found near 
the coal seams. This is an important fact 
for the consideration of foreign capitalists, 
for if railways are ever to be made profit- 
able in Persia, it must be by making the 
rails and machinery on the spot. 

The formation of the country is quite re- 
markable, affording very marked contrasts, 
especially if one enters it from the Caspian. 
The provinces bordering on that sea are 
alluvial and covered with the dense jungle 
and primeval forests of the utmost gran- 
deur, which extend up the mountain sides. 
In the clearings around the towns near the 
Caspian are extensive rice fields, reeking 
with malaria. This part of Persia, al- 
though possessed of extraordinary beauty, 
is one of the most unhealthy regions of the 
globe. 

Proceeding from the Caspian southward, 
one soon finds himself climbing the steep 
crags of the Elborz range, a chain which 
extends for many hundred miles east and 
west, capped with eternal snows. In many 
points rising to a hight of 12,000 and 13,- 
000 feet, it culminates near Teheran in the 
peak of Demavend, a noble snowy cone 
soaring 21,000 feet, the highest land be- 
tween Himalaya and the Andes. After 
climbing the Kharzan Pass to the ridge, 
one is surprised to find the descent on the 
southern side much more gradual than on 
the northern slope, and far less profound. 
This is owing to the great fact that central 
Persia is a vast tableland elevated, 4,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea. East, south and 
west these mighty elevated plains roll away 
like a great sea, quivering with mirage, 
broken here and there by islands of ver- 
dure or ridges which rise above it like 
rocky isles, until its sealike horizon melts 
into the cloudless sky. It is this central 
plateau which constitutes the ancient Per- 
sia or Ivan, from whence sprung the forces 
which subdued such vast territories beyond 
its limits. Unlike the Caspian provinces, 
central Persia has a salubrious climate. 
For many months in the year the heat is 
continuous, and in Summer excessive, 
tending to lassitude and nervous prostra- 
tion. At the same time it is dry, free from 
malaria, and opposed to acute forms of 
zymotic maladies and epidemics. The 
climate of this plateau is favorable to for- 
eigners who avoid the midday sun, live 
temperately and are especially prudent on 
first arriving. This salubriousnessis large- 
ly due to the aridity of a large part of Per- 
sia combined with the high elévation, and 
the long, rainless heat which speedily dries 
up all the garbage and carrion that is not 
devoured by the vultures and the dogs. 
Scavengers are scarcely needed in Persia, 
Of course, vegetation on this tableland is 
altogether dependent upon irrigation, except 
high upon the mountains; ang the water 
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for irrigating is obtained partly by inter- 
cepting the few small streams starting from 
the mountains, and diverting them into a 
hundred different channels. Springs at the 
foot of the monntains, fed by the perpetual 
snows, are also led to contribute to the 
public weal, by being conducted through 
underground aqueducts or connaughte. 
which are constructed with great labor and 
are found all over Persia. Land in that 
country is divided into three grades; that 
which, lying on the uplands, is independ- 
ent of irrigation; this, because of its alti- 
tude is valuable chiefly for grazing. Then 
there is the land which is partially 
fed by rains and partially irrigated; 
and finally the land wholly watered by ar- 
tificial means; this is naturally the most 
costly, but at the same time, it is highly 
productive. The taxes are regulated by these 
conditions. This system was instituted by 
Anushirwan the Just, 1,400 years ago. It 
is needless to add that no change has come 
since then, in the simple, primitive methods 
and means of tilling used in this ancient 
country. And yet for the present they 
seem sufficient still, as with very moderate 
toil the soll produces more than enough for 
home consumption, and the conditions for 
transportation are such as to make it dif- 
ficult to export the surplus raised, even with 
the primitive means in use. The scarcity 
of water makes it so precious in Persia, 
that it is one of the themes on which their 
poets lovingly linger, and a subject to 
which the people ever recur in conversation. 
The first recommendation concerning a 
place is, ‘‘ the water is good.” One of the 
most delightful features of the home life of 
Persia is the varied manner in which flow- 
ing water is made to contribute to the 
attractions of the dwelling; not only are 
the terraced gardens beautified by cool 
cascades and large basins surrounded by 
flowers, and mantling to the brim with 
spring water; but even in the apartments 
themselves, you shall often see a stream 
coursing along a marble channel in the 
floor, or a star-shaped tank where gold 
fishes glide, and innumerable jets cool the 
air by a silvery vapor. 


—— 
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ARE THERE MYTHS IN THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES? 


BY DR. FRANZ DELITZSOH, 
PROFESSOR In LEIPZIG Untversiry. 


[tr is often said that in a German University 
the student is turned adrift, to succeed or go to 











| ruin, as he may chance to be-inclined. And it 


is true that the professors assume no responsi- 
bility for his moral character. Yet it is doubtful 
if anywhere in the world a man can enjoy such 
intercourse with skilled specialists as in Ger- 
many. This is accomplished partly through 
amall societies presided over by the professors. 
Unlike the lectures, they are free of expense. 
None but the more ambitious students attend 
them, for the work is of a high grade and very 
exacting. 

These societies vary in their methods. In 
some the students pursue courses of investiga- 
tion under careful supervision, obtaining data 
which the professor verifies and uses, or shows 
them how to use, In others articles on literary, 
historical, or critical subjects are written and 
criticised. It is not uncommon for a student to 
spend a whole term in this work, attending 
scarcely any other university exercise. An arti- 
cle often represents the exclusive work of 
months, The critics prepare laboriously for 
their task, and the professor discusses both arti- 
cle and criticism with similar thoroughness, 
A student is thus enabled to do mature work 
under the immediate direction of master ang 
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in the face of masterly criticism, and if he have 
marked ability he is insured a speedy recognition 
and a #tanding in his specialty. 

Another sort of society is, that where the pro- 
fessor’ places himself at the disposal of the 
members, and serves them as they may from 
time to time indicate their wants, discussing 
themes of his or their suggesting. ‘This gives 
them an insight into his methods of work, an 
outlook over ways and means, and an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and learn his opinions. 
Such societies serve a different purpose from the 
others, but are quite as important. They bring 
earnest young minds in contact with great men 
helpfully inclined. 

Of this latter class is the ‘Anglo-American Ex- 
egetical Society,” which has this winter gathered 
weekly about the table of Dr. Franz Delitzsach, 
to discuss ** Difficult Passages of Scripture.” 
The consideration of the distinguished profes- 
sor for the personal difficulties of the student, 
his penetration to the real point of difficulty, 
his power to show the unreality of those difficul- 
ties which theorists like to heap up, and the 
spiritual light with which his own Christian 
sympathy floods the questions, have all combined 
to make * Delitzsch's Evening” a bright spot in 
the week, and an inspiration of quite a different 
sort from that which is usually looked for in 
Germany. 

Asaspecimen of the spirit of the discussion 
and of the care with which the Professor pre- 
pares himself, I send an outline of his answer to 
the question: ‘‘Are There Myths in the Holy 
Scripture?” Cuaates H, SNEDEKER. ]} 





1. It is the peculiarity of the myth that 
it changes natural pheuomena into histori- 
cal characters. Example: the story that 
the Pleiades were originally sisters, who, 
pursued by the gigantic sportsman Orion, 
were at their request transformed, first into 
swans, and afterwards into stars. 

2. The heathen character of the myth 
consists in its regarding the natural forces, 
and especially the heavenly bodies, as divine 
persons. Example: the accouat of Helios, 
brother of Selene and Eos, driving the fiery 
horses of his splendid chariot through the 
Heavens, and emerging every evening ip 
the ocean; a god to whom nothing is con- 
cealeJ, seeing and unveiling all things. 

8. Renan in his ‘ Histoire des Langues 
Sémiliques,’ p. 7, says: “Les Sémites n’ont 
jamais eu de Mythologie.” 

This is contrary to fact. The Shemites 
deified the stars, they had a rich Pantheon, 
and they told stories of their gods and god- 
desses quite similar to those of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

4. The Old Testament contains many 
references to Sh:mitic myths, but degrades 
them to rhetorical metaphor or poetical 
images. Examples: 

Gen. i, 10. “The greater light to rule 
the day and the lesser light to rule the 
night,” or closer to the Hebrew: ‘to reign 
over,” etc. Heathenism worships the sun 
and moon, Shamash and Sin, as divine 
beings; the Scripture dethrones them. 

Job ix, 18. ‘The proud helpers do stoop 
under him;” in the orginal: ‘ Rahab’s 
helpers are overcome by him.” This is an 
allusion to a myth like that of the Indians, 
in which Indras gains the victory over the 
dark demon Vritras and his helpers, who 
are hindering the pouring forth of the rain. 
Rahab is without doubt a similar mytho- 
logical person. 

Job iii, 8. ‘*Who are ready to raise up 
their mourning.” Hebrew: ‘‘who are 
ready to raise up Leviathan.” This is the 
name of the celestial dragon which produces 
eclipses, coiling itself about the sun and 
threatening to devour it. Job invokes the 
magicians, who conjure up this dragon to 
curse the day of bis birth. : 

Job xxvi, 18, which should read: “ By 
his spirit the heavens become beauty; his 
hand pierces the crooked dragon,” é.¢., the 
one which covers and obscures the sun. 
The Indians and Chinese have a similar 
conception of eclipses and strive with cries 
and pan-clashing and bell-ringing to dis- 
concert the dragon. 

The biblical names of the constellations 
point at the mythological conceptions 
which the Gentiles combined with them. 
Job ix, 9, ‘‘ which maketh Arcturus, Orion 
and Pleiades.” The Hebrew name of Arc- 
turus signifies ‘‘ a funeral bier.” The name 
of Orion signifies ‘* the mad one,” é.e., the 
insane giant who is chained in the heavens. 

The picture of the devastated land of 
Edom, Is. xxxiv, 14, is colored by 
mythology. ‘‘ There the satyr shall cry 
to his fellow; the screech-ow!l also shall 
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rest there and find for herself a place of 
rest.” Hebrew: ‘Lilith also shall rest 
there” Lilith is not the name of a bird, 
but of a night-walking female demon, 
which lies in wait for children, and against 
which the Hebrew midwives carry talis- 
mans and pray. The satyr is a demon 
covered with hair and having buck’s feet. 

Does the prophet here assert the reality 
of these creatures? No; but he enhances 
the gloom of his picture. There is still life 
in Edom, but what a mockery of the old 
life! Where Edom’s nobles once hailed the 
new king, satyrs now call one another to 
the dance; and in the palaces and pavilions 
where kings and princes used to sleep, 
Lilith has found her dreadful resting place. 

5. In all these cases, the biblical writers 
show themselves free from heathen my- 
thology. Their freedom, however, is not 
anxious pedantry, but victorious confi- 
dence. The religion of Israel makes the 
mythology of polytheism her footstool. 
The very name of God, Hlohim, testifies 
this. Hlohim is a plural, suggesting plu- 
rality of gods. But the revelation fixes 
on it the stamp of oneness. It is a set 
jewel with heathen foil. 


Il, 


1. As the nature myth makes natural ob- 
jects supernatural persons, and transforms 
natural occurrences into unhistorica! su- 
pernatural events, so the historical myth 
invents ideal histories of supernatural 
characters, or ascribes to real history super- 
natural features. The Holy Scripture is 
positively opposed to heathen historical 
myths. Examples: 

Gen. vi, 2. “The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and 
they took them wives of all which they 
chose. There were giants in the 
earth in those days.” This reminds us of 
the classical myths of the Titans and of the 
gigantic and heroic races of demigods. 
Yet, the resemblance is rather apparent 
than real. Even if we see here a union of 
the supermundane powers of evil with man 
we must remember that the Bible has al- 
wuys recognized the demoniacal back- 
ground of Heathendom, and the early 
church had constant reminder of this as a 
fact of experience. 

Gen. x, 9. ‘* Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
before the Lord, and the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel.” Batylon was con- 
ceived of by the Jews as the embodiment 
of heathen enmity against the kingdom of 
God; and a tradition was current among 
them of its founder, Nimrod, as a heaven- 
storming Titan, perhaps the Izdubar of the 
Babylonian inscriptions. ‘lhe name means 
‘*rebel.” He was identified with the giant 
in bonds in Orion. Yet nothing of all this 
is seen in the biblical account. 

2. Rationalism denies the supernatural. 
It must, therefore, consider all accounts of 
supernatural characters myths, or legends 
which have been mythically embellished 
and exaggerated. (The difference between 
myth and legend is variable, but the 
legend is properly not pure fiction.) 

8. Our attitude is impartial. We do not 
regard such accounts as @ priori mythical. 
They may be mythical but are not neces- 
sarily so. Examples: 

Il Kings, xiii, 21. ‘‘ When the man was 
let down and touched the bones of Elisha, 
he revived.” Of this three explanations 
are possible: 1, It is amyth; 2, the man 
was only apparently dead; 3, it was a 
miracle. 

Matt. xxvii, 51. ** The vail of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain.” This could be, 1, 
myth; 2, the result of an ordinary carth- 
quake; 3, a miracle. In both these in- 
stances it is a gratuitous assumption to ac- 
cept the mythical explanation to the ex- 
clusion of the other two. 

4. We do not consider the miraculous as 
in itself unhistorical. Jesus Christ himself, 
the God-man, the union of Heaven and 
earth, is the seal of the supernatural. He 
is, so tospeak, the actuality of the myth. 
Believing in him we have a reliable test for 
that which we dare not call mythical, 
(=fabulous). 

5. In the history of the Fall much may be 
symbolical; but the fact of the fall is a cer- 
tainty. The universality of human de- 
pravity, which is a fact of experience, re- 
fers back to the beginning of sin related in 
Gen. ii and iii, It is also certain that 





thence runs a golden thread ot the divine 
plan of salvation which leads to the son of 
man, and of God, the son of Mary. 

6. Since the Redeemer is necessarily sin- 
less, the miraculous birth of the Lord is a 
fact. The details are not all in the same 
degree essential, enough that the substance 
of the account, the miraculous conception 
by the Holy Ghost, is established. 

7%. The account of the temptation of 
Jesus in the wilderness is considered by the 
advocates of the ‘‘ mythical theory” to be 
a copy of the account of Adam’s tempta- 
tion in Paradise. But no; the two are 
type and antitype, Jesus withstands the 
temptation and abolishes the consequences 
of the Fall. 

8. The Resurrection is equally as im- 
portant as the sinless birth; if possible, 
more so. A dead Jesus cannot be Re- 
deemer. With the resurrection Christen- 
dom stands or falls. It is the fundamental 
and chief miracle. 

9. The apostolic picture of Christ is that 
of a unique man, a man who cannot lie. 
He says: ‘‘ came down from Heaven,” ‘‘ I 
and the Father are one.” ‘‘No man knoweth 
the Father save the Son.” He is the 
miracle in person, and if he is Redeemer, 
he must prove himself such—as lord of 
nature, as healer of the sick, vanquisher 
of demons, raiser of the dead. Even 
though the account of these works were 
partly mythical, yet this is established: 
Jesus really was that which he is repre- 
sented to be. 

10. Of course the supernatural iu history 
would be suspicious if it were all in the 
past and had no present. But the Scrip- 
ture praises God as the continual miracle- 
worker. The Christian is conscious of bis 
conversion us a supernatural event. A 
miraculous interposition of God in the 
affairs of men is always to be seen. 

Leiezia, GERMANY. 
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DISSUASIVES FROM PRAYER. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





‘Tuar is a very explicit divine word com- 
ing to us out of the heavens: ‘ And call 
upon me in the day of trouble; I will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

But while this word of God is very ex- 
plicit to us, and while it legitimizes to us 
the great boon and blessing of prayer, it is 
not to be denied that there are many influ- 
ences in us and about us dissuading us 
from prayer; making reply to this divine 
word, ‘*Call,” with a lower and human 
word, ‘** Do not call.” 

That is a very commou word which 
Prosperity has to say to us: ‘* Do not call”; 
‘* You do not need to call.” It seems very 
strange that we should wrest the very 
blessings which God showers on us into 
dissuasives from prayer, yet how frequent- 
ly do men do precisely this. It was, I 
think, the thrifty Benjamin Franklin, who 
suggested to his father when the well filled 
pork barrel came into the house, that it 
would save time if he would say grace over 
the whole barrel once for all and have done 
with it, instead of delaying to thank God 
for the daily portions which the family 
would, day by day, consume. The feeling 
at the bottom of this suggestion was, that 
now that the larder was supplied, there 
was no longer any special need for God, at 
least in that direction. 

Such feeling is the temptation of pros- 
perity. When a man begins in any wise 
to accumulate, if he be not careful, he will 
be smitten by the syren voices of accumu- 
lation—‘* You need not call on God;” 
‘*you have a good bank account;” ‘‘ you 
have a prosperous business;” *‘ you are 
sufficient for yourself;” ‘‘ you are inde- 
pendent.” And, as the life of religion con- 
sists in a consciousness of dependence, and 
as the man’s prosperity is eating away this 
consciousness of dependence, the religious 
life of this prosperous man is losing grasp, 
sinking, failing, going out. This is the 
temptation of prosperity—that to God's 
word *‘ call,” it replies, ‘* don’t call,” *‘ you 
do not need to call.” 

I always tremble for a man when I see 
such result of God’s prosperous providence 
stealing over him. AndI have often seen 
it. The trouble about it is, it is no rare 
thing to see. I remember such a man. 
Back in the years when he was compara- 








tively poor, when life was a daily struggle 
and tussel to make the ends meet, no man 
could have been more recognizing of his 
dependence on God, more spiritual, more 
devout, readier and swifter in all holy ser- 
vice. But prosperity began to flow in on 
that man like a tide. Everything he 
touched turned out well. Larger. house, 
better dress, more elegant appointments, 
fine equipage, travel, an abundance of all 
the rarer and finer furniture of life—that 
was all right; he could afford them all; it 
was not in the least unchristian that he en- 
joy the good things his prosperity brought 
him. But the trouble was you began to 
mark a different tone striking through all 
his religious life; it was as evident as could 
be, that the man was neglecting prayer, or 
praying only in machine and routine fash- 
ion. He did not give in his prosperity, in 
any wise proportionately to what he gave 
when he was less prosperous. Little by 
little he began to take his hands off relig- 
ious service, did not come to the prayer- 
meeting, or sat silent in it; could not spare 
time now for Sabbath-school work, benevo- 
lent work, church work of any sort. ‘‘Ah!” 
those who knew him said; ‘* how differ- 
ent he is.” It was perfectly plain he was 
losing his sense of dependence on God; he 
was listening to the syren song of pros- 
perity droning, ‘‘ Don’t call,” in answer to 
God’s word ‘‘Call.” I always tremble 
when I see u man doing thus. I think if a 
man needs God’s help, wisely and honestly 
to make a fortune, he needs God’s help as 
much wisely and nobly to use and keep a 
fortune. Well, this man, becoming through 
his prosperity arrogantly self-dependent, 
lost his head, thought he could do any- 
thing, thought everything must turn out 
well with him, plunged into daring unfor- 
tunate investments, in a little time stood 
stripped. I do honestly think-he would 
not have stood so, if he had steadily re- 
fused to hear this tempting suggestion of 
prosperity, ‘‘Don’t call”; if, instead, he 
had kept on ‘* calling,” as he was wont to 
do in his poorer days, asking God’s help 
that now, with larger resource, he might 
the more largely use himself for God’s 
glory and the good of his fellow men. Oh! 
as God makes for any one of us the days 
brighter with prosperity, Jet us scorn to be 
touched by this bad skepticism, exhaling 
so often like ma!aria from better days. To 
God's great word ‘‘call” let us refuse to 
be so mean as tu allow God’s very blessings 
to frame themselves into the reply, ** Don’t 
call.” 

Then, too, the usual work, routine, duty, 
pleasure of life, are apt to return to God’s 
great word ‘‘call,” the answer ‘** do not 
call.” **lam hurricd on too fast in the 
round of duties and enjoyments,” said that 
sincere and noble man, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, ‘‘and I greatly feel the need of 
stopping to consider my ways and to 
recognize my own infinite weakness and 
unworthiness.” ‘‘L am hurried on too fast.” 
Ah! yes, how true that is of most of us. 
And how this very hurry and push and 
pressure says to us: “don’t call,” ** you 
have too many things too do”; *‘ never 
mind calling”; ‘‘it cannot be expected so 
busy a person should take much time to 
call on God.” And so we shoot by the 
closet door. An English clergyman taught 
with much pains an ignorant parishioner to 
read. He learned to read so well he 
could spell out the Bible very nicely. 
Visiting at his house some months after- 
ward, the clergyman said to the man’s 
wife: ‘‘l suppose your husband enjoys 
reading his Bible now very much?” ‘* Oh! 
dear no, sir,” she said, ‘* he’s left that long 
ago, and got into the newspaper.” Yes, in 
this swift age there are so many news- 
papers to read, and they are so interesting, 
how easily we leave the Bible, say we have 
no time for it, for sake of them. In the 
rush and hurry we shoot by the closet door, 
on the other side of which lies the Bible, with 
the dust gathering thickly on its covers. 
On the other side of which waits for us the 
salutary silence of communion with God, 
the strength and spiritual nurture of which 
we need so much that we may know how 
to manage well these rushing lives of ours, 
that they be really turned to some account, 
that they be not frayed und frittered out 
into poor nothingnesses. God says, ‘‘ call”; 
but how often business and engagements 
and social duties and household duties and 
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life’s various rush and hurry reply, ‘‘ don’t 
call.” 

Then, besides, it cannot be denied that 
in answer to God’s word “‘ call,” the spirit 
—too sadly and widely diffused—of a cer- 
tain sort of science, is making reply, ‘‘ do 
not call”; ‘‘it will be of no use to call”; 
‘jt is quite likely there is no God what- 
ever, or if there be, it is very certain he 
will neither hear nor care for all your call- 
ing; therefore, do not call.” One tells of a 
conversation he had with the great author- 
ess, George Eliot, whose life, by her hus- 
band, Mr. Cross, is being so widely read 
just now. She resolutely turned her back 
on Christianity, fell into very sad and 
awful sin in her unholy union with Mr. 
Lewes, because, as I think, she would turn 
her back on the Christianity of her younger 
and nobler days. ‘‘IT remember,” this one 
says, detailing the conversation, ‘‘ how at 
Cambridge I walked with her once in the 
garden of Trinity College, on an evening 
of rainy May; and she, stirred somewhat 
beyond her wont, and taking as her text 
the three words which have been used so 
often as the inspiring trumpet calls of men, 
God, Immortality, Duty, pronounced with 
terrible earnestness how inconceivable was 
the first, how unbelievable was the second, 
and yet how peremptory and absolute was 
the third. Never, perhaps, had sterner 
accents affirmed the sovereignty of imper- 
sonal and unrecompensing law. I listened, 
and night fell; her grave, majestic coun- 
tenance turned toward me like a Sibyl’s in 
the gloom, it was as though she withdrew 
from my grasp, one by one, the two serolls 
of promise, and left me the third scroll 
only, awful with inevitable fate.” Yes, 
that is alla certain sort of thought which 
calls itself scientific, says there is left for 
man impersonal and unrecompensing law, 
awful with inevitable fate. No God—-or at 
best, as Thomas Carlyle scathes the notion 
with such fine irony, only an ‘‘absented 
God sitting on the outside of his 
universe and seeing it go.” No immortal- 
ity; nothing but clanking, cold, grinding, 
endless, cruel, fateful law. Therefore, of 
course no prayer, because prayer in such a 
system of things would be only the most 
utterly useless blowing of your breath 
against the hardest and most unresponding 
granite. Ido not think that many people 
have so missed their way as to allow them- 
selves to be driven into the awfully desolate 
conclusions of George Eliot—no God, no 
immortality. That God is, is an instinct; 
that we are immortal is an instinct. You 
cannot get these granitic convictions out of 
the minds of men. But I do think that the 
mighty reach and rule of physical law, as 
men through the investigations of physical 
science have cume to see them, have bred 
in men a kind of unfaith in prayer, have 
been saying to men—most falsely and un- 
philosophically, [ am sure—God is so en- 
meshed and manacled in law that he can- 
not hear you if he would, or help you if he 
would. And so the mighty physical pro- 
gress man has been making, all this gift of 
mastery over nature, God has been giving 
him, he has been turning into a dissuasive 
from prayer. Forgetting that the God who 
is the author of law cannot be the slave of 
law, and that, therefore, this great God 
will surely have some way of hearivg and 
of help toward his calling creatures, men 
have been listening to this material sort of 
science, as, in response to God’s word 
** call,” it has kept reiterating ‘* don’t call”; 
**it will do nogood.” To me, George Eliot 
herself, in that sad, strange life of hers, is 
the must signal warning from and illustra- 
tion of the listening to material science as 
it says: ‘‘do not calJ,” in reply to God’s 
word *‘call.” Infinitely better for George 
Eliot, [ think, had she heeded, in her later 
lite as she did in her earlier, the voice of 
God, saying: “call onme.” I think it had 
been with her then, as Charlotte Bronté 
tells us it was with Jane Eyre, in nearly 
parallel circumstances, she might have 
been saved from a tremendous and enduring 
sin and stain. 

For me, rather than the voices of pros- 
perity, or of life’s rush and hurry, or of a 
merely material science, let me listen to 
and obey God's great word “call”; let me 
recognize dependence upon Him; let me 
by humble and daily prayer draw daily 
strength from Him. 

PHILAPELPHIA, Pa. 
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I, 





Durina a three years’ residence in the 
East, I heard personal histories so much 
wilder than fiction, that any attempt to 
color and embellish them would take from 
their seeming unreality. Under this feel- 
ing, I now tell the tale which follows as 
*twas told tome. First, I had it from one 
of our missionaries, resident in Palestine; 
later by an English teacher in Athens, who 
had known my heroine in the beauty of her 
earliest youth, before the bright and morn- 
ing star shot from its sphere. I violate no 
confidence. This revelation would not be 
given to the public did it profane the sanc- 
tity of home. Since her death, some years 
ago, the details of her reckless career were 
printed in French and English newspapers, 
with names, dates, places, exact as statis. 
tics of 1 cyclopedia. There may be living 
one who can yet be pained by mention of 
the name blazoned throughout Europe; 
now passed beyond our judgments to the 
bar of the Judge who can do no wrong. 

We will call her Lady Ellen, for she was 
born to the title; of a line honorable and 
ancient, illustrious through generations, 
especially distinguished in the reign of the 
most unhappy king of the unhappy house 
of Stuart. Her ancestor of that stormy 
period did the state good service, and for 
daring deeds was recognized and rewarded 
as a faithful servant of the First Charles. 
The name is usually mentioned when my 
tale is told, but we will not record it now. 
This daughter received the education com- 
mon to children of her rank, where one of 
the first considerations, if not the very first, 
is health. She was trained to walk, to 
run, to drive, to go through audacious feats 
on horseback, fearlessly as the startling 
gymnast who holds breathless the lovers of 
the gay circus ring. Excelling in out door 
sports and exercises she had a well knit, 
compact frame, a springing step of bound- 
ing elasticity, and grew to womanhood 
slowly ripening, maturing a strong, rich 
beauty, which the fever and fret of half a 
century could not dim. Such education of 
the physique, under the veiling skies and 
soft, moist airs of the Gulf Stream, devel- 
ops full, fine contours; and the pure tints, 
perishable with us, bloom on in England 
like Autumn roses. 

An English girl associates the idea of 
freedom with marriage. Then her horizon 
enlarges and brightens, and then begins 
her chance of shining in society. Till that 
time she is limited in pleasures; at home or 
abroad, always under the watchful eye of a 
chaperone, till she looks to marriage as an 
escape from restraint, and usually accepts, 
unquestioning, the hand accepted for her 
by her parents. Arranging a marriage is 
an expression unheard on this side of the 
sea; we thinking the high contracting par- 
ties competent to arrange for themselves. 

At the age of eighteen, the Lady Ellen 
was betrothed to one she did not love; but 
she acquiesced without demur, and the set- 
tlements were made in due form, contin- 
gencies in the future provided for, and the 
wedding was all that wealth and position 
could make brilliant. Her husband was 
high-born, a leader in Parliament. At 
once their house became a fashionable 
social center, and their country place was 
second only to Holland House, as a resort 
for literary men and women, wits and 
poets. Those the world called famous 
were delighted to share the table talk, 
which never sank to the level of the 
mediocre. Her consummate tact harmon- 
ized representatives of discordant parties, 
and captivated the guests trooped about 
her. ‘The pride of her noble husband, who 
loved her with a great love, the ambition 
of her haughty father were fully satisfied. 
But the Lady Ellen—was she content? 

Said a gentleman who knew her well; 
‘‘She had in one, the elements which go to 
make up many women. She should have 
been named Pandora, the All-Gifted.” 

Various herself, all varieties: pleased her. 
She had a full mind, and pliant as oil, knew 
every secret conveyed by the word adapta- 


Whoever came before her was made to 

feel that for the moment her entire interest 

centred in that person who absorbed, or 

seemed to absorb, her whole attention. 

A ruling trait of her character was bold- 

ness, and in the shining circle where she 

moved she was ambitious as Cesar, while 

apparently actuated only by graceful kind- 

ness, a cordial interest toward the courtiers 

who kissed the small, white hand. Bright 

and winsome, healthful as Hebe and seem- 

ingly as happy, who could guess that under 

the urbane sweetness called high-breeding, 

she carried resolve unquenchable; a soul 

of hidden fire, false as Hell; her purpose 
to sweep over Europe, dazzling the sight; 

in the face of society, defiant of law and 

public opinion? 

Her daily walk was among a glittering 
throng of fair women and brave men. 

About her were arms and coronets, stars, 

badges, orders, ambassadorial furniture, 

hereditary plate, historic pictures; baubles 
men strive for, women live for and die for; 

symbols of the rank and power of the pa- 
tricians of England and of the world. But 
they paled before the Lady Ellen, whose 
majestic presence made such trifles value- 
less as the gewgaws of a country fair. No 
one could believe that in this meridian 
hight she was plotting escape from the 
showy thralldom she deemed insufferable, 
about to break the marriage bond, which 
has been likened to a rope of diamonds or 
a garland of morning roses. Sbe had two 
children, but they did not satisfy her heart, 
if she had a heart. Her husband she did 
not profess to love. She wanted power. 
Had she been born a man she would have 
had opportunity to rule in cabinets, or 
would have made a career in the army. 
Such tircless energy and longing for the 
foremcst place has quick response in the 
restless changing movements of camps, the 
swift coming and going, the pomp of par- 
ades, the hot fierce combat, the mingling 
of anxiety and animation, which make 
every vocation tasteless and colorless after 
one has been a soldier; She would have 
said, ‘‘ 1 will becelsbrated or die”; for ghe 
was dauntless and ruthless, ready to go to 
death herself, and deal it to others, without 
remorse. She was endowed with what our 
French cousins call the genius for com- 
mand; but being woman, thee was no 
need of the rich inheritance, no outlet for 
it; she might only intrigue. 

One day she fled to Italy, and after years 
of reckless living, thence to Greece. The 
House of Lords easily granted divorce to 
her husband, and the children remained 
with him. It was given out that the fair 
lady’s mind was as wandering as her feet, 
that she was partially, if not wholly insane. 
By the terms of the divorce, a large income 
was alloted her, and she set up the stan- 
dard of wit and beauty, and to it flocked 
genius and valor. A woman so calculating 
would not dissolve her pear! of life and toss 
it off at one delicious, maddening draught. 
She sipped it slowly, with deliberation, not 
to reach the dregs at the bottom of the cup. 
What thoughts went through Lady Ellen’s 
mind unly the recording angel can tell. If 
there was remorse for abandonment of her 
husband and desertion of her innocent chil- 
dren, for her lawless life, it did not appear 
in the Priestess of the Beautiful, dwelling 
in the famous city of Aspasia. 

She married again—a nobleman in the 
service of the King. This was in the days 
of Otho. The Queen was displeasec, and 
censured him without avail, for he was be- 
witched; aud finally, her Majesty gave him 
notice to quit her service, or that English 
woman he named his wife. His place in 
the King’s retinue was for life, that of hus- 
band of Lady Ellen might not be. To give 
up her wealth with such a sum of loveli- 
ness was hard indeed, but that was the 
alternative. He hesitated, tried to concili- 
ate and compromise, but there were no 
terms to be made. The Count must go. 
And he did go, and left the lady fetterless 
once more. 

Among the versatile accomplishments 
of this singular creature, unique in my 
knowledge of women, was the gift 
of tongues. Travelers from all the Medi- 
terranean countries meet in Athens, andin 
its streets are heard many languages. 

She was fond of Oriental life; and, famil- 
iar with the career of Lady Hester Stan- 





tion. 


- — 
much was then written and said by travel- 
ers from the East, she seemed fired with 
the idea of emulating their example. She 
would be queen again in another empire, a 
Zenobia, a ruler in the desert, and her 
willing subjects should be the untamed and 
untamable Bedouins; among the tribes 
who, from the remote times of Job and 
Sesostris, have been a nation of outlaws 
and rebels, whom Cyrus, Pompey, and 
Trajan could not subdue, and whom the 
weeping Alexander might have found in a 
peninsula yet to conquer. 

To fit herself for fresh adventure and 
sway this imaginary scepter, she studied 
Arabic, the pure perspicuous idiom of 
Mecca; the language so redundant that 
her speech could diversify the fourscore 
names of honey, two hundred of a serpent, 
five hundred of a lion, one thousand of a 
sword, at a time when this copious diction- 
ary was entrusted to the memory of an illit- 
erate people. 

Determined to rival Chatham’s eccentric 
granddaughter, Lady Ellen sailed away 
from Greece to see what the gorgeous Kast 
is made of. She had entered the violet- 
crowned city without affections, she prob- 
ably waved adieu without regrets. Her 
ample income gave means of gratifying a 
taste exquisile as it was luxurious; sery- 
ants, carriages, furniture, plate, linen, a 
French maid, the companion of her change- - 
ful moods, even her little lap-dog went 
with her. There are old citizens of Pey- 
rit who remember the stir among an idle 
populace when the great English lady 
landed at the seaport and, uncrowned yet 
a queen, set out for the shadowy realm 
where she should rule by divine right, 
La reine aux yeux bleus. That city is to 
Damascus what Tyre was to it in the times 
of Ezekiel, and there the tourist has his 
first taste of the true Orient, for there the 
palm orchards grow. When the old Greek 
and Roman colonists first saw this lovely 
tree they named the country Phenecia, 
The Land of the Palm ; and in like feeling, 
Vespasian, when he conquered Jerusalem, 
struck a coin representing a woman weep- 
ing, sitting under a palm tree, with the in- 
scription, Judea Capta. 

You have not felt the Orient till the leaf 
of the date-palm fans your forehead. 
There is no more delightful drive in the 
world than the eleven hours in a French 
diligence, which runs daily between Bey- 
rat and Damascus. The road was made 
by a French company, and is as good as any 
in France or Switzerland. The coach is 
the ancient pattern with postilion and 
guard, the whip constantly cracked over 
three mules, harnessed abreast, to do the 
pulling, behind three horses who furnish 
the élan and the dash. The gradients are 
long and steep, crossing the two chains of 
the Lebanon, but the plains of Colo-Syria 
are smooth as water. The stages are eight 
miles each, and fresh relays are prompt and 
ready. 

When this road, through scenes of match- 
less beauty and undying historic interest, 
was complete, it was thought there 
would be an end of transportation, A 
mistake; the varied product of the interior 
still comes to the coast by cara- 
van, and European goods are carried 
back by the same transport. Whirling 
along very much at our ease in the com- 
fortable diligence, we understand in what 
state Lady Ellen went forth te see and con- 
ques, The camels go in strings of six, each 
led by a donkey, who gives a sharp hitch 
to the rope when his subordinates sway out 
of line. On these ungainly brutes the 
brown bales and big boxes are girded, and 
so she sent her French furniture and Eng- 
lish comforts across to Damascns. She did 
not perch on a bale, or rest on the airy 
hight of a curtained howdah, made a place 
of soft ease with cushions and pillows, 
rugs and awning. She rode a prancing, 
milk-white Arabian of the Khamsa. The 
Arabs name it a moon-colored horse, and 
breezes from the snowy summits of the 
Lebanon must have lent a fresher glow to 
her cheek. The gardens, enclosed in 
cactus hedges, scented the Summer air; and 
the olive, the cane, the mulberry, pome- 
granate and the vine gave out their per- 
fume, each after its kind, for this Frank- 
ish princess from a remote barbarian isle. 
The natives watched in admiring wonder 





hope, and Lady Mary Montague, of whom 


as she passed, and she gazed on the new 
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and delightful landscape with eyes of un- 
troubled azure. 

Soon as you set foot on Syrian soil your 
Bible readings, forgotten or overlaid, so as 
to be crowded out of memory, come back 
again with the same force they held in 
childhood. You see Abigail, wife of Nabal, 
astride a white mule driving other mules; 
those are the bells of Eleazar’s camels, 
tinkling by the fountains at evening. Blind 
Bartimeus begs by the wayside, and green 
aad fresh are the gourds of swift growth, 
such as shaded the Prophet of Nineveh, 
and solitary lodges in the gardens of cu- 
cumbers. From tombs and dens in naked 
rocks rush weird shapes like fabled ghouls, 
or searchers of graves, hideous with knot- 
ted hair and cancerous faces. They cry 
for help, holding up hands with fingers 
rotted away and skin-like scales of fishes. 
Fling a coin before they get nearer, for they 
are lepers. 

These sights the fair lady saw, and pro- 
fuse in charities, doubtless she showered 
on the plague-smitten the small white coin 
called asper. 

A gaunt figure, with sunburnt hair, wear- 
ing raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, might pose for Ra- 
phael’s picture of one crying in the wil- 
derness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” Yonaer, among 
the mountain intervals, Joseph, in every-day 
suit of sheep-skin, feeds his flocks with his 
brethren; his coat of many colors you may 
ree in the bazar. The low-browed, sullen- 
faced Ishmaelites yet travel from Gilead, 
with camels bearing spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. 
Judging by appearance, these remote de- 
scendants of the ancient slaveholders would 
buy Joseph if they dared, and his breth- 
ren would sell him cheap. 

Well has it been written, the hills of 
Judea are a fifth gospel. Lady Ellen's 
guide was noi an agent of Cook, but even 
as they who lead proud Pashas. He was 
mounted on a Meccan dromedary, with 
splendid trappings, a saddle with burnished 
metal peaks before and behind, covered 
with a huge robe of fur-dyed crimson, and 
girthed over with voluminous saddle-bags, 
whose flowing tassels hung almost to the 
ground. They were of gorgeous color and 
diverse; stiff with silk needlework em- 
broidery, such as ladies from far countries 
pay twenty prices for, and make into eider- 
down cushions for their boudoirs. These 
things we see just as they were thousands 
of years ago, when this fine French road 
was undreamed of. To the Oriental mind 
a good road is a perilous experiment and 
mighty temptation. ‘*‘Why smcoth the 
rocks from Jaffa to Jerusalem,” asks the 
courteous Governor, ‘‘that the Russians 
may ‘riug their siege guns to bear on 
Mount Zion?” 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


A NAMESAKE, 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


Op Guildford, in the softly moulded vale 
of Surrey County, England, dates back to 
1256, and is built of stone, and is gray and 
venerable, softened with ivy on its ruined 
castle keep, with an ancient church, a 
charter granted by Henry the Third, and 
a town hall of which it has reason to be 
proud. 

Across the sea is its namesake, a young 
thing, 246 years old, where ivy will not 
grow by reason of the hot summer sun, and 
the other extreme, cold winter winds; and 
yet, lying among gently rolling hills, with 
ite main street turning four corners around 
& green, ‘‘a common,” it is like an Eng- 
lish town. In the old country, geese would 
be feeding on the common, and a donkey 
or two. Ia the new, it was sacred for 
many years to other purposes, Une part 
of it wus the first ‘‘God’s-acre.” Graves 
made there were safe from prowling wolf 
or marauding Indian. The firelight from 
the windows could shine upon them when 
the early darkness fell, and it was less 
lonely for the sleepers there. The first 
churches were built here, and later a litie 
academy, last of all a town hali—so much 
Jater, indeed, that it is still standing; an 
ancient woodep shell in the northern part 
of the town. Voters annpally bauot its 
precincts and try to sit upon the seats-— 


‘told Continental seats,” they are dubbed 





by irreverent and ease-loving descendants 
of the forefathers. A wooden settee, with 
astraight back four feet high, and a seat 
eight inches deep does not please the 
spinal columns of 1885; and the freemen of 
Guilford sit upon the top of the high 
backs and put their feet upon the back of 
the next seat in front, and present an archi- 
tecture of flying buttresses upon the inside 
of the house instead of upon the outside, 
and also illustrate the fatal tendency of 
modern civilization toward slothfulness 
and a love of luxury. 

The years from 1620 to 1640 were a period 
of much distress mentally and bodily, to 
the Puritans and Nonconformists of Eng- 
land, and they wandered hither and thither 
in their pain. They went to Holland, and 
then they ‘‘ turned to the New World to re- 
dress the Old.” Those little early settle- 
ments hanging by the eyelids to the savage 
edges of the New England Coast, are 
among the most pathetic pictures that his- 
tory presents. Behind them were more 
milesthan they dreamed of Indian-haunted 
wilderness, before them the sea, and be- 
yond that only the England they had fled 
from. They must stay, and they did. In 
time they felt the restlessness, the call of 
the great wilderness surrounding them, 
urging them on to pierce its depths and 
conquer its secrets. It was no sin to yield 
to that temptation, and before many years 
a thin little line of people drew along the 
shore from Massachusetts Bay to New 
Haven, and in 1639, Henry Whitfield came 
out from New Haven to the plain land of 
the Menuncatuck and Argiconiock Rivers. 
One can imagine him and a group of his 
compatriots staying their horses on the 
brow of one of the western hills that haif 
surround the valley, and looking at it from 
the shadow of the primeval forest. A little 
travel-stained with the sixteen miles’ ride 
through roadless wood, alittle worn and 
tired, they must have been, but full of sin- 
cere, efficient enthusiasm—as efficient in 
its way as one of Rupert’s maddest cavalry 
dashes, though slower. 

Miles of lush meadow lay before them, 
the grass tangled and unshorn, banded with 
the brown and green ot Autumn. Two blue 
rivers like small veins, crept through the 
land; low rolling hilis stretched an occa- 
sional granite spur into the valley as if to 
prick it, and remind of rougher things; 
and on the south the blue of the sea re- 
peated the blue of the rmvers. Love of 
England was in their hearts, and perhaps it 
wae Mr. Whitfield who first spoke after 
they had guzed their fill. 

‘It is like the vales of Surrey and the 
gentle bills of Kent”; and he must have 
said what was in their bearts, for they re- 
solved to settle there, and to call it Guild- 
ford. 

Some wise one said: ‘‘ Yonder hill is 
safer than tie vale, brethren. You know 
how the ‘tawny Pagan’ lieth in wait for 
the unwary, and slayeth him in the plain.’ 


But caution did not always govern their 
councils. They settled in the fair valley. 
They went to the bill and cut its trees to 
build their church, and called it Clapboard 
Hill; but they kept the heart of the town in 
the lowlands. They, however, took the 
caution of the wise man sufficiently to deal 
with the Indian in such a manner as not to 
‘*provocate " him. They found a suchem 
squaw, one-eyed and not beautiful, who, 
nevertheless, included twelve looking 
glasses among the things she asked for 
her lands, and a Mohegan sachem who 
hated the Pequots, and was ready to make 
his mark on any deed that would bring in 
more evemies to that tribe; and the natives 
moved quietly away, leaving their lands 
and a knowledge of the oyster beds in the 
rivera with the new comers. As a result of 
this, the aunals of the town are nowhere 
lurid, like Deerfield and South Hadley, with 
stories of midnight massacres to Indian 
war-sbouts, and the only Indian skirmish 
was before the town was settled. The 
land of the Pequots lay to the east, near 
the Connecticut river; and with them the 
Mohegans were at feud, and the English 
along there were foolish enough to inter- 
meddle. It was touching a very fiery kind 
of pitch, and they soon had occasion to 
hate the Pequot as much as Uncas, Finally, 
they united, Mohegan and English, to wipe 
him out, and did it with the merciless pre- 
cision of the Jews when they marched in 





upon the Promised Land. Women and 
babies, none were spared, and the tribe be- 
came a handful and then vanished entirely. 
A little squad of the Pequots, hotly pur- 
sued by Uncas and his men and a few Eng- 
lish, ekirted the southern borders of the 
present town, and a mile or two further on 
went into the woods of a headland that ran 
out into the sea, hoping that the avenger 
would go by. But the pursuers knew In- 
dian-craft and wood-craft, and not a leaf 
of those woods was allowed to hide so 
much as a wild rabbit. Driven from cover 
to cover, the Pequots swam a little cove to 
escape, and as they rose the bank upon the 
other side, the Mohegans mct them face to 
face. It was no warfare of surrender, and, 
spreading out his arms, the Pequot chief 
received the arrow of Uncas in his heart. 
The victor cut off the head of the van- 
quished, and put it on the fork of a great 
oak, where its bleached bones glared out 
for many a year after, and gave the name 
of Sachem’s Head to the point of land, and 
Bloody Cove to the spot where he fell. 
Some sturdy Leete must have cut down the 
old oak half a century later; the region 
was peopled by men of that name, but now 
one can only guess at the spot. 

It was two years after this that the eyes 
of Mr. Whitfield and his parishioners dwelt 
upon the valley, that they built the first 
houses in the town. The first houses 
were of stone, in the good old English 
fashion. It took a few years to teach how 
much easier and cheaper, and less endur- 
ing, wood is. They are all gone now but 
one, pulled down by a generation that pre- 
ferred wood. Mr. Whitfield was their be- 
loved pastor, and for him a house was 
built of such solid quality that it stands to 
this day, and is now one of the oldest 
houses ip the United States. There was 
ove house in St. Augustine, in 18638, older 
than any, dating back to Spanish settle- 
ments; but it was taken down during the 
War, oddly enough, by a Connecticut regi- 
ment, among whom were some men from 
Guildford. It was in so ruinous a state that 
it was a fascinating playhouse to the small 
blacks and the Minorcan children of the 
town, and to save their lives it was taken 
down. The side walls were of the coquina, 
found in that region, with a frame and roof 
of wood. 

The Whitfield house was a dwelling, but 


‘it was also to be a fort in time of need; 


and in the s-uthern corner of a room on 
the second floor, is an embrasure or niche, 
which must have been a sentry box in those 
first days. Watch was kept day and night, 
for fear of the Indians, and a seotry may 
have stood there in steel cap and buff coat, 
flint-lock gun in hand, on the lookout for 
that wily Pagan, whom Jotun Eliot could 
not tame, although he gave his life to the 
work, and although the white people re- 
garded his mission with fervent admiration, 
when they were not engaged in killing off 
the objects of his attention. A son of his, 
Joseph Eliot, was a minister in Guilford, in 
1664, and was received with especial de- 
light because he was a son of the beloved 
‘* Apostle Eliot.” 

Mr. Whitfield celebrated the first mar- 
riage in the settlement in his stone house— 
his own daughter, Sarah Whitfield, and the 
Rev. John Higginson, and entertained 
them afterward with a supper of pork and 
pease, which has also—more merit than 
most feasts can claim—entertained every- 
body else who has since read the account. 
It may have been fresh roast pork and fair 
green pease from the garden, but the mind 
always thinks of salt pork and dried pease ; 
and there were no forks, because they were 
not used until forty years later—who but a 
Frenchman could eat pease with a fork? 
Mr. Whitfield was well-cducated, and a 
man of means, and so were many of his 
flock who had followed him. He was liv- 
ing in a state of Christian socialism tem- 
pered by the demands of a life ina new 
and savage country. They ate pork and 
pease; they were called to church by the 
roll of the drum; the men let the women 
go first into the pews that they themselves 
might be at the door promptly in case a 
bunt of the Indian sbould come up; and 
for a year after the settlement of the town 
there was uo civil act recorded after the In- 
dian deed had been signed, neither was 
there any military authority, nor did they 
utter any yows of allegiance to the goyntry 








they had left behind them. The town was 
like a nation in its little independence of 
the whole outside world. ‘‘ That church. 
members only should be free burgesses,” and 
that ‘‘they only shall choose magistrates 
among themselves, and make and repeal 
laws,” had been settled in Mr. Newmann’s 
barn before they left New Haven; and this 
government by steeple they kept up, not 
out of regard for New Haven as a city and 
a few days older than themselves, but be- 
cause they thought it was the best way. 
Secular matters took a broader turn later— 
they found the outer world could not be 
quite shut out. Dutchmen claimed their 
land; Episcopalians would come and settle 
among them, and would prove themselves 
very respectable and worthy members of 
the community, and even built a church in 
later days; and it began to be evident that 
they must take political form, must even 
join with New Haven in asking for a char- 
ter. 

But meantime they throve—farming is 
not always a success on new lands, but 
there were the oyster beds and the clams— 
a thrifty man need not starve because he 
had not learned how to raise that new 
cereal, Indian corn. An old word still 
lives in the- language of the people of the 
town, handed down to them by the dwell- 
ers in Kent and Sussex, the hop gardens 
of England. ‘* Byste,” means a temporary 
bed for a hop-drier or maltster to rest on 
in the intervals of tending his fires at night. 
In Guildford you will still hear the old 
farmer tell his men to ‘‘ save that straw or 
those leaves for the pigs’ ‘ byste.’” And 
boys say in wrathful mood when bed-time 
approaches, ‘“‘I ’spose I must go to my 
‘ byste.’” 

They formed a church and appointed 
Thursday afternoon of each week, asa time 
when all should leave their work, ‘ not 
fearing to give a little of their secular time 
to God,” and hold a religious meeting; and 
the custom is still kept up cordially, so that 
wicked worldlings call it ‘‘ butter and eggs 
Sunday,” as the thrifty are not forbidden 
to trade on that day, and the ‘* Leete’s 
Island Sabbath.” 

They prayed a blacksmith to come 
among them; there was dire need of him; 
but there was no lawyer in the town for 
years after its settlement, although there 
was great respect for law. Out of this 
narrowness grew a certain knottiness and 
growliness of character of which innumer- 
able s.ories have come down. 

Giles Truebee lived on the southeast 
corner of the green, and made the lives of 
his neiguburs a burden to them by “ the 
greainess of his cantankerous tempers.” 
He fell ill at last, and was near to death; 
but he carried his spleen further than most 
men vare to do. 

‘* Bury me in the garden at the back of 
my house,” said he to his heirs. ‘* Put me 
as near the feuce as the law allows, and 
not undermine the posts, and bury me 
with my head out of the ground.” 

The heirs tremblingly asked the reasons 
for this ghastly command. 


**IT hate old Bishop,” said he, with a 
wicked look, ‘‘and I want to grin at him 
when he goes to his well. The law can’t 
stop my doin’ it; the’ ai’nt a lawyer here.” 

His grim wishes were not heeded, and 
he was laid among his neighbors who had 
gone before him, and he ceased to trouble 
those who were left behind. 

Leete, Chittenden, Bishop, Fowler, Bald- 
win, Hubbard, of the names of the first 
settlers who bought land of the one-eyed 
squaw, have come down from father to son, 
the Leete name being rather the most nu- 
merous. 

William Leete was the first of his race in 
the new town. A grave, handsome man, 
with a peaked beard, his hair cut to the 
Puritan shortness, and his trunk hose and 
short cloak made of ‘‘sad-colored” stuff, 
without gold lace or gewgaws. He built 
him a strong-timbered house, on a street 
leading from the green, and his store next 
to him; and he made the cellar under his 
store generous in size, and high between 
joints, not knowing what guests he should 
entertain there. 

Neither witches, Quakers, nor Roger 
Williams came to Guildford, but the ques- 
tion of Confederation and State Rights 
made its appearance as early as 1663, The 
Indigns were yery unpleasant, to say the 
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least, in the Massachusetts colony; the 
Dutch claimed the land from New York to 
the Connecticut river, and there was war 
between England and Holland. Some of 
the best minds in the colonies saw the need 
of a confederation; they must unite for 
the purpose of showing a strong front. 
Massachusetts was willing, but New Haven 
and Connecticut held back and grumbled, 
as bad in their little way as South Carolina 
has been since. They did not wish to 
unite unless they could negative any act of 
the council which might be offensive. 
They wanted all the privileges of con fed- 
eration and their own way besides. Mas- 
sachusetts declined this sort of alliance. 
William Leete saw the advantages of the 
union and reasoned with his brethren, and 
a spicy collision with the Dutch at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River, in which 
the English barely held their own, added 
force to his arguments; and, at last, New 
Haven and Connecticut consented to take 
their first lessons in the meaning of the 
word union, though the breadths and 
depths of the word were not fully revealed 
for years after that. A council was imme- 
diately called, to which Abraham Fowler 
was sent. He went on horseback to Hart- 
ford to this beginning of Connecticut leg- 
islatures, and took food enough in his sad- 
dle-bags to last him a week. If he made 
the journey successfully, he might not find 
taverns very numerous in Hartford. 


William Leete was chosen deputy gov- 
ernor, then governor of the united colonies 
of Connecticut and New Haven. He met 
the difficulties which must have arisen in 
the change from a socialistic community 
into something broader and larger, with 
firmness and discretion, and was re-elected 
year after year. He was an excellent ex- 
ample of the curiously mingled feeling of 
loyalty and independence, which is charac- 
teristic of the men of his time. They had 
come away from England to enjoy a form 
of religion which pleased them and which 
they could not have under a Stuart king. 
They had acquiesced, at least passively, in 
the execution of Charles the First, and they 
rejoiced in the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well. But when Charles the Second was 
restored they meekly asked him for a char- 
ter, and were much gratified when he kindly 
granted them leave to stay where they 
were, and then staked out for them a little 
farm, whose western boundary was the 
Pacific Ocean, not knowing what a low 
view posterity would take of this slender 
knowledge of geography. The colony re- 
ceived this permission with great joy and 
also the grant of land, little thinking of 
the miles that the surveyor’s pole and 
chain of the future would reveal to them— 
and then they received and comforted the 
“regicides.” Two of these gentlemen, 
whose heads felt very uneasy on their 
shoulders for the part they had taken in 
the death of Charles the First, wandered into 
Guildford one fine day in June, 1660. They 
may have thought of taking refuge with 
the Whitfields, not knowing that the min- 
ister himself had gone back to England. 
Major Goffe had lived in his family in Sur- 
rey before they came to the new world, 
and he remembered still his kind heart 
and his pleasant, stately manners. But it 
was Governor Leete who sheltered them in 
the cellar of his shop, and forbade his chil- 
dren to forage among the stores there for 
several days, to their astonishment and dis- 
pleasure. Guildford was obliged, and 
pleased, no doubt, with the condescension 
of Charles the Second, but Guildford and 
Connecticut’s governor helped shield the 
“regicides” from royal wrath, and Wil- 
liam Leete met histownsmen during those 
two or three days, with his usual propriety 
of demeanor, knowing that any one of 
them would do likewise and not call it by 
any unkind name. 

Old Tommy Leete was a descendant of 
the governor a hundred years later, when 
the farms had spread to Leete’s Island, to 
Morse Hill, and Nat Plains. Old Tommy 
had owned acres galore of pasture land at 
Leete’s Island, but in an evil hour he sold 
some of them to a neighbor. The deeds 
Were made out, the money was paid, but 
Tommy never got over the feeling that 
those lands once his, were his unalienable 
Tight, and he turned in his red Devon cat- 

lle to pasture there whenever he saw fit. 
~ Ahe new owner remonstrated. 








‘*T own that land now. It’s against the 
law to put your cattle on my land.” 

‘“*T dunno about your laws up town 
there —I’ve nothing to do with ’em,” said 
Tommy, bland and firm; ‘this is ox-pastur’ 
law, and the matter is, Sammy, that those 
cattle have got to go upon that land.” 

Ox-pastur’ law prevailed. Old Tommy 
put his cattle where he saw fit, and then 
mounting his old horse, large bellied from 
hay-feed and from getting nothing else, and 
rode up to the town in his three-cornered 
hat and cut-away coat. There he stopped 
at any house where the spirit moved him 
to tarry, and entering, held an extempore 
prayer-meeting with whatsoever people 
he found within, and exhorted the family 
tu lead honest lives in the fear of God. No- 
body was unkind enough to refuse a praver- 
mecting thus brought to their doors, and 
nobody ever made practical application of 
Tommy’s own method of life to his theory, 
and so bring him to confusion of face. 

In the time of the elder Adams, a heavy 
land tax was laid to support the standing 
army, and the unequal arrangement fell 
upon farmers horny-handed and hard-fisted 
already, and destined to become more so 
if that sort of oppression wenton. Tommy 
was one of those who felt it deeply. 

‘’Gusty Collins and Ab’rm Fowler, you 
are the understrappers of Johnny Adams,” 
said he to the assessors, ‘‘and the matter 
is, I shall tell him so. I shall say, ‘Johnny, 
Johnny, you can’t do it,’” and he would 
have jogged on his old horse all the way 
to Washington to see the President if the 
strong hand of death had n&t intervened, 
and laid low this only expositor of ‘* Ox- 
pastur’ law.” 

GUILFORD, Conn. 


THE THREE RELIGIOUS WANTS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue fundamental religious wants of the 
human mind, resulting from its constitu- 
tion taken in connection with the facts of 
our present existence, may be arranged 
into three classes. We may not always 
think of these wants, or always feel their 
pressure, yet they are real, and, in proper 
circumstances, will assert their presence 
and clamor for relief. 

1. The first of these wants is that of in- 
tercourse between God and man. Men 
may and often do act as if there were no 
God, yet speculative atheism is not, never 
has been, and never will be the creed of 
this world. The idea ot God, in some form 
and to sume extent, is found in all lands, 
among all races in all ages and under 
all couditions of human life. God, accord- 
ing to this idea, is a great being, vastly 
greater than men, able to do them gvod 
and do them harm, capable of being pleased 
or displeased with them, and holding im- 
portant relations'to them. Such a being— 
at least one, if not more—no matter by 
what names called, exists in the world’s 
general thought. We call him God. 

Nature shows the existence, power and 
intelligence of God, and to some extent, 
his moral character, yet the God of Nature 
is a silent being, and what nature actually 
teaches in regard to him is only what we 
infer from it. The book of nature is, more- 
over, @ ponderous and difficult book for 
us to read, and the more we attempt to 
read it the more we feel the need of some 
other book ia which God first speaks and 
man hears, and then, upon its authority, 
man speaks, while God hears. A God who 
never talks to us, and to whom we cun 
never talk, is so far above and beyond us 
that we fail to get access to him. We may 
think of him as an incomprehensible mys- 
tery, but we cannot make his acquaint- 
ance, and communion with him we cannot 
have. What the world wants is something 
that will put God and men in the relation 
of social intercourse with each other. 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” is 
the language of the human heart, when the 
eye of thought is turned toward God. 

The Bible responds to this want, as 
nature does not and cannot. God; in the 
Bible, breaks the silence of nature, and, in 
the language of the earth, tells us who he 
is, what he is, what are his attributes, 
what he has done, what are his relations to 
us, what are his purposes and plans in 
regard to us, what are his feelings toward 
us, what is his law for us, and what con- 





duct on our part pleases and what dis- 
pleases him. He ceases to be a silent God 
and comes before men with a message to 
them. The Bible is not more truly a 
revelation from God, than it is a revelation 
of God. He makes himself known in his 
Word. 

This social attitude towards us, inaugu- 
rated and established on God’s part by the 
Bible, invites corresponding attitudes on 
our part toward him. We have to hear 
and believe what he says in his Word, and 
do what he commands. We are to give 
him our confidence and affection, to seek 
favors at his hands, to be grateful for favors 
received, and submit with cheerfulness and 
resignation to his providence. We are to be 
the friends of God, as was Abraham. Weare 
to walk with God, as did Enoch. We are to 
talk with him and to him, ‘as seeing him 
who is invisible.” He is to be present 
in our minds as the habitual guest and 
companion of thought. If we pray to him, 
our prayer is to be a devout conversation 
with the great Jehovah, not as a God afar 
eff, but as present in the very room and at 
the very spot where we pray, and presen. 
there to hear our prayer, whether made in 
the form of words or not. These social 
attitudes on that part of man toward God 
are invited, facilitated, and commanded by 
his attitude toward us as set forth in the 
Bible. The communion is real on both 
sides, and in that communion one of the 
deepest wants of our nature finds its relief. 

All experimental religion is essentially a 
social action of the soul toward God, either 
in hearing what he says, or in paying some 
tribute of the heart to him. Those who 
scorn the Bible as the suggester and guide of 
this intercourse,and prefer to resort to physi- 
cal laws and forces, make a grave mistake. 
God can be better and more easily under- 
stood in his Word than anywhere else. It 
is his Word especially that giveth light to 
this otherwise dark world. It is his Word 
that helps alike the heud and the heart 
when they are seriously engaged with God. 
If one wants to hear a message from him, 
the best thing he can do is to read the 
Bible and find it there. If one wants to 
send a message to him, the best thing he 
can do is to follow the direct.on of the same 
Bible. The book divine is equally good 
for either purpose. 

2. A second want, not less urgent, and 
not less common to the race, grows out of 
the consciousness of sin, as involving a 
morai rupture with God, a departure from 
tim, and an exposure to the frown of his 
justice. How shall man be just with God? 
is the question which this cousciousness 
has in every age placed on the lips of hu- 
manity. This is one of the oldest and 
most universal questions of the race; and 
mere reason Cannot see enough a: d prove 
enougn to supply the needed answer. It 
cannot show that the sinner’s repentance 
will meet the exigency. If we reason from 
the ‘justice of God as one premise, and 
man’s ill desert as the other, then what we 
do is to awaken our fears, and not our 
hopes. The sacrificial alturs that, through 
all the centuries of the past, have smoked 
with sin-offerings, show not only the gravity 
of the question, but the deep and enduring 
sense of mankind that something is needed 
to set things right between the soul and 
God, and put the two into harmony. 
Every religious system that men have con- 
sented to receive, has undertaken to solve 
the sinner’s problem, and proceeded upon 
the theory that God himself is the only 
being who can solve it. Not one of these 
systems has ever pretended to rest simply 
on the light of nature as interpreted by 
mere reason. Such a pretense would be 
fatal to its acceptance for the purpose in 
hand. The sense of the race is, that God 
himself must interpose, and afford the 
needed relief, in some way not known to 
the ordinary laws and operations of Na- 
ture. 

The Bible, in giving its solution of the 
sinner’s problem, sets before us the person, 
the mission, and the work of Christ. Paul 
states the idea in these simple words: 
‘** This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” Christ said of 
himself that he came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. He claimed to be a 
divine person coming down from Heaven, 
and here wrapt in the robes of human- 


ity; and the one purpose for which he came 
here, lived here, died here, rose from the 
dead here, and then ascended into Heaven, 
is the salvation-of sinners. ‘‘ God,” accord. 
ing to his teaching, ‘‘so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” The doc- 
trine of Paul as to the result, we have in 
these words: ‘Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The doctrine of 
the whole Bible is that Christ is the media. 
tor between God and men; that, in this 
character, he suffered and died for sinners, 
the just suffering for the unjust; that 
these sufferings and this death, in respect 
tothose who receive Christ by faith, are 
efficacious for the purpose of salvation; 
and that the whole supernatural procedure 
of providence, from the entrance of sin into 
our world to the birth of Christ, and then 
from his birth to his ascension into Heaven, 
including in Christ the most marvelous life 
ever lived on earth, is the great gratuity 
planned and executed by God himself for 
the salvation of sinners. ; 

The facts and the doctrine of Christ’s life 
and work are thus set over against the fact 
of sin and its peril, and in the former we 
find God’s remedy for the latter. The 
Bible does not leave the shadow of a doubt 
to rest on this point. Whatever else may 
be obscure ur mysterious, there is no ob- 
scurity or mystery here. The gospel which 
came into the world through Christ, is “the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” That Gospel is a remedial 
system; and by it the whole emergency 
created by sin is completely met. Hear 
that, ye children of sin and sorrow! Be- 
lieve that, ye inquirers for the way of life! 
Ally yourselves by faith with the Son of 
God, and then dismiss your fears, and pro- 
ceed to the hope of glory. This will settle 
the whole question between God and your 
souls, and put the two in the relation of 
eternal harmony; and there is no other 
way known among men by which this 
question can be settled. It is God’s way 
of saving sinners, and hence must be man’s 
way of being saved. 

8. The third religious want, also com- 
mon to the race, grows out of the fact of 
mortality. If we lived always in this world 
we shouid have no occasion to ask any 
questions about death. The fact, however, 
is that we live here but a short time, and 
then disappear by death, and never come 
back to tell what has happened. What, 
then, does happen at death? Do we sur- 
vive this event? If so, where do we live, 
and what are we after death? Has our life 
on earth anything to do with our condition 
and destiny in another life? 

These qustions have occupied human 
thought ever since the world began, and 
will until it shall ead. Tney can never be- 
come obsolete. Every man wants a faith 
which embraces and explains death. No 
one can always keep death out of bis 
thought; and when he thinks of it he 
wants to know what death means—not in 
its physical causes, not in its effects on the 
body, but in the consequences that are to 
follow thereafter. This question, while to 
mere reason beset with grave difficulties, is 
certainly too great to be dismissed with a 
sneer. He who cracks jokes over death 
simply proves himself to be.a monster. 


The Bible knows just what the world’s 
questions are on this subject, and meets 
them with its own answer. This answer 
contains the following information: 1. 
That the wreck of the body which death 
makes does not destroy the soul, but that 
the latter, surviving this event, lives on 
forever. 2. That the moral state in which 
one is when he dies, whether good or bad, 
will affect his condition and destiny in the 
life which reaches beyond death. 8. That 
those who receive the Gospel of Christ and 
die in the faith thereof, will be admitted 
into Heaven, and there have a blessed and 
holy immortality. 4, That those to whom 
the Gospel has been offered, but who are 
rejecters of its salvation, and die in this 
state, will, after death, ‘‘go away into 
everlasting punishment.” 

Such is the substance of what the Bible 
says in regard to the life after death. It 
brings life and immortality to light, subs 
ject to these conditions, and under these 





forms of thought; and in this sense, and 
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to this extent, it explains the immortality 
which it affirms. It goes beyond the sim- 
ple fact of endless existence, and character- 
izes that existence, and also shows its rela- 
tion to our prior existence in time and on 
earth. The information which it supplies 
on this subject, is inexpressibly grand and 
inexpressibly awful—grand in respect to 
those who so live here as to be received 
into Heaven hereafter, and awful in respect 
to those who do not so live. The Bible 
distinguishes between the two classes, 
alike in character and in the destiny which 
it respectively assigns to them. The con- 
tract which it makes between them is the 
broadest that can be conceived. The Bb 
ble immortality is one of rewards and pun- 
ishments, founded on the deeds which 
have been done in the body. Both phases 
of this fact are disclosed, and that, too, 
with equal explicitness and certainty. The 
book divine declares that it shall hereafter 
be well with the righteous and ill with the 
wicked; and this broad distinction is one 
of the arguments by which it seeks to in- 
fluence our conduct while on earth, and 
before we actually enter upon the scenes 
of the future life. ‘lhe God of the Bible is 
not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. If he sows to the 
flesh he shall of the flesh reap corruption, 
and if he sows to the spirit he shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting. 

Intercourse with God, in which he speaks 
to us and we speak to him; salvation as a 
remedy for the necessities created by the 
fact and the consciousness of sin; informa- 
tion in respect to the sequel that awaits us 
after death—these are the fundamental re- 
ligious wants of the race; and to them the 
Bible responds upon the authority of God. 
It puts him in communion with us and en- 
ables us to put ourselves in communion 
with him. It gives us the salvation of 
Christ as the remedy for sin. It explains 
death to us in the consequences which 
are to ensue after this life is ended. The 
Bible, in reference to these wants, does for 
man what reason cannot do. It is the 
polar star of lite. If we shall have the 
wisdom to sail by it, the voyage will be 
pleasant and hopeful, and will at last end 
in the port of eternal peace. If we shall 
live and die without this wisdom, we shall 
commit the greatest mistake that can be 
conceived. Nothing can ever be a com- 
pensation for such a mistake. 
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WITH BRET HARTE IN 
WOOD FOREST. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


SHER- 








You imagine it a wilderness? It isa 
garden. Here and there stand some noble 
groves, remnants of ancient glory, and 
storied spots where Robin Hood robbed, or 
Cromwell rested his army; but that is 
about all that is left of Sherwood. 

What has made Sherwood Forest im- 
mortal, however, is the long list of great 
names that have grown out of it. Con- 
stantine, the great Christian Emperor of 
Rome, was born at York, then a military 
post, and in the heart of Sherwood Forest. 
To say nothing of kings and warriors, we 
have Byron, Kirke White, ‘‘ Festus,” and so 
on, all intimately associated with the leafy 


land 
*“ Where Robin Hood 


With his henchmen good 
Did live right merrilie.” 

I had come to look upon Newstead Abbey 
as a sort of Summer residence, from the 
kindness I had met there through all my 
years of absence from America; and finally, 
when Bret Harte came over the Atlantic 
and took up his abode on the continent, I 
set things rolling to bring him into this 
heart of ancient England. What might a 
man like Bret Harte not do with the won- 
derful tales and traditions that literally fill 
Sherwood Forest? And then they all 
wanted to see him at Newstead, all, from 
the old lion hunter and bosom companion 
of Livingstone down to the least of his 
half dozen beautiful rosebud girls, just 
verging into womanhood. A letter or two, 
then a telegram from the Lady of Newstead, 
and Bret Harte was with us in dreamy, 

leafy, classic Sherwood. 
Bret Harte is very gray now. His great 
heavy shock of hair is almost white; but 
his face is youthful and complexion full of 


health and color. I do not think they ever 
got quite acquainted with this man in 
California. I do not say that Iam quite 
acquainted with him myself yet; and in- 
deed with whom does oneever get acquaint- 
ed entirely, save some fool who wears 
his heart on his sleeve and is hardly worth 
knowing? What I mean to say is, Cali- 
fornia did not know the good in the man, 
the gentleness, the perfect good behavior 
and refinement in him. He was poor in 
California, and impatient at poverty and its 
hard restraints. So they got impatient at 
his impatience, and sat down in hard judg- 
ment. I have lived long enough and suf- 
fered bitterly enough to know that when a 
commercial and money getting city sits in 
judgment on a man who makes his bread 
by writing verses, there can be but one 
kind of verdict. 

You must know that Sherwood Forest is 
the social center of England during ‘* the 
season.” True, the Queen rarely comes 
here; but the Prince and Princess of Wales 
never fail. This place is sometimes called 
the ‘*Dukeries,” because of the many 
dukes who dwell hereabouts. Newstead 
Abbey is the heart of this social heart of 
England during the later Summer months. 

The largest pack of hounds io the land is 
here. Sometimes one nobleman or gentle- 
man is master of the hounds, and some- 
times another; but this flock of spotted 
beauties, numbering up into the hundreds 
possibly, remains all the time in and about 
the ancient habitations of Robin Hood. 

And what do you think was the first 
thing Bret Harte wanted to see the next 
morning, after reaching the heart of Sher- 
wood Forest? Robin Hood’s cave! 


So a lot of the beautiful English girls, 
some of them ladies of high rank, put on 
their heavy boots, and in short, plain 
dresses, set out at once to show the half 
filled and wholly insignificant cave of Rob- 
in Hood and his stout yeomen. Few but 
very quiet were the man’s words here. But 
these few were his; and it would be de- 
scending upon a plane I have not yet made 
my feet familiar with to repeat them. But 
just fancy yourself standing in Robin 
Hood's cave, under the darkening boughs 
of Sherwood, with Bret Harte, and stop 
reading and think awhile. 

After we returned to the Abbey and had 
lunch, the lively English ladies took us out 
to the ‘“‘ wishing spring,” or, as the old 
monks called it, ‘*The Fountain ot For- 
tune.” This little fountain flows into a 
deep and narrow lake, with ancient and 
enormous yew trees on its banks; the same 
yew trees from which Robin Hood made 
his wondrous bows. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the American Indian also 
makes his bow of yew wood, and that the 
Bible also speaks of the bows made of yew 
wood. 

Let us pass with sacred respect all the 
sweet pleasantries here by the little foun- 
tain, flowing into the deep and narrow little 
lake. There were at least half a dozen 
ladies, and every lady had at least two dogs 
with her. It was sweet resting there by the 
spring under the ancient trees, set there by 
pious hands. And yet it was a graveyard. 
Those trees had been planted years and 
years before by the good old sandaled and 
barefooted friars, above their dead there on 
the banks of the deep and narrow and lily- 
grown little lake, in the heart of ancient 
Sherwood. 

A stone’s throw distant lay the square, 
artificial lake where Byron used to bathe; 
where his dog, Boatswain, saved his life by 
dragging him ashore when his strength had 
failed him. The dog’s tomb, a much no- 
bler one than that above his master over at 
Huckunall-Tokard, stands on the bank of 
this square lake. Oddly enough, when 
this tomb was opened recently to be re- 
paired, they found there a double tomb; a 
tomb, a place reserved by the poet for him- 
self, alongside the dust of his faithful dog. 

So, saying sweet nothings here under the 
ancient and sombre yews, watching the 
swans up and down the still deep lake, 
under the overhanging boughs of Sher- 
wood Forest, wishing, guessing, longing, 
the sun shot away to the west like a cannon 





ball, and the day was far spent before we 
knew it. 

As we turned to go home two of the in- 
numerable fat and ill-natured dogs fell to 





fighting. We could not part them easily, 





and so we rolled them down the green 
bank into the lake, where, to my great sat- 
isfaction, the ill-behaved curs were nearly 
drowned. But Bret Harte, more gallant 
than I, attempted to grapple the nearest 
dog and save its life, for the sake of some 
pleading English eyes. But he lost his 
footing and fell heavily into the lake among 
the dogs! 

Never did one of the thousand old monks 
buried under our feet laugh as 1 laughed 
then. And Bret Harte laughed too, as merry 
asthe merriest, while he clambered up the 
green bank with the dripping and balf- 
drowned dogs. 

And so the days glided by, with all the 
nights blotted out, that beautiful Summer 
in Sherwood Forest. Sometimes it was 
Nell Gwynne’s home we visited, to dine 
with the Duke of St. Albans; and some- 
times it was the birth-place of Kirke White, 
in Nottingham; then it was Mary Cha- 
worth’s home, on 

* A hill of mild declivity.” 
Of course the visit to the grave of Lord 


Jj Byron, at Hucknall-Tokard, four miles 


away, came-early upon his arrival at 
Newstead. To stand with Bret Harte over 
the dust of Lord Byron is not permitted to 
many. Itis a rare favor, too deeply ap- 
preciated to say much about. 

It had been my pleasure and rare fortune 
to take him all about London on the first 
day of his arrival there. And I made atre- 
mendously busy day of it, too. But I held 
back to the last,and into the gray twilight, 
the pilgrimage to Westminster. And even 
after we had come upon this place of tombs 
dedicated to the immortal on earth, I did 
not at first, nor for a long time take him to 
the resting-place of his one great master 
andteacher. Indeed, I doubt if in that 
crowded day, and amid all the confusing 
array of great names, it once entered his 
mind that the name he most revered was 
to be found there. 

At last, in the dimmest of twilights, when 
the ghost of the dead day came in timidly 
through the great stained windows, I took 
him gently by the arm, and turning him 
about from the tomb of Chaucer, pointed 
down at the bright brass letters, laid in the 
stone at his fect: 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


His eyes filled full; not a word was said. 
He held his hat a little lower in his right 
hand; his left hand sought mine in silence; 
we had never been friends before. That 
was about all that occurred, as Bret 
Harte and I stood there together in the 
dark and silent Abbey, by the dust of 
Charles Dickens, the Master. 
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THE BEST THING IN PARIS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








We have been going up and down, and 
through and through, this gay, beautiful 
and wicked city, until our eyes are weary 
with seeing, our ears with hearing, and 
our minds with searching for expressions 
of admiration that shall not be out-worn 
and commonplace. We have driven about 
the festive streets in our brisk little voitures 
till we have grown utterly tired of the 
splendid shop windows, so characteristic 
of Parisian life; outside, all grandeur and 
glitter; inside, almost nothing that would 
indicate a shop; a bit of a counter, a few 
boxes, achair or two, and a French woman 
with the typical black hair and eyes, long, 
straight nose, and somewhat insignificant 
chin. ‘ 

We have visited the grand churches, 
that seem little more suggestive of rever- 
ence and worship than the splendid 
Academy of Music at the end of the Rue 
de Opera; we have walked the galleries 
of the Louvre, till we have grown bewildered 
with Murillos, Correggios, Del Sartos, 
Rembrandts, Rubenses, and the works of 
scores of other Masters. We have wan- 
dered through the intricacies of the Bois 
de Boulogne; we have sat in the Sainte 
Chapelle; we have listened to the bell of 
the Saint Germain du Roi, whose tongue 
gave the signal for the beginning of the 
slaughter of St. Bartholomew; we have 
strolled, somewhat disgusted, along the 
galleries of the Luxembourg, striving not 
to see how little regard the living artists of 
France have for the proprieties of life. 
We have spent hours and hours searching 











out the wonders of Versailles, marvelling 
at the madness with which the money of 
the French people had there been squan- 
dered, and finding 1n its reckless splendors 
almost a full excuse for the French Revo. 
lution. We have grown sentimental over 
poor Marie Antoinette, her petite Trianon, 
her Swiss cottage, and her other royal toys, 
Truth to tell we have seen the most in the 
ways of shows and sights, pictures and 
statuary, parks and gardens, that Paris has 
to display to her thousands of visitors; and 
yet, until yesterday, we had not seen the 
best thing in Paris. 

We were sitting on one of the balconies 
of our pretty hotel, looking down, with a 
despairing sort of sorrow, upon the strect 
below, where all the shops were open, and 
a brisker traffic was going on than is even 
common to a week-day, for it was Sunday 
afternoon. The pavements were thronged 
with gay passers, in their holiday attire, 
and at the doors of every glittering shop 
was the inevitable little circular, white- 
topped table, with its group of men and 
women, sipping vin ordinaire, eating grapes, 
and smoking cigarettes. The people all 
looked happy and at their ease, and had it 
not been Sunday, the sight would have 
been an attractive one. Just then one of 
our party stepped upon the balcony, and 
handed me a card of invitation to one of 
the McAll Mission Meetings, in the Rue de 
St. Honoré, at five o’clock. We determined 
at once to accept it, and were soon pressipg 
our way through the gay crowds to the 
place indicated. 

We found at the door a very earnest, 
elderly man, whom we had met the week 
before at Lucerne, with his hand full of 
leaflets, which he was offering to every 
passer who seemed inclined to stop. We 
entered the room used us a chapel, directly 
from the street—a rather low-browed, very 
plain apartment, as simply furnished for 
the purposes of worship as it could well be. 
(We were afterwards told that a zealous 
knot of ladies in Philadelphia, pay ten 
thousand francs a year for the rent of this 
room, for the use of the McAll Mission. ) 

When we entered, we found the room 
about half full of French people, of the 
bourgeois class, not by any means, however, 
of the poorest sort. There was an occa- 
sional bare-headed woman; for all women 
of the artisan class go bonnetless to church 
and everywhere else—and here and there 
a man in the universal blue blouse; but we 
were glad to observe that almost all were 
just such people as we had left walking the 
streets, and laughing and chatting at the 
shop doors. Some eager English ladies 
were busily going about, seating the in- 
comers, and supplying them with little 
French hymn-books, filled with translations 
of Moody and Sankey hymns. There was a 
small cabinet organ, at which another Eng- 
lish lady presided; and a simple desk on a 
slightly raised platform, answered as a pul- 
pit. In a little while the room was entirely 
filled, and true to the moment of appoint- 
ment, three French ministers entered, and 
took their places on the platform. I had 
never heard a French minister preach, and 
had never understood the wonderful power 
which Adolph Monod used to exercise, 
twenty-five years ago, over one of our 
party, who used to hear him in the Oratoire. 
But I learned his secret yesterday. French 
preaching and French oratory are entirely 


different from that of other nationalities; 


and have a power, a piquancy, a nerve of 
their own, quite in contrast with all that to 
which we had been accustomed. Perhaps 
there were peculiar reasons why we should 
enjoy this intensely fervid French elo- 
quence. 

For weeks we had been traveling through 
England and Scotland, attending, almost 
invariably, the services of the two estab- 
lished churches. We had sat in the Cathe- 
dral of the old city of Chester, and listened 
to Dean Howson reading the afternoon les- 
sons, without a single modulation of voice. 
We had attended service in York Minster, 
and marvelled at the strange lifelessness 
that seemed to pervade it. We had been 
to some of the beautiful rural churches, 
where a solemn propriety seemed to freeze 
up minister and people. We had prayed at 
St. Giles and St. Cuthbert’s, and other 
Scotch kirks, and been oppressed with the 
same sense of droning heaviness. We had 


gone in London to St. Margaret’s, expect . 
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ing to be thrilled with the rush and fire of 
Canon Farrar’s glowing periods, and we had 
heard him deliver a thirty minutes’ discourse 
in an unvarying monotone, with, as one of 
cur party observed, one sole gesture—the 
lifting of his fore-finger, one single time. 
We had been at the service, which the 
Anglican Church so properly provides for 
her members, in many Continental capitals, 
and the same criticism might be applied to 
all. Once only, at the pretty little English 
Chapel at the Hague, did we hear a minis- 
ter who so far departed from the regulation 
tone and action, as to lift his arm and en- 
force his utterances with rapid and rising 
inflections. All this experience may have 
prepared us for the enjoyment we had yes- 
terday. 

The short opening prayer was electric in 
its earnestness. One saw instantly that 
the speaker threw himself, with all the 
fervor of his Gallic nature into the service. 
And when he gave out the hymn, repeating a 
stanza at a time, with lifted hand, and eye- 
brows knit with the intensity of his plead- 
ing tone, a subdued thrill appeared to sway 
the audience. There seemed real eloquence 
in these simple utterances. 





“* Viens, ame qui pleure, 
Viens a ton Saveur; 
Dans tes tristes hewres, 
Dis-lui ta douleur. 
Fais tout bas ta plainte 
A ce bon Jesus. 
Parle-lui sans crainte, 
At ne pleure plus.” 
Not one voice was silent. When he took 
his text—‘‘Le sang de son Fils Jesus-Christ 
nous purifé de tout péché”—and rang it in 
his clear voice over and over again, he 
seemed the very embodiment of intense 
persuasiveness. He was a typical French- 
man, the black hair combed straight up 
from his forehead, the dark penciled eye- 
brow, the burning eyes, the straight nose, 
the mobile mouth, the rapid play of feature, 
the restless hands, every finger of which 
seemed capable of conveying some different 
phase of expression, the entire abandon of 
the whole man, flinging himself, like a 
strong swimmer, into the depths of a foam- 
ing current, and breasting it with a self- 
forgetfulness that concerned itself orly 
with the point to be reached; and that was, 
that every soul before him should feel the 
force of the expression to which he con- 
stantly turned—*‘ Le sang de son Fils Jesus 
Christ, nous purifé de tout péché.” No one 
who listened could doubt for a moment 
that the speaker felt every word that he 
was endeavoring, with such tender vele- 
mence, to impress upon his audience. 
The minister who followed him, in a 
short exhortation of fifteen minutes, was a 
type of the same mercurial eloquence, 
which seems to be the kind best fitted to 
sway the French mind. He was an emi- 
nently handsome man, and I have rarely 
ever seen in the pulpit, such grace of man- 
ner and movement, combined with such an 
utter absence of self-consciousness. If the 
French Protestant Church can boast many 
such ministers, we don’t know why it 
should not have a second Reformation 
greater than that inaugurated by Calvin 
and Farel. Every hair of his black head 
seemed instinct with action; and he at 
least produced upon the minds of us 
Americans, who are schooled to a calmer 
sort of eloquence, the feeling that he 
aimed to have every soul before him 
brought to submit to the Gospel of Christ 
that very afternoon. Delightful singing 
followed, in which all the audience, bonnet- 
less women, men in blue blouses, even the 
little sabotted children, joined with a 
heartiness that was calculated to make one 
hope that the persuasions of the ministers 
had had their full effect. Still another 
short address followed, and if I had not 
been so magnetized by the two speakers 
who had gone before, 1 should have been 
as fully moved by the rapid, passionate 
utterance, the vivid picturing, and the 
eager tones of this last speaker, all varying 
somewhat from those which had preceded 
them, but still of the same general type. 
It see-ned to us that we had heard more to 
stir men’s souls in that small chamber, on 
the Rue St. Honoré, than in all the grand 
cathedral services we had attended in Eng- 
land. 
As we went out, we were presented at 
the door to the son of the Hon. Baptist 


tic Englishmen who are working with Mr. 
McAll in his noble efforts to evangelize 
France. 

As we walked back to our hotel through 
the gay crowds of thoughtless Sabbath- 
breakers, we could not forbear turning to 
each other, and saying: ‘Surely we have 
just seen the best thing in Paris!” 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 
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A LETTER TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE PROFESSION 
OF MUSIC. 








BY EUGENE THAYER. 


Even if you bave a fortune, you will never 
make a great success unless you teach. If 
you wish to surely remember a thing, you 
must tell it to others. So the Lord seems 
to have made a law that whatever we try 
to selfishly keep, he will take away from 
us. You will, therefore, teach. How can 
you learn to teach? The first thing is to 
learn thoroughly the art you are tc teach. 
Second, remember how it was laid before 
you by your teachers. Third, turn it all 
over in your cwn mind, and see if the sub- 
ject can be made any clearer to others by a 
different presentation of it. Learn the art 
of illustrating a subject, by comparing it 
with familiar things the pupil does know, 
and he will soon see clearly the things he 
does not know. Finally, you will acquire 
patience. For those teachers who get out 
of patience with their pupils are not fit to 
teach at all. If they are indeed out of 
patience, they are not courteous. If not 
really out of patience, the whole matter is 
an affectation of the silliest possible kind. 
I have known teachers who affected 
severity in teaching, purposely to gain a 
reputation for thoroughness. Having noth- 
ing to tell, no knowledge to convey to the 
pupil, they must needs disguise the lack 
by attracting attention to other matters. 
Leave such a teacher at once, as you 
would forsake any other fraudulent thing. 
Of course this does pot apply to well- 
directed criticism, even if severe. That 
can be conveyed in a kind and courteous 
manner at all times. I only refer to loud 
talkers and ill-bred sputterers. It is really 
allin one sentence: Know your art well, 
and then kindly tell others what steps to 
take to acquire the same proficiency. A 
little at a time, well done, will soon build 
an edifice to last for a lifetime. 
But you will not teach if you can get no 
pupils. And you will not get pupils unless 
you first convince people that your ac- 
quirements are such that your services are 
worth having; that is, that you have some- 
thing to teach. But, beyond all this, they 
will not have you, unless you are such a 
person as they would be willing to trust 
their children with. If you are boorish 
and ill-bred, coarse-mannered and disa- 
greeable, you may expect very few pupils, 
because you really deserve very few. Ido 
not mention at lengtb the question of im- 
morality, because, leaving out the question 
of its wickedness, I presuppose that you 
are not a fool. For such idiotic people 
there is no possible success in this world or 
the next. Every principle in the universe 
is against them, and they will fail because 
they ought to fail. The world will allow 
you to get drunk every day if you want to, 
and then it will as kindly allow you to 
keep out of its company, and perish in 
oblivion and misery. Even if you do not 
or cannot believe the teachings of the Bible, 
do not think you will escape the worldly 
penalty of intemperance and license. You 
will be dropped. And when you strike 
there will not be evena spot to mark the 
place where you fell. The world says: 
‘‘Take your choice,” and take the conse- 
quences. Justice is blind, and 
** Consequences are unpitying.” 
The law is merciless, and you had better 
do the other way. If youcannot do it for 
honesty’s sake, then do it for policy’s sake. 
I will refer to this again, later on. 
There is one advantage organists and 
singers have over pianists and other artists. 


nent, can get an appointment and a salary. 
been, orin all probability ever will be. 


But good organists and church-singers can 
here get lucrative engagements. 





Noel, who is one of that band of enthusias- 








In European courts piano-players, if emi- 


In America nothing of that kind has yet 


And the 


large and influential body of men back of 
him. If he bea geutleman as well as an 
artist, they will in time become his friends, 
and assist him far on the road to success. 
Tke teacher, then, has a clientéle or con- 
stituency worthy of his best efforts. This 
is not a selfish or one-sided arrangement at 
all. For every favor he may receive he 
can redouble his efforts to edify and please 
them, and they will continually use their 
best efforts to give him the success he so 
warmly desires. [ advise every would-be 
teacher to study the organ, for this and 
many other reasons. If he would be a 
pianist, it is still best to study the organ. 
Witness the testimony and advice of Liszt, 
Thalberg, and Schumann. 

How about advertising? The ordinary 
newspaper advertising is of little worth to 
the artist. The only way he can advertise 
to advantage is to give some first-rate per- 
formances and take care that he has a good 
audience to hear them. At first his name 
will not draw such an audience. What 
shall he do to get started in the world? 
Give the first performances free. But, it 
would cost money to give concerts or re- 
citals, and pay all the bills yourself! 
Yes; and so would newspaper advertising. 
If a teacher in a small place, a card with 
address, etc., might be advisable for the 
local journals. If an artist of national 
reputation, that is, depending on the whole 
country for students, a similar card in Tux 
InpePenpDEeNt, Harper's Monthly and The 
Century, ought to suffice. The music 
journals might be added to the list with 
some advantage. Unfortunately, however, 
we have as yet few, if any musical journals. 
There are a good many music newspapers 
and weeklies; but, while music journals 
are plenty musical journals are few and far 
between. Advertise by deeds more than 
words. If your first performances bring 
no money, later ones surely will, if the 
first ones are good enough. People will 
soon see that your services are worth some- 
thing, and will then warmly compete with 
money to secure them. Get some prestige 
and reputation first and the rest will be 
comparatively easy. 
‘* A good name is more to be desired than 
great riches,” because it is worth more for 
personal happiness, and because it will 
bring money enough, finally. 
Another thing is to cultivate a. pleasant 
personal address. Beagentleman! Court- 
eous. urbane, kindly, patient, and for- 
bearing. But you cannot be al) this if you 
are ignorant on general subjects. Suppose 
you can talk well on musical matters, who 
wants to hear you? If you were an artist, 
nothing would disgust yourself more than 
conversation of this kind. Artists never 
like to talk ** shop.” How can you expect 
to be invited among the great men and 
women of the world if you cannot talk on 
the topics a good conversation should have— 
viz., ethics, physics, methaphysics, law, 
astronomy, medicine, general science, and 
the topics which every day brings to the 
front? But this will take a terrible amount 
of work and study! Yes; but while you 
will scarcely be expected to know as much 
on these other topics as college professors, 
you will at least have to know something of 
them; or you can stay at home and groan 
at the seeming neglect of society. Work 
and win a place, or ‘* take life easy” and 
mies all the best things. Remember, if you 
prefer to spend your time playing cards 
and billiards, the world will permit you to 
do it, and permit you to keep out of that 
society which you so much court. Take 
your choice again: It don’t pay! And, if 
you will not believe me, try it and see. I 
could tell you of several young men who 
thought it would make no difference. One 
is now teaching in a country town with an 
income almost equaling that of a gravel- 
digger on the railroad. Another is work- 
ing on a farm at tendollars a month. The 
third one committed suicide Jast February. 
They all had talent enough, but no moral 


reaping the harvest whose seed was sown 
by their own hands. Take your choice, I 


man (same thing) of yourself. 


success. 


principle or fidelity, and they are now 


say! Make a cultivated man and a gentle. 
You will 
then be agreeable and attractive, and you 
will neither want for society, friends or 


Fidelity is, perhaps, the greatest quality, 


one pupil, do your best for his progress and 
interests. It will soon become known, and 
numbers will not leng be lacking. ‘Be 
thou faithful over few things, and I will 
make thee ruler over many.” There it is 
again! Study the Bible if you want to find 
out how to do this thing. It must be ad- 
mitted that, even if you do your best, there 
will be some fault finding. Receive it asa 
gentleman would, and the difficulties will 
usually disappear. If, now and then, some 
ill-bred person threatens retaliation for im- 
agined injury, you can defend yourself at 
law if worse comes to worst. There are 
few such people, fortunately. _ Respectable 
persons would hesitate a long time before 
such action. Do your best, und trust the 
Lord for results. 

Finally, you will not make any perma- 
nent or desirable success without you do 
put your trust in Him who redeems us all, 

** Without God, all labor is nothing,” is as 
true to-day as it was centuries ago. Be- 
tween man on the one side and Eternity on 
the other, there is a tremendous gulf. 
Christ is the great arch which spans this . 
dreadful abyss. By him man can speed 
safely and happily on his journey to the 
great Infinity. You may see it all written 
on the sky, by God’s hand, as the Summer 
shower passes over. After all this tempest 
of life, appears the great arch of the rain- 
bow which in radiant beauty joins earth 
and heaven. Infinitely more beautiful is 
the love of Christ which reunites man to 
his Heavenly Father; the created to the 
Creator! Is there any other way? No, 
not one. 

‘** But,” you may reply, *‘ that is all sen- 
timent. I have both seen and heard of 
great artists who had nothing to. do with 
this belief.” Have you? Don’t be too 
sure! There have been a few who were 
‘* wanderers on the face of the earth,” hav- 
ing no home, caring for nothing and no- 
body, who have seemed to make a good suc- 
cess. What few are living have a reputa- 
tion. By the way, would you like to have 
the kind of reputation they have? They 
will soon follow the footsteps of their proto- 
types, and go to an early grave, and be for- 
gotten before their bodies are fairly cold. 
If that is what you call success, you are 
thinking of one thing and 1 of another. 
They may get some money, and with it a 
cheap newspaper success; but that is not 
what I am writing about. ‘ What shall 
it profit a man if he gains the whold world 
and lose his own soul?” But you will say 
that this article is about worldly success, 
or *‘ success in the profession.” Precisely. 
‘* Seek ye first these things and all these 
others shall be added unto you.” 

If it were proper, I would like to call the 
pames of some of these famous and ap- 
parently successful artists. The first part 
of their career was pleasant. Wrong-doing 
is always charming to start with. How 
did they end? ‘‘ He laughs best who laughs 
last!” If you want a tem,orary success, 
rob a bank when the officers are asleep or 
absent. Perhaps you will afterwards con- 
clude that such success is transient and un- 
desirable. I am talking of a permanent, a 
life-long success, That success you can 
no more have without religion than you 
can breathe without air. Be on God's side 
and you have a strong friend, a mighty 
friend, an Almigbty Friend. Don’t you 
sce what I mean? Write it for your life 
motto: ‘‘Sinz Dgo Ac LABORE NIBIL.” 


New York City. 
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Tue Acts of the Apostles, xiv chapter, 1ith 
verse. ‘‘The gods have come down to us in 
the likeness of men.” So said the people of 
Lystra, and they gave voice to the incarnation 
of the divine, which has borne @ part, and a 
large part, in all the ethnic religions, This. be- 
lief has its converse in the deification of the 
human, which has been carried to such an ex- 
tent that the Pantheon could not hold the 
statues of those who, in the current belief, had 
been deified. That of Greece, especially, had 
more names than we can number of men eminent 
for rank, heroism and bold adventure, These 
views and beliefs rest on the essential interde- 
pendence of man’s conception of the human 
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which divinity can be formed; it is the only 
material from which divinity can even be 
imagined. Man, of necessity, makes God or gods 
after his own image. Human attributes are the 
only attributes man knows or can conceive of. 
The Supreme Being may have attributes entirely 
extra-human, in kind as well as degree; but if 
so, man cannot know them, not by revelation, 
for the very words of such revelation would be 
to him, in an unknown tongue. In order to 
comprehend these traits of the divine nature, 
man must become a partaker of them, and it is 
especially in the higher state of being that we 
may learn more of God than we can learn now 
by the powers and properties of mind and soul 
which are now bis, but not ours. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that the divine Being 
may seem to us possessed of different and sepa- 
rable attributes, simply because our imperfect 
vision decomposes the radiance from the skirts 
and robes of divinity, just as the prism breaks 
into rays of varied hues, the pure, white light of 
the sun, It may be that St. John beheld in a 
moment the sublimity and glory of the Most 
High, and tells what he saw when he expresses 
the divine nature in a single word, *‘God is 
love.” It may be that all we call infinite power 
and wisdom, perfect holiness, justness and 
woodness, are the outgrowing of that one attri- 
bute, infinite love. But we, who have not had 
the open visiun, are constrained to make our 
thoughts of God, complex as our own nature, 
and self consciousness, and thus give to our re- 
spective capacities the eeveral infinities and 
perfections which we term divine attributes. 
Gods, in the likeness of men, have always been 
believed in. Even the old fetichiam, and the 
later forms of idolatry, ascribe human traits to 
the objects of their worship; even the vile lusts 
and appetites, and such forms of proud, vindic- 
tive wrath has ever prevailed among their wor- 
shipers. The Greeks, whose poeticand wasthetic 
culture were once the glory of the ages, were not 
a virtuously learned people—far from it. Their 
mythology, with all the incomparable beauty of 
its kind, is utterly lacking in the beauty of holi- 
ness; and that, because there was none of it in 
the typical men and women, after whose likeness 
their gods were framed. Rome, in earlier days, 
had a purer morality, and her gods were, there- 
fore, more divine than the corresponding gods 
of Greece ; but her gods are thoroughly Roman, 
and nothing else. In studying the character of 
the elder Cato, who was regarded as a man 
of unsurpassed excellence in his time, I 
one day thought to open to the beatitudes 
in the New Testament, and comparing his 
character, point by point, with those, I found 
that while he possessed almost every virtue not 
especially possessed by Christ, there was not 
one of the beatitudes in which he could have 
had any part. None of the Roman divinitios 
represented any of the virtues of the beatitudes. 
The Hebrews had a higher conception of God 
than any other pre-Christian people, and it is 
my belief that they had a larger divine inspira- 
tion than the rest of the ancient world; but 
their greatcat men often manifested a fierce in- 
tegrity, a merciless righteousness, and a vindic- 
tive patriotism. They had even the image of 
Moses killing the Egyptian and hiding in the 
sand, and Elisha cursing the rude boys who 
mocked at him; and thovgh not without pro- 
phetic hints of a loftier fame, their current 
models had just the same traits as are to be 
found in their earlier saints and heroes, They 
could conceive of nothing betier, because the 
men they most admired had nothing better in 
them. The peculiar evangelical grades of char- 
acter before Christ, were in very low esteem. 
They had not even respectable names, and the 
evangelists had to pick up names from the very 
rubbish and dust of the Hebrew language, and 
baptize them for Christian use. The majesty 
of the lowly spirit, the greatness of humility, 
the magnanimity of forgiveness, and the noble- 
ness of sacrifice and service were not recog- 
nized until he came, who reversed the moral 
scale and made supreme the qualities which 
before were, like himself, despised and rejected 
of men, Therefore was it that man’s higher 
conception of God lacked those traits which 
are emphatically denoted when Christ says: 
‘* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
In perfect humanity alone could men know God. 
But where has perfect humanity been beheld but 
in Christ? Good men there have been in all 
the long ages ; Christ-like men, not many before 
Christ, after him and under his training very 
many, and yet there is a difference. The best men 
of history and our own times have been covspicu- 
ous for single virtues, and while in others not 
lacking, not resplendent. They have had their 
weak sides and aspects, in which we could not 
admire, if we could not censure. They have had 
their limitations of condition, age, culture, sect, 
and they have been peculiarly prized by those of 
their own age, or their own way of thinking; 
yet they have had only a special admiration, 
and therefore, only a part of the fruits of good- 
ness. Moreover, these men of earlier times have 
grown obsolete in the lapse of time, and while 
we recall with loving reverence the saints of the 
earlier ages, we feel that, in some sense, they are 
outgrown. We can see them in their surround- 
ings, which are such as to obacure the luster of 





their example, There are not a few names 
which represent almost the perfection of an ear- 
lier age, yet we should not propose them to our- 
selves, or others, as examples, without qualifica- 
tions or exceptions, Christ, alone, takes noth- 
ing from his surroundings ; they show him, but 
do not follow him, He is in full activity and 
close relation with the life of his time, and yet 
he does not become identified with it. Christ 
was no more a Hebrew than as if he had been 
born in Arabia. People of every kindred, 
tongue, and nation, could feel and claim equal 
relationship. The highest culture does not 
make him less admired, and none have been 
more ready than the greatest and wisest of men 
to render him most loyal homage. He alone of 
all spiritual beings has no secular parts, but 
holds the same essential attitude in our centu- 
rics of boastful science that he held when the 
Galilean fishermen were his sole friends and 
satellites. 

Nor do we get tired of bis record or find it 
exhausted by our life-long familiarity with it. 
On the other hand, he who has made it his 
habit, to open it daily for three or four score 
years, reads it only with profounder interest, 
and is perpetually discovering in the character 
it portrays, more delicate lines, and richer tints 
of beauty and loveliness. Thus does the narra- 
tive of this peerless life above, of all biographies, 
retain its hold upon men. It is like the great 
works Jf Nature, the flowers, the stars, the 
xlowing sunsets and sparkling waters which we 
can behold and study, and which grow upon us 
with every year, and are the more full of sweet- 
ness and glory for us the longer we live. In fine, 
we have in Jesus divine humanity—God mani- 
fest in the flesh, God in Christ, all of God that 
can be incarnated, all of God that we can fully 
comprehend, We apply, with reference to the 
divine attributes, two terms, the intinite and the 
perfect. The former is God’s power and knowl- 
edge; the latter, his moral attributes. Infinity 
cannot be duplicated ; it can be incarnated only 
in part. Christ could not be omnipotent, else 
were there two Gods. He expressly says: ‘I 
can, of myself, do nothing.” And you remem- 
ber that he disclaims knowledge of the time 
when his own prediction should de fulfilled ; 
and the evangelist tells us, that like any other son 
of man, ‘the grew in wisdom and in statue,” 
and there still remains, undoubtedly, room for 
further growth. But moral perfection can be 
incarnated in full, or it may be duplicated 
and multiplied. It is conceivable that a being 
not infinite, may be morally perfect. He may 
be endued with truth and holiness, with just- 
ness and with love to impress all beings ready 
to do, or suffer to the utmost for any and all 
whom he may contemplate, ready to pour his 
whole self-good into service and sacrifice, This 
conception is realized in Christ. It is realized 
in Him alone. But it must be distinctly under- 
stood that Christ could not represent God to 
map, exceptasaman. ‘There used to be a great 
deal of contcoversy about what is called the 
rank of Christ, springing from a theological 
opinion that birth-place rank and title are 
greater than life and goodness. Now, if Christ 
were 80 raised above all human trials and temp- 
tations that he could not feel them, we can see 
that his goodness would be merely automatic, 
it does not represent God, We never think of 
God as controlled by a necessity beyond hisown 
choice. We think of him as freely willing, 
with all the intensity of bis infinite being, that 
which is wholly just and good. And if we con- 
ceive the right, not to be the choice of his own 
right will, but something that is outside his 
being, then we should cease to adore him. 
Christ is perfect and divine, not because he 
could not sin, but because he would not. He 
always welcomed the incoming of tke divine 
spirit and therefore, the spirit took up its abode 
in him, and he became one with God, The nar- 
rative of the temptation in the wilderness, 
doubtless a sketch of bis own experience, de- 
notes his measuring of strength with the 
powers of evil, and their utter defeat and 
subjugation, And in all his pain, provocation 
and grief, hia whole demeanor is not that of one 
whom none of these things could move; but 
as one who feela them as we feel them, and yet 
as one who will not succumb to them, or falter 
in the line of duty, or incur one pain the less, 
if thereby one iota of his work is to re- 
main unfinished, Christ does represent a God 
whose will is ineffably pure, righteous and lovy- 
ing. And be it said emphatically, in no eense 
does Christ so truly bear the image of God, or 
so lift himself into a character which would 
compel belief that he is his child, as in suffering 
and dying. Life has no language so intensely 
penetrating as that of sacrifice, and God speaks 
his mind in the language of sacrifice in the 
suffering and dying of Christ. He was in Christ 
on the cross, and it is his voice that ever re- 
sounds from Calvary, ‘Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all ye ends of the earth.” It is in 
Christ, that the divine shepherd makes search, 
in forest and on mountain, to bring back the 
lost sheep of the fold. It is in Christ that the 
father goes forth to meet his penitent son, and 
makes the whole house ring with joy on his re- 
turn. Let us look, for a moment, at this para- 
ble of the lost son, as illustrating the view—I 





may say, thoroughly Christ-like view—which 
Christ here gives of his, and our Father. The 
father in the parable, does not ask whether it is 
right to forgive ; whether justice must not sume- 
how be satisfied; whether, if he receives the 
younger son he ought not to inflict the 
penalty due for the sake of the older son, 
who has not transgressed the divine commands. 
He evidently regards forgiveness as simply the 
penitent’s due, as it justly is. Even as St. Jobn 
said: “ If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins.” Still stronger 
is the other parable of the lost sheep, the shep- 
herd of which ceases not to follow with his 
watchful care, until it is brought home to the 
fold. Now, if Christ uttered these parables 
about himself they would certainly have been 
true, to all that we know of him, living and 
dying. We know well what his forgiving love 
was to the penitent who wept at his feet. He 
gave his life for his flock, andin the free, un- 
purchased mercy of his self-sacrificing love and 
precious blood shed, he says: **In me behold 
your God and Father. In me see how he loves, 
and know that the penitent ever finds refuge in 
his everlasting arms. Believe me that in the 
fulness of time the lost and straying of the 
Father’s love will be gathered in and brought 
home.” The God in Christ is not, then, a stern 
lawgiver, a relentless judge and pitiless auto- 
crat, unmoved by the needs and griefs of huaman- 
ity. God feels for man ; the infinite soul strives 
after him with profound emotion, and with in- 
effable pity for his misdeeds, and with a fuller 
pulse of gladness than can flow in any finite 
soul, when the lost one is found; when the 
one dead in sin is made alive. The Incar- 
nation is the atonement. The at-one-ment 
is not the reconciling of God to man, but 
it is God in Christ, reconciling man unto him- 
self. Christ, in his divineness, is perfect human- 
ity. He shows man what he may progressively 
become, how he, too, may be a partaker of the 
divine person. Manifesting in his own person 
the properties of human nature, and taking up 
the qualities of manhood into his own bosom, 
he pours upon his bruised and sin-stricken body, 
a portion of God's purifying and strengthening 
Spirit. God dwelling in Christ, dwells in man, 
and becomes incarnated anew, according to the 
measure of its receptivity, in every soul that is 
born anew in Christ, the progeny of the second 
Adam. This is what Christ means when he 
says, ‘The glory which thou gavest me, and 
hast given them, that they may be one even as 
we are one. I, in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one ; that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me.” In this 
atoning ministry Christ verifies his own word, 
** He that hast seen me, hast seen the Father.” 
And had he not for so many centuries been 
placed by the popular theology, in contrast, and 
in antagonism to the Father, I think that every 
reader of the Gospel would feel that God and 
Christ are one. Were Jesus precively as the evan- 
gelists describe, walking among us as he walked 
in Judea, should we not own bis as a fatherly 
presence? Should we not be willing to trust his 
care and love for time and eternity? Should we 
not come to him with our needs and cares, for 
counsel, and ever bring our children for his 
blessing, and wel him to our tables? Even 
under consciousness of sin, I am sure, that were 
we bidden, we should resort to him as readily as 
the littie child buries himself in his mother’s 
embrace, and can conceive of peace nowhere 
else. Do you not see how the needy sufferers, 
afflicted, bereaved, forsaken and despised, re- 
garded him as the divine fatherhood incarnated ; 
pressing through the crowd to touch the hem of 
his garment, and letting down the paralytic 
through the open roof, that the Lord’s hand 
may be laidon him. Missing bis presence more 
than all else, when death enters the house, He 
blends his tears with others, bears their griefs as 
his own, and finalJy makes his cross the bearer 
of mercy and love for kindred and strangers, for 
mourning friends and misguided enemies. In 
all this, itis God in Christ, the Father in the 
Son, and we begin to know God only when he is 
revealed to us as the omnipresent, omniscient 
Father. Take the traits of character which you 
behold in Christ, as absolutely perfect, so that 
no deflection from them would make him less 
worthy your regurd, and be persuaded that in 
those very traits, God presents himself for your 
trust, reverence and love, and that he sent Jesus 
Christ into this world to show you and all men 
what manner of being it is that sits on the 
throne of the Universe ! 

Do you ask how it is that God and Christ 
have to so large an extent, been regarded as the 
opposite poles of the spiritual universe? The 
Father, as the impersonation of inexorable jus- 
tice and divine wrath, and Christ as interpos- 
ing to eatisfy God’s justice and appease his 
wrath? I think it is due to the habit in earher 
Christian times, of looking at the Old Testa- 
ment, as containing not only the records of 
revelation, but as of equal authority with the 
Gospel, instead of presenting as they do, a rudi- 
mentary and imperfect theology, which was su- 
perseded by the revelation of God in Christ, 
The Old Testament, as I have said, contains just 
such notions of God as were inevitable before 
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“The word became flesh,” and men beheld his 
glory full of grace and truth. The habit of 
Protestant theologians, in Great Britain and 
America at least, has been to derive their ideas 
of God from the most severe and gloomy repre- 
sentations of Hebrew Scriptures ; and while they 
call him Father, they have thus divested him of 
all fatherly attributes, ascribing to Christ alone, 
the character which he always professes, to bear 
the image, speak the words and do the works of 
the Father. My objection to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is that it makes too much of Christ; 
if he is to be divine, I know not what can be 
more divine ; and that it makes the Father and 
Bon two instead of one. But in New England, 
at least, this type of theology is fast disappear- 
ing, and the old technical terms are interpreted 
with entirely new meaning. The Incarnation 
is becoming the one central belief among all 
enlightened Christians, and I cannot but trust 
that it will so be recognized that all who own it 
will deem themselves of one mind and heart as 
disciples of Christ. The incarnation of God in 
Christ combines our knowledge of God and our 
knowledge of human nature in its capacities 
for the divine, in its reconciling power to the 
life which shall draw all men heavenward, in its 
offerings of forgiveness for the penitent, of 
union with God to all who love and serve him, 
and of eternal life with him whose words 
are: ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

My friends, let our life here be God in Christ, 
our pattern and our goal. As we take Chris; 
into our hearts, as we attempt to reproduce him 
in our lives, let us never forget that we are fol- 
lowers of God as dear children, and may we real- 
ize on earth the beginning and humble growth 
of that oneness with Christ and God which 
shall be complete and eternal in Heaven. 


Biblical Research, 
A SYRIAC FRAGMENT OF LUKE. 
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Since the recent arrival in America of Prof. 
Albert L. Long, of Constantinople, I have been 
permitted to examine the original vellum leaf 
containing a portion of the Gospel of Luke, in 
the Harklensian Syriac, which I described some 
months ago from a photograph. The better re- 
sults thus furnished, and the character of the 
manuscript thus disclosed, make a new note 
desirable. The leaf is of fine vellum, originally 
14%{x10 inches in diameter, though now co.- 
siderably mutilated on the outer side. It is 
written in two columns of the page, in twenty- 
six lines to the column; the writing being the 
fine large monumental Estrangela that was used 
from at least the eighth century onward; so 
that its date can scarcely be told approximately, 
even, Conjecture, however, would place it not 
far from the tenth century. The contents in- 
clude Luke xxi, 30, beginning of the verse, to 
xxii, 17, last word but one of the verse. The 
text is the Harklensian version, but with a slight 
variation or two trom White’s edition, Several 
words of the text have a mark to call attention to 
a marginal noie, but in each case the note has 
perished, and left only some traces of writing 
‘n vermilion, One word, a superfluous one, as 
to fidelity to the original, but useful in explana- 
tion, bas the Harkiensian asterisk, in Luke xxii, 
3. At xxii, 10, at the transliterated Greek word 
in the Syriac text, is a mark calling attention to 
its insertion in Grick uncials in the margin: 
KHPAMION (this was invisible in the photo- 
graph, Lut easily in the original. Those, 
in the middle and side margins, prove to 
be the numbers of the Ammonian sections and 
the Euscbian canons ; and they correspond fre- 
cisely with the Grcek, The numbers present of 
this sort are as follows: At Luke xxi, 34, the 
numbers *?; at xxii, 1, %; at xxii, 2, %¥'; at 
xxii, 3, 2, at xxii, 4, 263, the lower number 
partly torn away, but the fragment remaining 
suggesting 2; at xxii, 15, 7 ; at xxii, 18, -. The 
lower margin of only one column ig sufficiently 
preserved to enable it to be read entire. It isa 
harmonistic arrangement, showing what Am- 
monian sections in the other synoptic gospels 
correspond with those in Luke. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


Luke. Matthew. Mark. 
264 —_ slits 
265 285 166 


That is, section 264 of Luke has no correspond 
ing ones in Matthew and Mark, but section 265 
in Luke corresponds to 285 of Matthew and 166 
of Mark. The fragmentary portions legible at 
the foot of the other columns, show that each 
column had a similar arrangement; but these 
were written in red, which washes away ; and in 
some places the vellum itself is aleo torn away. 
By comparing with the numbers given in the 
larger Greek Testaments it appears, so far as 
the material remains to make the test, that the 
numbere in Matthew and Mark, as well as those 
in Luke, are identical with the Greek. Besides 


this, at xxi, 34, is the abbreviated Lesson num- 
ter, which may be rendered as * Less, 80,” and 
as no lesson capticn or title appears in the text, 
or othe wise cn the pege, it seems a neceseary 
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inference that the manuscript was one of the 
Gospels, and had a separate table of lessons ; 
and that the lessons were numbered separately 
for each Gospel, and not continuously through 
the four. The only remaining unsolved mystery 
about the leaf, is a note in red at xxi, 36, appar- 
ently a number, but so mutilated with the torn 
parchment as to beillegible. At xxii, 9, is the 
mark of omission of a word in the text, which 
is supplied in the margin ; but both the mark 
and the marginal note appear to be by a much 
later hand. The word supplied is the one for 
“the passover,” which the scribe had rightly 
omitted, as the Greek does, and also the 
Pesbitto. 

I may take this opportunity to correct an 
error respecting Professor Long’s manuscript of 
the Gospels in Greek, into which I was led by 
the photograph. The Arabic folio-numbers, from 
which it then seemed that the manuscript had 
formerly been bound with the books in our 
order, different from the present, are much 
later than the present binding, and run con- 
secutively from the end of the volume to the 
beginning. Also, the number of the leaf in 
Matthew, which in the photograph appeared to 
be 20, is really 200. Consequently that argument 
for a different order in a former binding fails. 
The fact is, that nothing is readily apparent now 
in the condition of the manuscripts, to stow that 
it was ever before bound with the Gospels in a 
different order from that which now appears. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


HYGIENE AND ITS PIONEERS. 





Tue question is more easily asked than an- 
swered, as to whom we owe most as the pioneers 
in the work of modern sanitation, Indeed, as 
the search after human health began almost 
with the fall of man, it seems strange that hygi- 
ene should at all be spoken of as a new science 
or a new art. 

It is only new in the importaut fact that dis- 
coveries and applications in various sciences, 
and a more accurate knowledge of biology, and 
of the laws of human life, have made it possible 
to be more accurate in our knowledge, and so to 
classify facts and to make deductions, as to get 
rules for actual practice. If one wishes to get 
some idea of the real advance, he needs only to 
have in his right hand the ‘*Code of Salerne,” 
andin his left ‘‘Parke’s Hygiene,” of twenty 
years ago. The one is believed to have been 
compiled by John of Milan, in 1099. It was 
called the “ Regimen Sanitatis Salerni,” and 
the ‘‘ Flower of Physic.” ‘ Hoc opus optatur, 
quod flos medicine vocatur.” Among its max- 
ims are these : 


* Dwell] in air both clear and pure 
Free from taint or sinell of sewer.” 
“If over night your drink has hit you 
Take a hair of the dog that bit you.” 


The contrast between the two maxims shows 
how the good advice and the poor alternated. 

One does not wonder in vaiu over the fields of 
classic and mediwval and early English Litera- 
ture in order to find all sorts of maxims as to 
health. Many of them were very wise, and re_ 
sulted from the experience of close observers, 
Sir John Sinclair in his ‘Health and Longevity,” 
and Mackenzie in bis ‘* History of Health,” give 
sufficient lists and references to amuse and sat- 
isfy the modern inquirer, and to show the 
material of the past as contrasted with that of 
the present. The chief events which opened 
the way to a closer study of preventive medicine, 
were the discovery of the constituency of pure 
air, by Joseph Priestley, of the best remedies for 
scurvy, by Captain James Cook, and the preven- 
tion of small pox, by Sir Edward Jenner. 
Priestley himself, whoze motto was, ** the greatest 
good to the greatest number,” had some fore- 
shadowing of the vajue bis discovery was to be 
to the health of mankind, 

Before his time pneumatic chemistry had 
made little or no progress. We could not know 
the constituents of bad air until we knew those 
of pureair. As bad air has always been and 
still is the great physical bane of humanity, the 
distinction was essential in case of disease, and 
in preservation of health. Dr. Priestley was 
born in 1738, and died in 1804, having removed 
from England to Northumberland, Penn., in 
1794. His one hundred and forty-one publica- 
tions were on various themes in theology, his- 
tory, education, and political economy ; but his 
fame rests on his philosophical discoveries. Dr, 
Kirwen said of him: ‘Since 1773, in every 
philosophical treatise his name is to be found.” 
They all own that most of their discoveries are 
due either to a repetition of his experiments, 
or to the hints scattered though his works. ‘He 
laid,” said Dr. R. D. Thomson, *‘ the basis of 
the chemistry of the gases, and of those modes 
of investigation in the pneumatic branch of 
the science which are still pursued. To him we 
are indebted for the knowledge of oxygen, sul- 
phurous acid, muriatic acid, ammonia, carbur- 
etted hydrogen and carbonic acid.” It is 
Worthy of note that not only was he a pioneer 





in physics and chemistry, but that in his own 
life he seems to have well known the threo vir- 
tues of diet, exercise, and quiet. In his dis- 
turbed life his serenity of spirit was so remark- 
able that Dr. Richardson, in a lecture upon 
happiness as a sanitary quality, speaks thus of 
him: “‘ Through a life of struggle and tempest, 
such as few men have known, he was ever in 
felicity. In his child life he loses his mother. 
He leaves his home, and is domiciled with an 
aunt, whose gloomy tenets would drive some 
natures to deepest melancholy. He passes 
through severe changes of thought on sulemnest 
subjects. He becomes a preacher, but owing to 
a defect of speech, cannot display an eloquence 
he knows is in him, and tossed from pulpit to 
pulpit, penniless, is forced to teach that he may 
live. He becomes half friend, half librarian of 
a nobleman, and then with a capriciousness of 
power, is turned off as a once favored dog might 
be, without a word of explanation. He makes 
one of the grandest discoveries of the century, 
and lives to see the discovery accredited to 
another man, to whom he communicated it in 
the most open manner. Suspected of sympathiz- 
ing with the children of liberty, he becomes 
under the instigation of a rival preacher, the 
victim of a furious mob, which burns his house 
aud all his precivus papers and treasures, wish- 
ing him heartily the same fate. Escaping to 
London, he is obliged to bide from ennity, 
and, cruejest cut off all, is disowned by, and 
cast out of the learned society, whose work 
he has helped to immortalize. At last driven 
in his old age from his native country, 
he goes, forgiving every one, to a foreign 
and distant land, to die there in perfect 
peace.” 

‘he name of this happy philosopher should 
always be remembered with gratitude, in con- 
nection with the progress of hygeine. Purity of 
air is to-day the great essential for the physical 
hfe of tae world. So long as it is laden with 
impure gases or with organic particles, that in 
their decompositions render the air impure, so 
long will disease result. An accurate knowledge 
of the covstitutency of air, and of the methods 
for purifying it when foul, is one of the bakes of 
sanitary success. 


Hyun Aotes. 


THE DOUBLE HYMN. 





a 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





As to the double hymn, ‘Ruler of Worlds,” 
and ‘‘ Ye Christiau Heroes,” I am glad that Dr. 
Forsyth bas found an earlier text than was 
previously known, in the Missionary Magazine 
for 1805, but cannot, with him, feel confident 
that this was its first appearance. On the con- 
trary, the bymn (if of English origin, as appears 
certain), must bave been either copied from 
some English publication, or sent across the sea 
in manuscript; and the former seems more 
probable. 

After finding the text, much as Dr. Forsyth 
gives it, in Smith & Jones’s ‘** Hymns,” fourth 
¢ lition, 1810 (this was in 1880), I asked a Lon- 
don correspondent to look it up in the Baptist 
and other magazives for 1804. This he at- 
tempted, without success ; but had no difficulty 
in ascertaining that certain Baptist missionaries 
(I forget who they were) sailed for India from 
Bristol, January 3d, 1804, and that a service for 
their ** designation” was held December Ist, 
1603, on which occasion “ this double hymn was 
first sung,” or at least intended to be sung. 
These facts were stated in THE INDEPENDENT for 
March 24th, 1881, under the heading, ** Hymn 
Notes: Dropped Stitches.” I had previously 
given in these columns some account of the 
hymn, and I think, its full text from the 
book of 1810; but I cannot now find that 
article. 

Dr. Forsyth’s text of 1805 is headed ‘‘Hymn 
Sung at the Farewell of the Missionaries,” which 
(of course) goes further than what we had be- 
fore. ‘ 1803" was given in the Index to Laudes 
Domini, because I knew that to be the true date, 
asshown above. It certainly was not 1799, and 
the missionaries were not Marshman and Ward, 
as Dr. F. fancies. 

The important points made by Dr. Forsyth are, 
(1) the date 1805 (he should have added the 
month), as that of the first printed text yet dis- 
covered; (2) the word ‘‘sung” in the reading ; 
(8) the signature, “‘ B. H. D. ;” (4) the opening 
word of the bymn, ‘‘ Sovereign,” which con- 
forme to the common text, whereas mine of 1810 
has it ** Ruler of worlds.” The piece is No. 263 
in this fourth edition of Elias Smith and Abner 
Jones, and I thought it might be in their first 
edition, 1805, which I have never seen ; but Dr. 
Forsyth tells me it isnot. Their collection, by 
the way, is not “Baptist,” i. e., of and for the 
Baptist denomination (as then and long after 
called), but, as the title indicates, ‘‘ for the use 
of Christians,” i. ¢., the body so self-styled, of 
which Smith was an early and noted minister. 





Other people usually pronounce the i long. 
Lguicu University. 


Priente, 


M. CamtueTetT, the French physicist, who, in 
1878, delighted the scientific world, by his suc- 
cess in liquefying several of the lighter gases, 
has recently communicated to the French Acad- 
emy the details of a simple method which he has 
devised, of liquefying oxygen gas. The experi- 
ment is so readily performed that it may enter 
into the regular course of experiments in our 
laboratories, Its success is based upon the in- 
tense cold produced by the evaporation of etby- 
lene or methane, Cailletet has found by means 
of the hydrogen thermometer, that he can ob- 
tain a temperature as low as 123° to 125°, by 
the evaporation of ethylene. This liquid when 
boiled in the open air gives a temperature low 
enough to cause oxygen, if compressed, to show 
when the pressure is diminished, a boiling ap- 
pearance. By conducting the evaporation in a 
vacuum the temperature is reduced to such a 
degree that the oxygen is made liquid. To 
avoid the inconvenience of working in a vacuum, 
he has suggested the use of methane, by which 
the liquefaction of oxygen and of nitrogen als» 
may be easily secured. The ethylene is, how- 
ever preferred, and in Cailletet’s process it is 
evaporated by forcing into it a current of dry 
air or hydrogen, at a very low temperature. 
Oxygeu is obtained as a clear, colorless liquid, 
as limpid as ether. 


...-Horticulturists have often contended in 
their publications, that growth in plants mey 
commence aud continue in active operation 
though the roots be wholly encased in frozen 
soil, and thag when in this atate they must of 
necessity thaw out moisture to carry on the 
enormous exhalation of growth by the internal 
heat which the root must possess, In ‘other 
words, though all arouna tho root is frozen, the 
root enclused in the frost is nut frozen, but has 
heat cnough to keep itself from being frozen. 
So far as the writer knows, this has never been 
taught in strictly pbysiological works, and is 
scarcely conceded by some botanists. But Mid- 
dendorff, a Siberian traveler of note saye, that 
he has seen in the Stanoivoi Mountaius, a Rho- 
dodendron in full flower, when the roots and 
the stem were thoroughly encased in frozen 
soil. In these regions the eun gives out a great 
heat wherever it strikes. He says (Sib. Reise, 
p. 687) that the pitch on bis boat would melt 
when the sun shone against it, though the ther- 
mometer in the shade indicated 52°, ‘he soil 
also absorbs heat rapidly when the sun strikes 
it. In Lat, 74° 80’ he found the soil at 86° just 
below the surface, though at four inches from 
the surface it was but 39°. 


....[t appears from Mr, Henry Lansdell’s 
notice of bis explorations in Turkestan that the 
Medina thread worm, Filaria medinensis, is not 
as upcommon in that country, a8 ithas been long 
known to be in India, This parasite is found at 
Bokbara, and certain adjacent towns, in the 
water of stagnant pools, which the natives 
drink, suffering in consequence from the rishta 
disease. The worm develops under the skin, 
lengthening at the rate of about an inch in a 
week, until an abscess is formed, through which 
the head (as is said) of the parasite appears, 
The worm i» slowly wound out on a reel, but if 
it should break thousands of freeh germe are 
liberated from the broken part, and the illness 
continues for several mouths, The worm is of 
a milk-white color, resembling cooked vermi- 
celli, and can be stretched like a piece of elastic, 
Professor Tedchenko discovered that the germs 
of the parasite cavnot live in very fresh water, 
which 18 in keeping with the fact that the parasite 
appears only in those places where the people 
are forced ty use standing water, 


...-A correspondent writes us : 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDBPENDENT : 

It may be of interest to the contributor of Aug. 
6th, G. A. Harman, to know thatin the introduction 
to Garman’s Reptiles and Batrachians of N, A., pub- 
lished by the Kentucky Geological Survey, as well 
asin the Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, 1#83, on page v, it is stated that many, if 
not all turtles, have voice. In the Proceedings of 
the Boston Soc, Nat, Hist., Dec., 1868, Mr. J. A. 
Allen, on page 176, mentions the shrill piping note 
of the painted turtle, 

The opinion that the severa) chelonia are mute, 
nay be the result of the dogmas of the elder Agas- 
siz, who thus characterizes them in his voluminous 
work on the “‘ Natural History of the United States.” 

H. C. BumpPus, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 

...-Another of the strange wanderings of 
birds has just come to light. In Osborne Coun- 
ty, Kansas, August 16th, 1880, a large unknown 
bird was found sitting on # tree, A lucky throw 
with u stone brought it to the ground, and it 
proved to be a frigate pelican, or man-of-war 
bird, Tachypetes aquilus. This species is strict- 
ly maritime, and yet this specimen was killed at 
least cigbt hundred miles from the nearest salt 
water. Nor bad one ever before been seen in 
Kansas, or in the country lying between there 
and the Gulf Coast. The skin of this bird bas 
been lost, but a photograph of it, taken after it 





was mounted, is still in existence, and affords a 
perfect identification. 










BAPTIST, 
BEOK, J. W., Bradford, O., resigns. 
CARSW. . 
~ Tele -*. Eatonton, Ga., accepts call 
CHARLES, Gxonee H., Rington, N. Y., resigns, 
CONLEY, C. E., Tecumseh, Mich., resigns. 
DUNCAN, B. F., Indianola, Ill., resigns, 
FOSKETT, Barrett, Red Oak, Ia., resigns, 
IAMS, I’. M., Mansfield, O., resigne, 
ICENBARGER, J. W., Lindale, O., resigns, 
NEGUS, M. F., Skaneatles, N. Y., resigns, 
VREELAND, P. 8., Williamsville, called to 
Bath, N. Y. 
7 = B., La Grange, accepte call to Gil- 
an, Il, 


WRIGHTNOUR, J. 8., Pittsburg, Penn., called 
to Warren, O, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AGANIER, Jean C., accepts call to New Lon- 
don, O, 
ANDRUS, Exizun, Alamo, accepts call to Doug- 
las, Mich, 
BADCON, Gongs, Gaylord, Mich., accepte call 
to Rondo, Mich. 
BAILEY, Joun G., Windsor and Green Ridge, 
Mo., resigns. 
BURT, Arruur W., ord. pastor Riverside (Cin- 
cinunasi), O., July 9tb, 
CARLETON, Epwarp, Burtov, 0, called to 
Rochester, Mich, 
CLAFLIN, - ae Tonia, accepts call to Sheri- 
» Mich, 
CLARKE, A, T., Parishville, 8t. Lawrence Oo., 
N. = resigns. 
FELLOWS, UC. B., accepts call to Wadena and 
Verndale, Minn, 
GATES, Cuanies H., Deer Isle, Me., resigns. 
HASSELL, Ricuanp Farmrax, Ia., resigns. 
HOOD, E. Lyman, Glen Ulliv, ord, pastor in 
Dak., Aug. 2d, . 

MORGAN, Davip W., Yale Seminary, accepts 
cali to Detroit and Audubon, Minn, 
PIERCE, Tuomas T., Yale Seminary, accepts 

call to Powiervilie and Orwell, Pa. 
POHL, Frepeniox J., Eagle Rock ch., Thomas- 
ton, Conn., resigns. 
POHL, Frepxnicx J., address 680 Bergen Bt., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RICHARDSON, W:1114M I’., Brownhelm, called 
io Plain, O., 
SEAVER, Norman, called to Rutland, Vt. 
SNEATH, Exiss H., Yale Seminary, accepts call 
to Benton, Minn, 
THOMAS, A. Evoerns, Chester, O., resigns. 
TUPPY, Henny M., Onturio, accepts call to 
Joy Prairie, Ill, 
LUTHERAN, 


HANSER, Hvuao, died recently in Baltimore, 
Ma. 


KNAPP, J. W., Liverpool, N. Y., resigns. 

LIPE, L. L., Dixon, Il, removes to Lincoln, 
Neb. : 

METZGER, J. L., address Oullensburg, Clarion 
Co., Penn. 

REESER, ‘I. F’., accepts cail to Polo, Ll, 

SCHNURE, J. P., Davia, Il., removes to Mor- 
rill, Kan, 

SEMSTER, H. ©., ordained in Monroe, Mich., 
July 21st. 

SLOAN, W. J., died recontiy in Wooster, 0,, 
aged seventy-five, 

BOX, D. A., accepts charge of four churches 
near Woodstock, Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAILEY, W. L., Bryson, Tenn., removes to 
Farmweli, Luudon Co., Va. 

BAKER, C., Opelika, Ala., removes to Gaines 
ville, Ga, 

BEATTIE, L. W., called to Cambridge, O. 

BOGGS, J.M., New Athens, O., removes to 
Kimbai), Dak. 

BOYD, J. 8., adsiress, 644 Girard Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

BROOKE, F. J., Clarksburg, W. Va., called to 
Waynesboro, Va. 

BROWN, Joun G., D.D., Secretary U. P. Board 
of Home Missions, resigns. 

BURNLEY, Ouas. T., Sennett, O., accepts call 
to Wilmar, Minn. 

CALDWELL, W. A., locates at Davidson Ool- 
lege, N. © 

CAMPBELL, W.©., D.D., Monongahela City, 
accepts call to Hewickley, Penn. 

OARNE, James B,, died on Saturday July 25th, 

CARSON, ALExANDER N., Dayton, accepts call 
to Pigna, O. 

CARUTHERS, J. 8., Fairmonnt, Neb., removes 
to Silver Cliff, Custer Uo., Col, 

aes ~~ L. L, D.D., accepts call to Holden, 

0, 


HAMILTON, W. E., D.D., Rawlins, Wy., re- 
moves to Afton, Ia, 


HALLOCEK, G, B.,S8teubenville, called to Scotte- 
ville, O. 


HART, ©. C.. Logan, O., resigns. 

HARTZELL, J. 0., 8t. Peter, called to Worth- 
ington, Minn, 

LAVERTY, L. F., ord. pastor in Apple Creek, 


LOWRIE, M. B., Galesburgh, Iil., resigns. 

McCUNE, W. C., Cincinnati, 0., accepts call to 
Sau Angelo, Tex. 

=a T. W., inst. pastor in Portsmouth, 


SHAW, sone F., Northport, accepts call to Hyde 
Parke, N, Y. 

SMITH, Purr Y,, Wikinsonville, Mass., died 
recently, aged 52, 

WATT, J. C., Findiay, accepts call to Fifth ch,, 


Cincinnati, O. 
bas iy ys 8. O., inst. pastor at Islip, L, L, 





YOUNG, Jobn ©., died recently in High Bridge , 
Ky., aged 46. 


” 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 30th. 


THE STORY OF NABOTH.—I Kinas, xxi, 1—18. 








Nores.—“‘ Heavy and displeased.” —Sulky. 
“The inheritance of my fathers,”—The 
royal power was limited by the established cus- 
tom, and none was more sacred than the right 
of landed inheritance which must not be alien- 
ated, _——** Turned away his face.”—As Heze- 
kiah died when sick. Orientals make little 
concealment of their feelings. ——— ‘‘ Dost thou 
now govern, etc.” —In sarcasm : a great ruler you 
are !|—-—*‘ J will give thee.” —Ahab did not know 
nor care how, -“* Sealed them with his seal.” 
—The seal was an engraved stone, which was 
impressed in clay on the letter. Many of the 
old seals have been found, with the owners 
names on them,———*‘ Proclaim a fast.”—To 
indicate that a great offense bas been committed, 
for which tonement must be made,———“ Sel 
Naboth on high.”—Present him as a criminal. 
——*" Sons of Belial.”—Wortbless fellow. 
Belial means worthlessness. The number, too, 
was required to make witness valid.—-— 
** Didst curse God and the king.————They were 
probably to pervert language he used about the 
demand the king had made for his land.——— 
‘* Stone him.”—The regular punishment, Lev. 
xxiv, 14.———" In the place where dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth.””—The locality was not 
exactly the same. Naboth was killed outside the 
city of Jezreel, and his blood very probably went 
into its pool, where the dogs licked it as they 
drank there. It was in the pool at Samaria that 
Ahab’s chariot was washed after his death, and 
there the dogs drank. It was in a similiar 
place. And Ahab’s wife Jezebel and their son 
Jerome, actually were killed in Jezreel. It must 
be remembered that when Ahab humbled him- 
self, the punishment was partially remitted. 
The dogs of Eastern towns are regarded as 
unclean and live without any master as scaven- 
gers. 

Instruction.—Abab was far richer than Na- 
both, but he was dissatisfied and unhappy. A 
covetous man is not a happy man, 

Paul says ‘ covetousness which is idolatry.” 
Here we see that covetousness is also murder, 
We sometimes wonder why ‘Thou shalt not 
covet,’ was put among the commandments, But 
the story of Ahab tells us that Paul was right 
when he said it is a “ root of all evil.” 

What a bad thing it is to have bad compan- 
ions. It cost Ahab his character and ruined his 
kingdom. Nehemiah was not far wrong when 
he forbade the people to intermarry with the 
heathen about them. One who chooses a bad 
companion may expect to be ruined. 

One is responsible tor the evil he might pre- 
vent but does not. Ahab perhaps comforted 
himself that he had got the field without having 
ordered the murder of Naboth, It was hia wife, 
he said to himself, that was responsible and not 
he. But he heard her threaten Naboth’s life, 
He lent her bis seal without which her letters 
could not have been obeyed, and Elijah properly 
keld him responsible, and charged him with it, 
saying: ** Hadst thou killed and also taken pos- 
session?’ Ahab did not do anything, but Christ 
onthe judgment day, wiilcondemn the wicked 
for just this duing nothing. ‘‘ Because ye did 
it not,” they shall go into punishment. 

If Ahab was responsible as well as Jezebel, so 
were the elders of Jezreel. The command was 
wicked, and they knew it, and should have re- 
fused to obey. A bad law must not be obeyed, 
Even parents are not to be obeyed when they 
bid their children do wrong. 

Naboth had a family pride. He would not 
give up the land his ancestors had held for many 
generations, even for better land, Stand by 
your family and all its history. 

Be sure your sin will find you out. When you 
are going to enjoy the fruit of your sin, just 
then Elijah may turn up. The sinner may ex- 
pect to be found out. Certainly God will find 
him out, 

Men are apt to think that stolen waters will 
be sweet, and the fruite of sin pleasant; but it 
will not turn out so. The wages of sin is death, 
and those wages don’t change. They are not 
reduced, even when business is dull. 

How did Jezebel know that “sons of Belial” 
could be found to swear to a falsehood? Be- 
cause they are everywhere. They are the loafors 
about groggeries and street corners. They are 
the curse of every community, They are good 
for nothing but the prison. Shall we allow our 
boys to grow up ‘‘sons of Belial”? If we would 
not we must give them religious instruction 
from childhood. 

Even the worst people must make a pretense 
of justice. Instead of simply murdering Na- 
both outright, Jezebel proclaimed a fast, and 
went through all the forms and farce of a trial. 
That is the tribute wickedness pays to justice, 
At its worst it is ashamed of itself. 

Those who pervert the forms of justice and 
law are the deadliest enemies of the state. 
Those who corrupt the ballot box, fix juries, and 
bribe legislation, are guilty of the sin of Jeze bel- 











HLersonalitics. 


Apropos of the Beatrice-Battenberg mar- 
riage, one of the London papers thus comments : 

“ Poverty, so the saying has it, is no sin, and yet 
itis noend of a shame that, simply because the 
highest and best of England’s aristocracy are not 
good enough for alliance with England’s royal house 
—which, though England’s royal house, isin no way 
English—the most petty and beggarly of German 
princelings should fall in for the fat thing, 
The idea that our royal princesses must not, under 
the marriage act, mate with any under royal rank, 
is absurd. . . By a] means let us have foreign 
alliance where foreign alliance is a good or only fair 
thing, for this country, but it is noless shocking that 
the revenues we require so much ourselves, should 
be eaten up by a crowd of smal] German parasites, 
many of whom never knew what a good meal or a 
sound suit of clothes was, until their arrival in this 
country.” 


....One hundred and two years ago, John 
Jacob Astor, the ancestor of the well-known 
family, came to Baltimore from a German city, 
bringing a small consignment of pianos and 
musical instruments to sell here. One of these 
quaint pianos, with a beautifully ornamented 
case, is now in the possession of one of the 
editors of Taz INDEPENDENT. 


.... According to Mr. James W. Hale, of Bos- 
ton, Willis Barnabee was one of the few men 
who saw his own heart beat (during a most 
dangerous surgical operation, and by the aid of 
a mirror) and lived to tell of it. Instances of 
such an experience are very rare, and chiefly 
fouad in the annals of military hospitals. 

. 


....-The Abbé Liszt, contrary to any opinions 
of his financial circumstances, is abie to com- 
mand a large income from investments made 
long years ago, when in the hight of his pro- 
fessional activity. He also receives a small pen- 
sion ; butit is not true that he usually accepts 
fees from his pupils. 


....Sir Moses Montefiore (whose name the 
British Jews seem quite generally to pronounce 
‘*Montyfyor”), presented a fine scroll of the 
Hebrew Scriptures to the Congregation Mishkan 
Israel, of Boston, who, it need not be said, now 
prize and guard the gift with particular affec- 
tion, 


....-Pope Leo XIII is an excellent linguist, ex- 
cept in the way of our English pronunciation. He 
lately quite bewildered the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk by asking them (with the ch pronounced 
as in Italian), what they thought of *‘ Milord 
Corkhill.” He meant Lord Randolph Churchill. 


....The Duke of Wellington has been 
thoroughly cleaning the old Aspley House prop- 
erty in London. An interesting incident was 
the removal from it of the huge iron shutters, 
fixed on it after the famous Reform Bill riots. 


...-Mr, Roe, the wealthy Dublin distiller, to 
whose liberality and taste the restoring of St. 
Thomas’s Cathedral is almost solely due, is sud- 
denly on the point of absolute bankruptcy. 
Much sympathy is felt for him. 


....[t is not generally known that General 
Grant’s first name was selected by his parents 
out of six or seven written on slips of paper and 
putintoahat, The family had no gpecial taste 
for the classical hero’s name, 


...»General Gordon, according to a new 
avoucher’s story, was shot in the door of the 
palace at Khartim, while walking out toward 
his assailants, ‘cool and serene,” smoking a 
cigar and sword in hand, 


..». The leader of the French Conservatives 
is now Count Albert de Mun, a young, striking- 
ly handsome and brilliantly eloquent nobleman, 
with the blood of half a dozen royal houses 
mingled in his veins. » 


..».The Paris press seems to think that the 
story of Olivier Pain's death is an entire fabri- 
cation, and that he will presently return home 
with an ecld¢ much enhanced by its circulation, 


-»»-A Mrs, Atzeroth, of Manater, Fla., is 
reckoned the first person to have successfully 
raised coffee in the United States. She has a 
fine plantation of the berry. 


-»+-Professor Swing defines the fashion of 
* crazy-quilt manufacture ” among ladies, as the 
ultimate attempt of the feminine soul “to ex- 
press its love for variety.” 


...-Michael Potter, who lives in Cumberland 
County, Pa., considers himself the oldest living 
Democrat in the East. He is in his hundred- 
and-second year. 


....Mr, and Mrs, Theodore Thomas sailed tor 
Europe last week by the “ Adriatic,” to remain 
until October. 


...- Cannon Liddon is thoroughly an invalid 
at present, and it is doubtful if he preaches at all 
this year, 


...»-[tis now claimed that Prince Bismarck is 
of Bohemian birth; the original name being 
Bismak. 

.... Mr, Cyrus W. Field is far from well. He 
is at present in London, 





School and Gollege. 


Tue Bureau of Education at Washington 
has issued one of its ‘Circulass of {nforma- 
tion,” No. 2 of 1885, on ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes.” 
lt shows that these institutes are of four sorts, 
state, district, county, and city. Alabama has 
four state institutes (half colored) ; Florida,one ; 
Rhode Island, one; and South Carolina, two (one 
colored). Arkansas has 12 district institutes, 
Massachusetts, 22; Minnesota, 41; Nevada, 3; 
New York, 73; North Carolina, 10(half colored) ; 
Rhode Island, 3 ; Texas, 42 ; and West Virginia, 7. 
The expense is borne by a state appropriation, 
and the attendance may be a quarter of the 
teachers in the several states, although we have 
the astonishing figures given for Rhode Island 
of 12,281 in attendance, while there are but 
1,287 teachers in the state. The number of 
county institutes held were, Alabama, 122; Cali- 
fornia, 48; Illinois, 213; Indiana, 92; Iowa, 99 
(one in every county) ; Kansas, 74; Maryland, 13 ; 
Michigan, 68; Nebraska, 50; Nevada, 25; New 
Jersey, 14; North Carolina, 81 ; Ohio, 95 (in every 
county); Pennsylvania, 67 (in every county) ; 
Vermont, 1; Virginia, 66; West Virginia, 65 (in 
every county); Wisconsin, 60. Nevada provides 
for one day of institute monthly; in the other 
states they are held annually, and continue from 
three days to four weeks, the latter in Kansas. 
In New Jersey, the total enrollment of teachers 
in attendance is 3,406, out of an aggregate num- 
ber of 3,486 teachers in the state. The cities 
hold their institutes weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly ; and in many cases there is a penalty 
of loss of position or salary for non-attendance. 
The time of scssion is from one hour to half a 
day. Of the large cities which have special in- 
stitutes, we note Baltimore (480 out of 826 in 
attendance), Chicago, Detroit, Jersey City, and 
Newark. 





....Dr. Mayo, who has written much on ed- 
ucation at the South, says: . 

“Tam told that, with the uttermost that can be 
expected even under favorable circumstances, the 
amount of money that can be set apart for educa- 
tion in the average Southern community must be 
sma)], and the people may well-nigh be discouraged, 
when they have done their best. All this I have 
seen, and em not discouraged myself; for the up- 
shot of all I know about education is, that one thing 
is absolutely necessary to a good school. That one 
absolute essential is a good teacher; and a good 
teacher every schoo] may have if the people will be- 
gin to spend at the soul end and develop the mate- 
rial accessories therefrom. I am not indifferent to 
the great assistance that may be derived from a 
model school-room, improved schoo] books, and the 
various illustrative apparatus which adorns, some- 
times even encumbers, the teacher’s desk. But all 
this is a* body of death’ till breathed upon by the 
spirit of the true instructor, and a real teacher can 
bring around himself at least a temporary body, 
until the people are able to give the fit clothing to 
his work, 

“ General Garfield, returning to his alma mater, 
Williams College, Massachusetts, which for many 
years was known chietly by the great teaching of 
President Hopkins, said, at Commencement dinner: 
‘T rejoice with you over the new surroundings of 
our old college; these beautiful buildings, large 
collections, ample endowments, and the improve- 
ments of this beautiful town, But permit me to say 
that, if I were forced to elect between all this with- 
out Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. Hopkins with only a 
shingle and a piece of chalk, under an apple tree, 
he on one end of an oak log and I on the other, I 
would say, my ubiversity shall be Dr. Hopkins, 
presi dent and college in ane.’” 


...-The Trustees of Bryn Mawr College in- 
tend that the modern languages shall receive as 
full consideration in the instruction given in 
the college as the Greek and Latin. ‘They de- 
sire that the former shall be tanght with as 
much care and precision as the latter, and by 
professors equally learned. In order that French, 
Italian and Spanish may be taught in the best 
manner, they have appointed T. James BStiir- 
zinger, Ph.D., to be Associate Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in the College. Dr. Stiir- 
zinger is a native of Switzerland, and a Protes- 
tant. As a Swiss he speaks French as his mother 
tongue. After attendance at the Universities 
of Marburg and Leipsic, in Germany, and at 
the University of Paris, he took his degree of 
Ph.D. at the University of Zurich, in 1879. He 
afterwards spent two years in study at London, 
Cambridge and Oxford, and has been privat- 
docent at the University of Bonn, for the past 
three years. He has written several mono- 
graphs upon the subjects connected with the 
French, Italian and Spanish languages, which 
are highly esteemed by the best romance schol- 
ars of Europe. Among these are his ‘* Ortho- 
graphia Gallica,” * Girard de Rosillon,” and 
the ‘‘ Ratoromanische Conjugation.” 


....J0. G. Reaser, D.D., has been elected pro- 
fessor of metaphysics and sacred literature in 
Westminster College, thus enlarging its curricu- 
lum and its teaching force. This is the first 
step in the plan of co-operation of the north 
and south synods of Missouri, and in the spirit 
of this arrangement, the salary is to be fixed 
and paid by the northern synod, Dr. Reaser 
was professor of Hebrew in the theological 
seminary at Danville. Westminster College is 
situated not far from St, Louis, 


Lebbles. 


....-Boston maidens love flowers, 
haughty-culture, you know. 


...-The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh owns 
17,000 acres of land in England. He is going to 


split his name into pickets and fence in his 
land. 





It is 


...“ I wonder how that man can dance on 
the tight rope with such facility?” ‘‘Oh, easy 
enough. Like everything else, it has to be taut.’’ 
Note—His death was so sudden as to be pain- 
less. 


....No sooner did a recent Boston girl remove 
to Chicago than she dated her letters from 
‘*Chicago-by-the-Lake.” A Chicago girl went 
to the Hub and wrote from ‘ Boston-by-the- 
beans.” 


. .* Briggs,” said a Pine Street lawyer to 
his young clerk, ‘‘ why weren’t you at the office 
earlier this morning?” ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I 
am areformer. I believe that the office should 
seek the man, not the man the office.” 


....-Marriage in High Life.—Judge: ‘ John 
Henry, do you take this woman to be your wed- 
ded wife?” Bride: **So0 you ask him if he 
takes me to be his wife? I guess you had better 
ask me if I take him. He is only an editor, and 
I’ve got $47 laid up. 


....A scientist named Olstzewski has obtained 
a temperature 393 degrees below zero, The 
New York Tribune wants to know what use it 
can be put to. It can be used to heat the at- 
mosphere when Vice-President Hendricks and 
civil service reform chance to meet. 


..«'*My little buy,” said a gentleman, ‘‘ you 
ought not to eat those green apples. They are 
not good for little boys.” ‘They ain’t, eh?” 
the boy replied with his mouth full. ‘‘ Guers 
you don’t know much about ’em, mister. Three 
of these apples *ll keep me out of school for a 
week.” 


....[8 the musical critic in? My name is 
*iggins, 1 ’ave just harrived from Hengland and 
am about to sing ’ere. I would like to’ave you 
mention in your notice my chest notes——” 
Here the umpire of the concert-room glared at 
him and growled: ‘‘Chestnuts! Oh, you want 
to sec the funny man. Over in the dark corner 
there.” 


.... Little Johnny Fizzletop has the habit of 
waking-up every night in the middle of the 
night, and demanding something to eat. At 
last his mother said to him: ‘Look here, 
Johnny, I never want to eat anything in the 
night.” ‘Well, I don’t think I’d care much to 
eat anything either in the night if I kept all my 
teeth ina mug of water. 


...-“*When I oum to New York,” said a 
countryman, “I allers go round holdin’ on to 
my pocketbook like grim death. You can’t tell 
what minute some fellow may rob you. This 
city is full of thieves.” ‘*‘Do you carry much 
money with you?” ‘I've got about $200 now. 
I sold an old hoss this morning that I slicked 
up for $200 that wasn’t worth $75. I see in a 
minute that the feller I sold him to didn’t know 
nothin’ ’bout hosses.” 


....Astory is told of a bishop in Atlanta, 
Ga. He recently addressed a large assembly of 
Sunday-school children, and wound up by ask- 
ing in a very paternal and condescending way : 
‘* And now, is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y 
little girl who would like to ask me a question?” 
After a pause he repeated the question: ‘Is 
there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who 
would like to ask me a question?” After a 
pause he repeated the question: ‘‘Is there 
a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would 
like to ask mea question?” A little, shrily 
voice called out: ‘* Please, sir, why did the 
angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder when 
they had wings?” ‘*Oh! ah, yes, 1 see,” said 
the bishop; ‘And now, is there a-a-n-y little boy 
or a-a-n-y little girl who would like to answer 
little Mary’s question?” 


....When President Cleveland was asked to 
appoint Judge Tree to a foreign mission he re- 
plied: ‘I'd just as leafas not.” This gracious 
answer to the application was received with a 
profound bow. “In making this appointment, 
however,” continued the Chief Magistrate, ‘it 
is not to be considered by any branches of the 
judge’s family that they have only to apply for 
& position to be appointed.” ‘* Certainly knot,” 
was the response. ‘Then, I guess, you can tell 
Judge Tree to pack his trunk,” said the Presi- 
dent. ‘You expected me, of course, to appoint 
him,” he added. ‘‘We kuew you wood,” was 
the reply. ‘* Well,” said the President, “I was 
aware that Judge ‘ree did not pine for the office, 
nevertheless, in such a position I am anxious to 
see, as our English friends would say, a good 
man at the ’elm, and while I’m maple—” 
“Chestnuts!” exclaimed the delegation in & 
breath, Then the President retired to his desk 
with a pleasant smile on his face, and the dele- 





gation departed, well pleased with the success of 
; their miasion, 
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Literature. 


prompt mention tn our ist of “Books of the Week” 

(Ine Pree eidered by us en equivalent to thelr pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.} 


—_—— 


MISS CLEVELAND’S ESSAYS." 


We first knew Miss Cleveland as a writer 
by two poems which she contributed to 
Tux INDEPENDENT, published by us April 
12th, 1883, and June 12th, 1884. The first 
of these was a translation of ** Dies lre,” 
in the meter of the original, and the other 
was entitled “‘The Brightest Thing in the 
Town,” being the picture of a half-grown 
girl, We do not know where else she had 
published anything before she became mis- 
tress of the White House, and issued the 
present volume of essays. 

These papers, nine in number, were pre- 
pared to be read as lectures to young ladies 
in school, and are to be judged on that basis. 
They are not meant to be profound original 
studies of difficult problems, but were 
designed to interest and inspire those who 
heard them. Such a plan demands rather 
the merit of the oration; and, while it 
must be required that the philosophy or 
history be sound and true, it is even more 
important that the manner of expounding 
the truths be interesting, the tone lofty, 
and the whole presentation such as will call 
forth enthusiasm. Offered, as these lec- 
tures now are, to the larger audience of 
her ‘‘country women,” to whom the 
volume is dedicated, their success requires 
that they meet the same conditions. On 
this point it is only just to say that they do 
meet these conditions remarkably Well. 
They are weighty and eloquent. The sub- 
jects are worthy, and the treatment large 
and inspiring. They are eminently read- 
able, und they will be a tonic to the reader. 

There is one chapter on “‘ History,” and five 
others are on historical subjects connected 
with the Middle Ages. The leading essay 
is on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Poetry,” and the two 
others are on ‘‘ Reciprocity,” and ‘* Altruis- 
tic Faith.” George Eliot is to Miss Cleve- 
land a great soul, but not a poet, and this 
because she has resolutely set herself not 
to believe. She leads us up toa “stone 
wall, higher than we can see over, thicker 
than we can measure, so cold that we re- 
coil at the touch.” We do not care to dis- 
pute Miss Cleveland’s judgment of George 
Eliot’s poetry, but we are not sure that the 
name of poet must necessarily be denied to 
the agnostic. Byron, she makes a believer 
—his ‘‘ negatives amount to an affirma- 
tive”; Heine ‘‘ believed all and denied all” ; 
Swinburne “‘ predicates and carelessly hints 
at an over-realm,” and ‘in his mournful- 
est negatives he arrives at certainties,” 
that is, the certainty of negation of the 
future life. But the attitude of necessary 
ignorance is the attitude of possible hope, 
an attitude, we think, of much greater 
poetical possibilities than that of Swin- 


burne’s 
** Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night.” 


or of the pallid moon-haze, and ghostliness 
in which Morris’s ‘‘ idle singer of an erapty 
day” walks and seemstosing. Miss Cleve- 
land says that: 

“ George Eliot’s pages are a labyrinth of won- 
der and beauty ; crowded with ethics, lofty and 
pure as Plato’s; with human natures, fine and 
fresh as Shakespeare’s ; but a labyrinth in which 
you lose the guiding cord! With the attitude 
and utterance of her poetry confronting me, I 
cannot allow her verse to be poetry. She is the 
raconteur, not the vates; the scientist, not the 
seer.” 

It is true enough that the greatest poet 
must be a great believer. But there are 
grades of poetry and of inspiration below 
the highest, and poetry may have to do 
With much that lies on the lower levels ; 
and the man who gives beauty to these may 
bea true, if not the greatest poet. The 
difference between the various phases of 
the epicureanism, unbelief, or agnosticism 
of Horace, and Lucretius, and Goethe, and 
Heine, and Butler, and Pope, and Swin- 
burne, and Morris, and George Eliot, is not 
eg sort that affects their poetic possibili- 


Less open to question is the philosophy 
rr 





PoETRY, AND OTHER STUDIES. 


time, ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. Seventh edition. 
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of the essays, ‘‘ Reciprocity,” and ‘‘ Altru- 
istic Truth.” The latter is very happily 
based on Mohammed’s eulogy of his first 
wife, ‘Cadijah: ‘‘There can never be a 
better. She believed in me when men de- 
spised me.” The subject is the worthiness 
of believing in some fellow man. Now and 
then there is a shrewd and witty turn, as 
in the following: 

“This concrete altruistic faith does not re- 
quire for its exercise that its possessor belong to 
the female sex. The contrary idea is, I fear, 
deeply rooted in the public mind. There isa 
very general impression that it is in the nature 
of things that woman should walk principally by 
faith, and that this faith should be principally 
altruistic. I myself confess to a lurking sus- 
picion that it is oftener a woman than a man 
that is a Cadijah.” 

But we have no consent to give to the 
words we italicize below. Speaking of 
altruistic faith in the estate of matrimony, 
she says: 

“*Cadijah may or may not have a passionate 
personal love for her Mahomet, but she will not 
be so ‘in love’ with him as to induce the blind- 
ness of that undesirable condition.” 

Our author leaves it in doubt whether 
she refers to being “ in love,” or to matri- 
mony. We protest equally in either case. 

Our chief criticism is, that Miss Cleveland 
does not sufficiently distinguish the ele- 
ments which go to constitute prose and 
poetry. 
much into the poetic in style. We notice 
too often the tricks of assonance, and are 
deluyed too much while looking at the 
rhetorical ornaments. The blank ‘ wall” 
was enough. Its hight, thickness and 
coldness is poetry. In prose we have the 
right to ask how she knew it was “ thicker 
than we can measure,” if it was “ higher 
than we can see over.” Take this passage: 

** George Eliot cared most to have the name 
of poet. But her gait betrays her in the bor- 
rowed robe. It isas if the parish priest should 
insist on wearing in his desk my lady’s evening 
costume. It is too much and not enough, He 
cannot achieve my lady’s trick which causes the 
queenly train to float behind her like the smoke 
fiame of a gliding engine. He steps on it and 
stumbles. You step on it and fall.” 

Here the metaphor becomes a simiie, and 
the simile is weighted with another simile, 
and then ends in a drama. It is pictur- 
esque, but just a little too fine writing. 

The chief criticism the book has received, 
is from the Catholic journals, which have 
fallen on it with abuse for ils essay on 
**Monasticism.” Considering the representa- 
tive position she is called to fill, we might 
regret that Miss Cleveland did not omit 
that chapter. But the general position it 
takes is not only that of nearly all Protes- 
tants, but it is correct. Catholicism denies 
it in vain, and the decay of the monasteries 
even in Catholic countries, is the verdict of 
humanity upon them, even after we admit 
all the primary and all the incidental good 
they did in the Dark Ages. The imputation 
made in some angry words, that Miss Cleve- 
land has taken advantage of her accidental 
position to thrust her Puritan notions upon 
the public, we know does her great injus- 
tice. She had prepared the volume before 
being called to the White House, andif pub- 
lished as the of a simple resident of 

Holland Patent, it would have deserved to 
attract attention. 


_ 


MANUALS OF PASTORAL THE- 
OLOGY.* 


Ir the genus homo clericus is not the most 
perfectly developed and finished type of 
the race, it is not for the want of manuals 
on the art of producing bim. 

In other professions men are left to grow 
up in some free fashion, and with a toler- 
ably satisfactory result. But the young 
theologue is put into training for a special 
variety of a man. The half of Christen. 
dom lays its superserviceable didacticism at 
his feet. He lives and moves in a gallery 
of models, and is engaged as no other stu- 
dent in the world is in finding out what 
man ner of man he ought to be. The linesfor 
his opinions to move on are laid down. 
His notions and emotions, his altitudes 
and latitudes and results, are prescribed. 
He is kept studying, practising, and 
to some extent, posing in a school of 











* PastoRaL THEOLOGY. By James M. Horrin, Pro. 
fessor of the History of Art,and late of Homiietics 
and Pastoral Theology, in Yale College, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York, 8vo, pp. vil, 664. With Index. $2.50, 


With her the oratorical runs too. 


of religious art. Cardinal points to meas- 
ure from are planted all over him,and if the 
homo turns out a homunculus, it is merely 
because there are ‘‘too many cooks” en- 
gaged in his making, too much pattern and 
too little of the force and freedom of a 
sanctified nature. 

This principle applies to all methods of 
technical training, theological or secular, 
and goes far enough to establish a caution, 
though not far enough to discredit their 
use. It is a poor teacher who crowds hia 
technique so as to smother nature and 
leave his pupil without force enough to 
apply it. It goes hard with a cadet who 
sinks into the drill of his military school 
and forgets that to be a soldier he must 
first be a man, and a fine specimen of a 
man too. In theological schools this mor- 
bid tendency is greater than anywhere else 
for the reason that they have to train men 
to do a work which, as far as nature is cor- 
rupt, is & war on nature, and muy most easi- 
ly pass the line and commit itself to that 
which is wholly artificial, unreal, unmanly 
and against nature, in the good and ideal 
sense of the word. 

These strictures apply to the entire mass 
of technical training in the schools of theol- 
ogy; but they come to something like a 
burning focus in the department of Pastor- 
al Theology. Here the wider and freer 
intellectual elements are less prominent. 
The personal and practical come to the front. 
The kind of man to be produced is the 
great thing, and the difficulty of keeping 
the technical art of the teaching up to the 
breadth and freedom of a natural standard 
is at the highest. 

On the whole, the salvation of Pastoral 
Theology in the Protestant schools (in the 
Roman Catholic it has not been saved) has 
been the necessity of training their men for 
power inthe pulpit. The preacher must 
be a man and endowed with manly 
force. Protestantism is committed to 
preaching. It may or may not have an 
altar. It may or may not be strong in 
handling the sacraments and in spiritual 
ministrations, but it must have a pulpit. 
The right by which the preacher rules in 
the pulpit isso obviously a kind of natural 
force and fulness of manly power, as to have 
had a healthy influence on the technical 
tendencies of scholastic artificialism and 
kept the Horatian maxim, 

* Naturam expellas furca tamen usque reeurret,” 
in lively and wholesome operation in the 
Protestant Theological Seminaries. 

Its best and freest operation has been 
hindered by the passion developed in many 
even of the most loosely girt churches, to 
offset the freedom of their organization 
with stringent regulations ot ministerial 
opinions and manners. The ministers have 
been the chief sudferers by the theories of 
devout artificialism in these otherwise free 
churches. Of late the tendency has been 
toward a larger model. The cry has been 
that freedom should do her perfect work, 
and amid much disorder, much caprice and 
a yet larger amount of unreasonable arbi- 
trariness the way has been opened to a 
larger and freer development of the minis- 
terial ideal. ; 

This is seen in the more many-sided and 
generous culture which is now prepared 
for the young wminister, in the greater 
breadth and freedom of his intellectual 
training and the disposition to abandon the 
nursery schvol method of rearing him, and 
to leave him more to himself as other 
professional students are left, to make his 
way on his own responsibility, by his own 
forces and at his owncharges. 

Popular favor sets with unmistakable 
distinctness toward the men of larger, 
freer build. The manuals recently pub- 
lished show the same tendency, none 
among them more so than those by Pro- 
fessors Hoppin and Phelps, and especially 
in the manual which has suggested these 
observations. Professor Hoppin’s last work 
on Pastoral Theology. 

Some necessary interference with Nature 
and her methods is implied in any attempt 
to write up such a matter as this for young 
men. It hasa look of impertinence and 
of didactic interference to require a stu- 
dent to give so much time and attention to 
the didactic exposition of such a purely 
personal question, how to mould and model 
himself. But this is an objection that has to 





be encountered, what risk there is in it must 





be taker to win the great prize of asound 
preparation, and besides the minister is so 
much a public man as to give the churches 
some rights in his training. The only ques- 
tions to be asked are, How is the work 
done; and whether the art employed rests 
ona basis of nature and genuine experience 
or whether it isa mere embodiment ofcon- 
ventional methods and consecrated un- 
realities and artificialisms. 
The great good thing in Professor Hop- 
pin’s book is its literary quality. It is cast 
in the mold of literary richness, refinement 
and freedom. Its standard of taste has the 
breath, flexibility and human quality of 
literature. On the whole, nothing better 
than this can be set before a young man, 
{t is a great advance on the old manuals. 
So far as it goes, it starts the young 
minister on the right method and model. 
It is replete with practical suggestions, 
literary allusions and illustrations. 
Without much novelty or special bold- 
ness of any kind, the manual is fresh, 
sensible, and written in a rich literary style. 
With an abundant ballast of secular good 
sense, it is intensely spiritual, so much 80 
as at times to obscure its real largeness 
and freedom. The subject is viewed from 
the angle of Puritan independence in its 
latest and freest development, which, on 
the whole, is the best position yet reached 
by Protestant Christianity. 





Or The Development Theory, a Brier 
Statement for General Readers, has been pre- 
pared by Joseph T. Bergen, Jr., and Fanny D. 
Bergen. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) The work 
isa highly sympathetic exposition of the doc- 
trine and the evidence for it to be found in the 
study of botany, embriology and of geology. 
The colaborators have collected matter, from 
the best sources and planted their book on the 
most advanced ground. It is composed on the 
assumption of a force in nature, and not of ul- 
timate theistic regulation. The admission is 
openly made in several places (cf. pp. 111, and 
113) that the forms developed cannot be traced 
to a benevolent creator. This is Mr. Spencer's 
doctrine in the extreme form, and assumes that 
the original energy is impersonal, or at least, 
that nature does not contain at its heart, a 
principal of goodness, Geonomy: Creation 
of the Continen's by the Ocean Currents, is an 
advanced system of physical geology and geog- 
raphy, by J. Stanley Grimes, (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) whose pecularity is, that it seizes on 
the elliptical currents known to exist in the 
oceans, as the key to the formation of the con- 
tinents, The theory in outline is that originally, 
while the earth’s crust was yet comparatively 
elastic, and before it had acquired its present 
strength and rigidity, three such ellip- 
tical currents existed on each side of 
the equator, and accumulated within their 
vortices, an amount of matter which, loading 
down the yielding crust at the bottom of the 
sea, caused its depression or collapse, a result 
which would be followed by an immediate rise 
of the bottom in the spaces outside of the 
elliptical currents, especially along the margins, 
in the inter-spaces. The author's ingenious 
diagrams are drawn 80 as to represent to the 
eve these inter-spaces in rather striking general 
correspondence with the continent forms, The 
theory is elaborated and supported by such 
evidence as the author has been able to collect, 
which, with all its ingenuity, does not thus far 
carry the matter much beyond the point of 
establishing the theory on the ground of fair 
and rational discussion. Philosophie ques- 
tor, or Days in Concord, by Julia Anagnos, 
(Boston: D, Lothrop & Co.) is a rhapsodic 
romance, spun out of the doings of two summer 
schools at Concord. The following are speci- 
mens. 

‘* Now blossoms forth the noble tree of Thought 
into the glorious field of Immortality, so that there 
is, in real truth, no parting from the reverentially 
loved figure, after all; but only a meeting with the 
spirit of Emerson upon a yet higher plane, where 
the other angels of the just made perfect, may 
be beheld and worshiped together with him, 
Athanatos appeared from Transponton (Cam- 
bridge) to bear his witness, on the first morning de- 
voted to the discussion of the neble problem of 
Immortality—the utterance of whose very name 
wakens echoes ali through Heaven’s far off corri- 
dors, where sweet spirits listen, to hear if they be 
remembered or forgot. Bravely Athanatos 
avouched fer the Testament, so new even in its 
present age (and only just beginning, like a century 
plant, which should bloom once in a thousand years, 
to cast off, sleepily rousing to its vast awakening, 
the husks of misconception—the tangles of souls 
gent to a hell, did not the good Creator forbid one, 
through linguistic ignorance), left by his Master to 
His world. Athdnatos carried his hearers with him 
both in plaudits and in tears, as he pursued his 
touching discourse. Withal, his exposition was lu- 
minously exact, and in brilliant accordance with all 
the dictates of Science. Yet could it not strip itself 
of the tenderness of the pastor of the old school, 
still a father to his people. May they never be 














orphaned |” 
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..+sThe extraordinary public interest in Gen- 
eral Grant has been turned to account by the 
publishers of the late Albert D. Richardson’s 
Personal History of Ulysses 8.Grant, originally 
published in 1868 for use in the Presidential 
campaign. It has now been revised and com- 
pleted by R. H. Fletcher, who has brought it 
down to the date of the removal to Mt. McGre- 
gor, with the promise of a supplement to cover 
the later events and the funeral, It contains 
fac similes of letters from General Grant, Mr. 
Lincoln, Generals Sheridan, Buckner, Lee, etc., 
six maps and thirty-two illustrations, and is de- 
signed for popular sale. (Hartford: American 
Publishing Co.———The Mesers D. Lothrop & 
Co., are also in the market with Words of Our 
Hero, Ulysses 8. Grant; edited by Jeremiah 
Chaplin, and which they intend shall remain 
for some months the latest out, as they have 
copyrighted it in advance, under the date of 
1886. The question in law may possibly arise 
under such a copyright, whether a book is pro- 
tected from the date of entry, or only from 


the date named in the entry, which in 
this instance is 1886. The  collecticn 
is highly popular, and consists of the 


sayings of the hero which have stirred the heart 
of the people. On the whole, we are surprised 
to see how many there are of them, and how 
much force they have in them. The first 
edition, we understand, was exhausted in a day. 
The second, which lies before us, is enlarged by 
a chapter of personal recollections, by that gifted 
lady, Mra. Benton Frémont.- --The 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, swell the elegiac litera- 
ture with a little brochure of six poems by George 
Lansing Taylor, Ulysses 8S. Grant, Conqueror, 
Patriot, Hero, an Elegy, and Other Poems, which 
are published with such a hand-bill of testimon- 
ials from R. H. Stoddard, General Fisk, Bishop 
Harris, Professor Wilkinson, the Rev. Drs. 
Wheatly and Curry, and the Hon, M. J. Cramer, 
U. 8. Minister to Denmark and Switzerland, as 
to make it entirely useless for us to waste a word 
in saying what we think of them. 


Jessie 


- The Art Journal for September, opens 
with an article calling attention to the work in 
stained glass of John La Farge, which deserves 
the attention of intelligent American readers, 
Mr. La Farge’s productions are worthy to com- 
mand their pride and admiration as Americans, 
He is one of the very small number of creative 
minds that have given their genius to art io 
this country. His work has been in a peculiarly 
difficult department of art, and one on which, 
at the first blush, it would be felt that the lack 
in this country of great religious buildings of 
the first magnitude, would impress serious limi- 
tations on any genius. Mr, La Farge has how- 
ever, both on his frescoes and in his glass produc- 
tions, displayed both the freedom and the 
highest characteristics of ‘genius. The Battle 
window in the Harvard Memorial Hall, is a design 
full of breadth, power, and _ freedom, 
which takes back to the best periods 
of the art. The special relation of this to 
American art article gives it a unique interest, 
which we dwell on, though without dispareging 
the others which we are not able to notice. 
———We have at hand the bound volume of 
The Sanitary Engineer, for the quarter ending 
with May last. We consider the Sanitary Engi- 
neer not only the best of its kind, but an indis- 
pensable record of the very best work, experi- 
ment and inventive ingenuity of all kinds, 
the world over, in the departments of architec- 
ture, construction, and that matter which, 
next to godliness, is the principal concern of 
every good citizen, public and private hygiene. 
———We have also at hand for the month the 
latest numbers of the Messrs. Leonard Scott & 
Oo.’s American republication of the British Re- 
views, of The Quiver,of the Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.'s illustrated magazine for Sunday, and gen- 
eral reading for September, and of The Catholic 

World (monthly), also for September. 


one 


..The Messrs. Appleton & Co. reprint in 
this country, Albert D. Vandam’s translation of 
M. De Maupas’ Story of the Coup D’ Btat. it 
is only necessary to remind our readers that to 
fall into the phrase of Victor Hugo, this is the 
story of a crime, by one of the criminals-in- 
chief, and one who has not in any sense re- 
pented. Of the three conspirators who held in 
their keeping the secrets of the coup d’ état of 
December 2d, Prince Napoleon, Saint Arnaud 
and De Maupas, the latter as the Prefect of Po- 
lice, held the most odious position, and had the 
most odious services for his part. How he ren- 
dered them he describes with enthusiasm in this 
volume, and in one or more to follow, proposes 
to carry on the relation through the continu- 
ance of his connection with the Empire. The 
tale is recited point by point with the full consent 
of the author’s Napoleonized conscience, which, 
however seriously it affected his general judg- 
ments, seems to have left his capacity for the 
accurate statement of facts generally unim- 
paired. Wide apart as we lie from him in the 
impressions we get from his narrative, the facts 
as related, are substantially those already in our 
possession. 1: is but fair to say that the account 
of M. Thiers’ poor behaviour when arrested by 
the commissioner of the police, on the morning 
ef the fatal day, has been frequently denied, 





though we fear neither with enough of circum- 
stantiality nor of explicit directness to give the 
assurance that he behaved any better in °51 
than he did in’30. M. Maupas’ story is vivid 
and circumstantial tothe end. Its uncovscious 
confessions are about as criminating to the 
third Napoleon as the Remusat disclosures were 
to the first. 


..The Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish a 
volume of miscellaneous essays, by Frederic 
Henry Hedge, introduced with three papers 
addressed to the speculative need of the times, 
which,from their general subject, give the collec- 
tion its title of Atheismin Philosophy, and Other 
Essays. The philesophical series begins with 
Epicurus, passes to a study of Schopenhauer, 
and ends in a critique of Von Hartmann’s pes- 
simism. It would be difficult to find a more 
brilliant piece uf summary exposition (and we 
may add of execution in the fatal sense) than 
that which we qaote from page 80: 

* Creation, as we apprehend it, creation in the 
view of theism, is thought made manifest; accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer it is will without thought. We 
are to conceive of it as an infinity of blind impulses 
which realize themselves in concrete forms—un- 
conscious will everywhere struggling into being. 
Will wanted to blaze and shine, and it burst into 
suns. It wanted to realize the light and heat of 
those suns, and it became planets revolving around 
them. It wanted to vegetate, and it made trees, It 
wanted to hang from the branches of those trees 
and to feed upon their leaves, and it made the sloth. 
It wanted to burrow in the ground, and it made the 
mole. It wanted to wallow in the mud, and it made 
the crocodile, It wanted to fly, aud it made the 
bird. Among other things, it wanted to know, and 
it made man. It wanted to know more, and it 
made Plato and Aristotle and Kant. It wanted to 
mistify the vulgar, and it made Hegel. Finally, it 
wanted to see itself, to understand thoroughly its 
own essence and working, and it became Schopen- 
hauer. Then it saw all the works that it had made, 
and—Schopenhauer being a pessimist—behold, it 
was very bad!” 


-The first volume which has come to our 
table bearing the imprimatur of the new house 
of **Ticknor & Co.,”” which has succeeded the 
Messrs. Jas. RK. Cagood & Co., is Marmion, by 
Str Walter Scolt, Bart., edited, with notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, with illustrations. This edi- 
tion is uniform with the volumes of Rolfe’s 
“Shakespeare,”’ published by the Messrs. Harper, 
with possibly a slight difference in its favor in 
the paper. It is prepared on the same plan as 
that of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,”’ by the same 
author. The illustrations, both of ‘The Lady 
of the Lake” then, and uf ‘*Marmion” now, have 
been selected from the publishers’ elegant **Holi- 
day Edition” of these poems. Mr. Rolfe bas edi- 
ted **Marmion” as he has edited his previous vol- 
umes, both as to plan and as to scholarly atten- 
tior. All the student will need in the way of 
literary history and general literary criticism is 
supplied. The notes are full and come to the 
point, The text has been collated and compared 
with the greatest pains. Mr. Rolfe asserted 
that “The Lady of the Lake” had not been 
printed correctly for above fifty years. ‘*Mar- 
mion,” he says, has never been printed correct- 
ly. His emendations and corrections are numer- 
ous. Many of them apply obviously to printer's 
errors that have run through all the editions 
from the first. Others are conjectural and 
may meet the fate of all work of this kind, 
The edition is in all respects admirable, and just 
as good for use in the home circle as in the 
school class. 


..It may not be out of place to publish, as 
Dr, Schaff allows us, a passage from a letter 
acknowledging the receipt of his edition of the 
* Teaching of the Apostles,” sent to bim by Dr. 
Von Gebhardt, the discoverer of the Latin frag- 
ment of the “ Teaching,” and one of the very 
first patristic scholars of Germany. He says: 
“Tndem ich Ihren fir die freundliche Uebersend- 
ung Ihres “ Oldest Church Manual,” etc., meines 
hertzlichsten Dank ausspreche, beglickwinsche 
ich Sie zugleich zu der Vollendung eines solches 
standard work! Mit Staunen, ja fast mit Neiderfilit 
es mich wenn ich sehe, was fir eine gewaltige 
Arbeitskraft auch hier wieder zu Tage tritt. Wenn 
man weiss, was Sie alles in den letzten Jahren. 
hervorgebracht, so begreift man in der That nicht 
wie es moéglich war, jetzt schon ein Werk von 
solcher Vollendung der Offentlichkeit zu ibergeben, 
in welchem jede Seite den Beweis liefert fir eine 
Beherrschung «les Stoffes und der Litteratur bis in 
die verborgensten Winkel, und das ganze den 
Eindcuck macht von einer 80 erschdpfenden Behand- 
lung aller einschligigen Fragen, dass man darin 
das Resultat einer Arbeit von Jahren yon sich zu 
haben glaubt,” etc. 


. To promote the interests of the Bartholdi 
erection fund, The North American Review has 
published an attractive account of the statue 
in elegant form, on fine paper, with an effective 
steel engraving of the statue as it will appear 
when completed, under the title of The Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, Described 
by the Sculptor. The brochure is richly illus- 
trated throughout by designs which convey a 
vivid impression of the method pursued in the 
construction of the work at its various stages. 
The descriptive text is by M. Bartholdi himself, 
and is explicit on all pointe. A number of notes 
give the reader supplementary information as to 
how the work is-to be carried forward, how the 





parts are to be supported and the structure 
made safe and secure for all time to come. The 
proceeds of the sale of this unusually attractive 
brochure are devoted to the pedestal and erec- 
tion fund. 


....The Bee Keeper's Guide, published in 
1883, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, has since that time run 
through ten editions, and is now published with 
farther enlargements, and considerable portions 
of it re-written in standard form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Martin Farquuer Tupper is seventy-five 
years old this month. 





..Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, the President of 
the Papyrus Club, has completed a novel, to be 
published this Fall. 


..Mr. Jobn G. 
Center Harbor. 
pletely impaired. 


Whittier is summering at 
His eyesight is almost com- 


..Mr. Thomas B. Aldrich has not, according 
to recent denials, succeeded to any fortune of 
#70,000, or any other sum. 


-The late Colonel Fred Burnaby was a 
lineal descendant of Edward I, a fact on which 
he prided himself not a little. 


.. William Michael Rossetti and Herbert H. 
Gilchrist are raising a considerable sum to be 
given to Walt Whitman, on his English visit. 


.-The anonymous novel “Across the 
Chasm,” turns out to be from the hand of Miss 
Julia Magruder, a daughter of General Ma- 
gruder. 


.. Walter Heines Pollock, well known as the 
editor of the Salurday Leview, is engaged on 
what ought to make a most capital book, a 
biography of David Garrick. 


. Routledge & Co. will publish two new 
**Kate Greenaway” volumes during the coming 
Autumn: ‘‘The Marigold Garden,” and her ac- 
customed ** A!manac” for 1886. 


..The American Dante Society announce, 
much to our satisfaction, that Prof. E. A. Fay’s 
**Concordance to the Divine Commedia,” will be 
completed by 1887. It will be a monumental 
book of its kind, 


..Mr, Johp Boyle O'Reilly is an ardent 
canoeist, and will pacdle up the Delaware this 
month, Colonel Higginson likes tricycling, and 
can frequently be seen of a cool evening wheel- 
ing leisurely along one of the fine roads near 
his home, with his little girl on the seat next 
him. 


..- The unveiling of the Beranger statue, in 
Paris, atiracted little comment,few literary men 
thinking it worth while to be present. Some of 
the Paris papers rightly have administered a 
general reproof to the profession, and certainly 
Beranger wrote too much delightful verse, to be 
utterly ignored except in the anthologies. 


..The suddenly-famous young novelist, 
Florence Warden, who has written ‘‘ The House 
on the Marsh ” and its successors, alludes to her 
own early life thus: 

J left school just in time to learn that, through 
my father’s losses on the Stock Exchange, I should 
have to earn my own living. I became a governess 
for a short time, and worked very hard to qualify 
myself, not only for teaching, but for novel-writing. 
At last, as I could get nobody to read my MS88., and 
as the lady whose five children I was teaching said 
it was ‘a pity I should waste my time on such 
trash,’ I dropped the trash and the teaching together, 
aud went on the stage with my sister, against every- 
body’s wishes. For three years we had a horrible 
and dreary struggle with debt, with ill-health, with 
difficulties of all kinds, Then, on the verge of an 
illness from which I was not expe to recover, I 
wrote, in two months, ‘The House the Marsh,’ 
which ranin The Family Herald without any suc- 
cess; but which, happily for me, hit the taste of the 
general public in volume form, when it had been 
noticed by Mr. Edmund Yates, in The World.” 


.. The inauguration of the new Boston pub- 
lishing house of Messrs. Ticknor & Co., (suc- 
cessors to J. R. Osgood & Co.) recalls a curious 
and eventful literary history. The first appear- 
ance of the name Ticknor, as connected with 
the publishing business, was in 1832, when Wil- 
iam D. Ticknor, the father of Messrs. B. H. 
and T. B. Ticknor took possession of the ‘* Old 
Corner” bookatore, before this time occupied as 
an apothecary’s shop by Dr. Samuel Clarke, the 
father of Rev. James Freeman Clarke. Under 
the firm name of Allen & Ticknor the business 
was carried on until 1834, when Mr. Ticknor 
continued it alone until 1845, when John Reed, 
Jr., and James T. Fields came into the house, 
Mr. W. D. Ticknor died in Philadelphia, in 1864. 
His son, Howard M. Ticknor, was the Ticknor 
of the famous house of Ticknor & Fields, which 
held the leading place among American pub- 
lishers for twenty years. The “Old Corner” 
publishing house during this period recorded 
silently its varied history. Here Charles Dick- 


ens came with his quick, nervous step; Thack- 
eray passed over the threshold escorted by one 
of the house. They published for Lowell and 
Longfellow, for Emerson, Holmes, Whipple, 





Hawthorne, Whittier, Saxe, Winthrop, Taylor, 
Tuckerman, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Aldrich, 
Miss Phelps, (whose first book “The Gates 
Ajar,” was issued by this house,) Stedman, Par- 
ton, Mrs, Clement, and a long list of distin- 
guished foreign autbors. Later, the firm be- 
came Houghton, Osgood & Co., and later still 
divided to form Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
co-partnership of Ticknor & Co. consists of 
Benjamin H., and Thomas B. Ticknor, and 
George F. Godfrey, of Bangor, Maine. Among 
the books that they will soon publisb, are the 
“Life and Letters of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow,” edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow ; 
Howell’s ** The Rise of Silas Lapham)" ; Henry 
James’s ‘The Bostonians”; ‘Social Silhou- 
ettes,””’ by Edgar Fawcett; “s Japanese Homes 
and their Surroundings,” ‘by Prof. Morse, of 
Salem, illustrated with original drawings by the 
author ; a student’s edition of Tennyson, edited, 
with notes and introduction, by W. J. Rolfe, 
entitled, *‘ Tbe Young People’s Tennyson”; 
and last, but not least, Byron’s ‘* Childe Har- 
old,” which will be issued uniform with ‘* The 
Lady of the Lake,” and the other ,7 “wn 
poems published by James R. Osgood & Co, 


_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced wnto the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, svo, 12mo, ete., 
gtve s0 little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books in 
this list tn tnenes and quarters. Ihe nwmober first 
given is the tengoth.\ 


The Lady With the Rubies. 
the German of E. M 








A Novel. From 

har’ litt Translated by 
Mrs. A. Wister 434, pp. 334. Phil- 
delphia: J.B, Urcinesdilemdenw oeveccecoces 125 

Barbara Heathcote’s Triwl. A Novel. By Ros 
Nouchette Carey, author of ellie’s 
Memories,” etc. 7x44, pp. 503. i 


Up-the-Ladder Club; or, The Knights of the 
White Shield. By Edward A. Rand, author 
fy and am Series,” etc. 744x4%, 
pp, 330. w York Philips & Hunt; Cincin- 
nati: BA 4 & Sto 
The senses Hpmael. 
Souyenien of Some, Contine nts, ‘By ‘Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. 6x43, pp. 206. New York: 
Harper BP I okecceccensestes 6: csccegeaneeeeses 
Lewis Arundel; or, The Railroad Life.“ By 
Frank E. Smedley. author of.“ Frank Fair- 
leigh.” etc. (Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, 
PP. 148, The ame........cccccsccccesccersestoces 
The Letters and Times of the tyes Pg oe Lyo on 
G. Tyler. In two volumes, Vol. 4 x5%, 
pp. xv, 736. Richmond, Va.: Voi dt Pai. 
person? Two vols..... 6000-ceesnsecssseesOeorcce 
The Santary Bnctnesy. Vol. XI. December, 
1884—May, 1685. 134x104, pp. 550, New York 
and London: Uhe Sanitary Engineer 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. By William D. 
Howells, author of “A Modern Instance.” 
etc. 7424, pp. 515. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Christ in the Gospels; or, The Life of Our Lord 
n the Words ot the prensciints. By James 
E Cadman, A ‘3 = Ceteodes tion by 
the Rev. P. 8. Hen Toaxb pp. xxiv, 
278. Chicago: pont Pani ation’ Society 
CE HORIOW ..n- ccccccveccoccescccccocsccrcccceoscccee 1 50 
Omear’s Gallic War. Edited by J. H. and W. F. 
Allen and J. B. Greenough, Revised by H. 
P. Judson. Lectin pp. _ 149. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 


Nature In Scripture. rf Study of ‘Bible Verifica- 
tion in the Range of Common Bxperience. 
By E. C. Cummings. 734x5, pp. xi,348. Port- 
land, Me,: Hoyt, Foxe & Donham... ........- 

Sarah and Angelina Grimké. By Catherine H, 
Birney, 64x44, pp. 319. Boston: Lee & Sh ol 
pard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham.. 1 26 

A Family Affair. By Hugh Conway (F. J. Far 
eur), ‘suthor * “ Called Back,” e =. 64x44, pp. 

334. New York: Henry Holt & 
The Poetical Works of Mrs. H. 1. le wis. 63¢x 
4%, pp. 148, Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.. 

By-Ways and Bird Notes. By Maurice Thomp- 
son, author of “ At Loves Extremes,” es. 
74x4, pp. 119, New York: John B. Alden.. 

The Second Coming of Our Lord. Being Papers 
Read at a Conference Held at Niagara, Ont., 
2°07 at — 17, 1885, Linate Dp. 178. — 0: 

riggs... : 


C7 _PP. 222. The 
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Words of Our Hero: “Ulysses. 8. ‘Grant. ‘Edited 
y Sevemnien ' Chaplain. With Personal Remi- 
ha Mrs, Jessie Benton Fromont. 
Tigxdtc, pp. 4 Boston: D. Lothrop &Co..... 


Ulysses . Grant; Conqueror, Patriot, Hero, 
“an E legy, and he voume, i. ‘Nes George 
xh, pp. ew ) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


Published August 14th. 
I, 


A Prince of Darkness. 
ANOVEL. By Fiorence WARDEN, author 
of “The House cn the Marsh,” etc. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 25 cents. Authorized edition. 
Published simultaneously in London and New 
York. 

The latest and ablest of Florence Warden's novels, 


with a plot that absorbs the readers attention from 
begining to end. 
IL. 


Completion of “Glenaveril.” 
Lord Lytton’s new Poem, Glenaveril, is pub- 
lished this day, complete in one volume, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. — 

To be had also in Parts, paper. Parts 1, 2, 
and 3, 25cents each. Last Part, 59 cents. 


0 35 











It. 
New Edition. . 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dia- 
monds. 
A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne, author of 
‘Noble Blood,” etc. 16mo, paper. Price, 
25 cents. 
ded 
The palm ote engages a for she short rt stories is war 


Wokens is pre-eminent in hie ‘Tine of fiction. 


For sale git booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on iptas price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,8, & 6 Bonp Street, Ni 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers errs 
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TICKNOR & (0.5 


(B. H. TICKNOR, T. B. TICKNOR, G. ¥, GODFREY) 


New and Choice Books. 


—— 


WM. D. HOWELLS. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 81.50. 
Each in 1 vol. aS baal litinies 
DR. BR 
A WOMAN'S REAGQUE. A A Bnity. RESPONSI- 
“ Exquisite pieces of workmanship.”—N. O. Dem, 





HOWELLS’S COMEDIES. 


Each inivol, 81.25. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


MR. 


THREE VILLAGES. I vol. Little Classic size, $1.25. 
MR. ent gl PLAYS. 50 cents each, 


THE REGIS THE PARLOR CAR. 
THE STSEPING CAR. THE ELEVATOR. 


“Written with all the exquisite literary skill of 
which Mr, Howells is so thoroughly a master, and 
every page sparkles with bright *touches of dainty 
humor.”’—Syracuse Journal, 


ENRY JAMES. 


THE PInGE OF LONDON. 
LIZ ELE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO. 
PORTRAITS OF PLAC 
DAISY VA Ey z, 
TALES OF THREE CITIES. 
Now Ready. Kachin : vol. 12mo. 1,50. 


HAWTHORNE. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. 81. re (in Press. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
ATHANIEL HAW ‘THORNE AND HIS WIFE. 
a The most charming biography of the year. pure 


aud sweet trom bexivning to end.”’—The Beacon. 
DK. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 





UNCLE REMUS, 


(JOEL — —, 


EMS. (ln Press, 
NIGHTS with UNCLE KEMUS. 


E. W. HOWE. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY FoR. $1.50, 
THE MYSTERY OF THt LOCK bn, 

“The most remarkable of recent Amesicen novela.” 

-Saturday Review, London, 


BLANCHE w. HOWARD. 


AULNAY TOWER. $1.50. 
AUNT SERENA. 81.2 

(Price reduced to $1.50. 

iss Howard can return to A meries and wear the 

laureis of our foremost Woman novelist.”—Berald. 


CRADDOCK, 


WHER Hay: BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 81.50. 
Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains.” 


CABLE, 


DO STOR SEVIER. Imo Bl. 

* it will stana for all time, rs Hawthorne's great 
fictions stand, in the front rank of American novels,” 
—Boston Herald. 


MINGO. 


EDGAR FAWCETT, 
SOCIAL SILHOUETIES. (In Prevs.) 
ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW, 1.00. 


$1.50 
TINKLING CYMBALS. ai. iO. 


ROBBER r GRANT. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARSS. (in Prees.) 
CONF XSS5IUNS OF A "hb VOLOUS GIRL. 


$1,256, 
AN AVERAGE MAN. 


PROF. E. 8s. MORSE. 


a Te HOMES AND THELR SURROUND- 
NGS. (ln Press.) 


LAURENCE HUTTON, 
LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 81.50. 
AMEKICAN ACTOR SERIES. #5 a set. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
SELF-CULTURE. Eleventh Edition. #i.50, 
fnE IDEAS OF THE APOSTLE 4 


L. 
EVENTS. AND EPOUHS IN MELIGIOUS iit iis. 
u 


HOLIDAY POEMS. 


Bqnerhiy iipantvated and bound, each by } rob 8vo, $ 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE THESES OF THE JEWISH 


CHRISTIANS OF KISCHNEFF. 
Last September Tae INDEPENDENT 


brought for the first time to the attention of 
the religious world of America, the news of 
a remarkable Jewish-Christian movement 
in Southern Russia, under the leadership of 
a learned and pious lawyer of Kischneff, 
Joseph Rabinowitz; and since then we 
have from time to time given accounts of 
the growth and development of this com- 
munion. This movement, although its ad- 
herents are as yet but comparatively few in 
number, has attracted the attention of the 
friends of missionary work everywhere to 
a remarkable degree, and it manifestly is now 
already, and in the future will still be more 
a factor of considerable importance in the 
world of Christian missions. The recent 
baptism in Berlin of the spiritual leader of 
this people shows that the development is 
healthy and in the right direction. Both 
on accountof what it already is, as also on 
account of what it promises to be, the origi- 
nal thirteen theses of this communion, 
which with other interesting matter were 
published in the official ‘* Documents” 
issued by this Society in Hebrew and Ger- 
man, and which theses represent the faith 
and animus that fills these earnest souls, 
are worthy of a translation, perusal, and 
study. Tey read as follows: 

1. The present moral and material con- 
dition of the Israelitish brethren in Russia 
is a decayed, distorted and discouraged 
one. 

2. Under the circumstances, to sit in lazy 
idieness would signify to give consent to 
the entire ruin of our Israelitish brethren. 

8. In order to better our circumstances, 
we cannot look to our rich people or their 
money for help, nor to our Rabbins with 
their doctrines, nor to our writers with their 
reasoning, for these are all bent on their 
own benefit, and the welfare of Israel is 
not their object. 

4. Nor must we seek a refuge in leaving 
our birth-place Russia, in order to emi- 
grate to the land of Israel, and just as lit- 
tle in an amalgamation with the native non- 
Jewish population of Russia. 

5. It is our duty to seek hope and assist- 
ance here in Russia, through our own ex- 
ertions, with all our heart, with the assist- 
ance of the Lord (Jehovah), the only one 
who can help. 

6. The material condition of the Jews 
cannot be improved, unless it is preceded 
by an improvement of the moral and 
spiritual status of the people. 

7. In order to bring to rights the moral 
condition, there is need of deep-seated re- 
newing of « spiritual regeneration. We 
must throw away our idols, the love of 
money as such, and in its place must make 
at home in our hearts the love of truth as 
such, and the fear of evil as such. 

8. In order to attain such a regeneration 
we need a helper, a physician, whose per- 
son fand medicine have been fownd re- 
liable. 

9. In order to find such a person we 
must look among the descendants of Jacob 
for a man who loves Israel, and who has 
given his life for the sanctification of God’s 
holy name, and for the sanctification of the 
law and the prophets; aman who is known 
to all the inhabitants of the earth on ac- 
count of the purity of his soul, and his love 
for his people, the children of Israel; a 
man, who, on the one hand, recognized the 
greatness of heart in his Jewisn brethren, 
as they boasted of their noble descent from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and were 
proud of the wisdom which the law, re- 
ceived from Mount Sinai, gave to them, 
and who, on the other hand, saw through 
their stubbornness, ani their proclivity in 
good and prosperous times to desert the 
living God, their heavenly Father, and 
choose for themselves new gods, namely, 
the love of money and the sovereignty over 
their brethren through science and mam. 
mon. 

10. The man who unites within himself 
all these characteristics, we have, after a 
thorough examination of all the books of 
the history of our people, the children of 
Israel, found in the one Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was killed at Jerusalem, before the 
destruction of the last temple, 





11. The wise men of Israel, among his 
contemporaries, could not yet understand 
and grasp his doctrines and his salutary 
purpose, which was his aim in regard to his 
Jewish brethren, this namely, that he laid 
stress upon the observance of the mandates 
of the law that touch the head and hearts 
and not on the trifling features of outward 
acts and deeds. But we, the Jews who 
live in the year 5644, we can with a cer- 
tainty say, that this Jesus sought only the 
true welfare of his brethren, and offered 
peace to his whole generation. 

12. Therefore, the power of our love for 
our Isravlitish brethren, compels us to keep 
holy, and to fear the name of this Jesus, 
our brother, and, with all submission of 
heart, we should learn his holy words spoken 
in truth and love, as they are recorded 
and explained in the gospels; we should 
impress them upon our brethren and the 
children in school; we should receive the 
gospel books as blessed into our houses, 
and join them to all the holy writings 
which have been transmitted to us as a 
blessing from our wise men in all genera. 
tions. 

13. We confidently hope that the words 
of our brother Jesus, which aforetime were 
spoken to our Israclitish brethren in jus- 
tice, love and mercy, may take root in our 
hearts, and may bring: to us the fruit of 
righteousness and of salvation. Then our 
hearts will turn to love the true and the 
good, and then, too, the hearts of the peo- 
ple and the government will be turned in 
good will toward us, to give us aid and 
succor among the other nations, who live 
securely under the shadow of European 
laws, which have been given and written 
in the spirit of our brother, who gave his 
life to make the world blessed, and remove 
evil from the earth. Amen. 

These thoughts may in part yet be some- 
what crude, local and national; but they 
have, on the whole, the right ring, and the 
events of late months show how much in 
earnest the author and the subscribers have 
been and are. While it might be somewhat 
too sanguine to expect through this or a 
similar movement, the literal fulfilment of 
Paul’s hopes, as recorded in Rom. xi, 25, 
26, the Kischneff agitation is undoubtedly 
more than a surface bubble. 


_ 





A very bitter quarrel is now waging, as there 
often has been, in India, between the factions 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Long ago the 
Portuguese supremacy in the Catholic Church 
was bestowed by the Pope, as against the Jesu- 
its. A Jesuit organ explains it thus: 

‘When the King of Portugal was exalted to the 

high position of Patron of the Church inthe East, 
there must have been a weightier reason for confer- 
ring that rank upon him than partiality toward his 
country. It was then considered more than proba- 
ble that the sway of Portugal would within a few 
generations be established throughout the Orient. 
Such was the general belief all over Europe, and the 
Papai Court shared in the universal opinion regard- 
ing the future that awaited the little kingdom of 
Portugal, 
The Jesuits are now very bitter against the Por- 
tzuese control. The Indo-European Correspond- 
ence is their organ, and it is exultant over the 
following, which it quotes from the Cochin 
Argus: 

“Bo the delay in the carrying out of the Papal 

Decree is to end more disastrously to the Padroado. 

All happens for the best, and centuries of 
Goanese jugglery in the name of religion must end 
some day, some way. And the lies they utter, oh, 
shocking! 
No such conflict between Protestants has ever 
been known so bitter as that which has once re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Jesuits, and which 
is still renewed. 


....The difficulty caused by the removal of 
Dr. Woodrow from his professorship in the 
Southern Presbyterian Theological Seminary, of 
Columbia, 8, C,, on the charge of teaching a 
doctrine of evolution inconsistent with the 
Scriptures, does not abate, Several men since 
elected to professorships or instructorspips in 
the seminary, have declined the election, as it is 
asserted by those opposed to Dr, Wogdrow, be- 
cause his opposition in The Southern Presby- 
terian and The Southern Presbyterian Review, 
controlied by him and the opposition of his 
triends, has made it impossible for them to ex- 
pect to succeed. The Southern Presbyterian 
makes a serious attack un the Rev. J. B, Mack, 


the financial agent of the seminary, declaring | 


that he refused to solicit or receive funds for 
the seminary so long as Dr. Woodrow was Presi- 
dent, and that by going about to the meetings 
of the synods, he secured the displacement of 
five trustees by the election of other pen wh 
should be fayorabje to his views, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 


BY 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 








Tus organization, consisting of returned 
missionaries of all evangelical churches in the 
United States and Canada, was formed last year 
at Niayara Falls, Ontario. Its second annual 
meeting was held on the grounds of the Inter- 
national Camp Ground Association, which are 
located on the Canada side, in full sight of the 
Falls, July 27th—Aug. 6th. The object of the 
Union is to promote sympathy and co-operation 
between missionaries of the various denomina- 
tions, and to assist each other in every possible 
way to make their stay at home useful to the great 
cause they all have at heart. The annual meet- 
ings are intended to bring as many of them to- 
gether as possible, to bold meetings in the morn- 
ing for the discussion of practical missionary 
questions, and in the afternoous and evenings 
to present to the audiences that may gather a 
sort of panoramic view of the various mission 
fields, with the customs and habits of the peo- 
ple, their languages, the difficulties encountered, 
and the progress made, The ten days’ meeting 
just closed has been one of peculiar interest 
and power. I propose to give the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT a glimpse of the various 
fields represented, and some general idea of the 
spirit and tone of the meeting. About sixty 
missionaries were present, representing the 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Methodist denominations, and the mission 
fields of Japan, China, Siam, Burmah, India, 
Turkey, Spain, South America, and Northwest 
British America, 

Japan was represented by the Rev. C, 8. Ely, of 
the Canada Methodist Church, and the Rev, 
Messrs, Davisson and Long, and Miss Priest, of 
the M. E. Church. We had accounts of the 
Roman Catholic operations in the Empire, the 
attempt tu get political control, the persecutions 
to which the Christians were subjected, the 
banishment of the priests, the edicts against 
Christianity, and the hostility to all Christian 
missions which followed. Then came before us 
the opening of the long-closed doors by Commo- 
dore Perry, the entrance of Protestant missioner, 
the conflict of thought, bringing out Japanese 
philosophy and the rationalizing and infidel in- 
fluence of many of the foreign instructors em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government. Then we 
had presented the growing influence of the mis- 
sions, the earnestness of native converts, and 
the impulse to seek a special baptism of the Di- 
vine Spirit. It all culminated in the glowing 
and impreesive account given by the Rev. Mr. 
Davisson of the great revival, which so moved 
all hearts that it was spontaneously followed by 
a consecration meeting, in which many were led 
to au earnest consecration of all to God. 

China was represented by the Rev. A. H, 
Smith and Mrs. Whitney, of the American Board ; 
Mrs. Shaw, of the Presbyterian Church; the 
Rev. M. H. Houston and J. L. Davis, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church; the Rev. Drs. 
Baldwin, Sites and Wheeler, L. W. Pilcher, and 
B. E. Edgell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Miss Hu King Eng, a Chinese young lady, now 
studying at Delaware, Ohio, intending to be- 
come a medical missionary among her people- 
From these representatives we had the history 
of missions in all parts of the Empire, the won” 
derful progress in all the departments of the 
work, the persecutions endured, and the 
strong Christian character developed by the 
native converts. The simple narrative, given 
in good English, by Miss Hu, of her conversion, 
and her call to devote her life to the service of 
hef Saviour, touched every heart, and left a 
profound impression. The messages brought by 
all the missionaries were full of cheer and hope. 
The essay of Mr. Smith, on the civilization of 
China, was an admirable production, worthy of 
an extended hearing. 

Siam was represented by the venerable Dr. 
Dean, of the Baptist Church, and the younger 
but still venerable missionaries of the Presby. 
terian Church, the Rev. 8. R. House, M.D., and 
Mrs. House, They were accompanied by Miss 
Minnie Dows, an intelligent and amiable young 
Siamese lady, whose narrative of Christian ex- 
perience, and singing of Siamese hymns added 
much to the interest of the occasion. The full 
and luminous accounts given by Mrs. House 
and Dr. House, showed much progress, both 
among the Siamese and among the 
Laos people of the North, Burmah was 
represented by Mrs. Harris, Miss Rathburn, 
and Miss Laurence, and the two Burmese young 
jadies, all of the Baptist Mission, They brought 
before us the work among the Burmans and the 
Karens, from the beginning to the presents 
when the number of communicants has reached 
26,000. With many articles illustrating the 
habits of the people, and with singing in the 
Burman and Karen languages, these ladies 
added greatly to the interest of the meeting, 

India was represented by the Rev. Messrs 


Gracey, Oppningham, Hoskins, McMahon, 





Madge, Stone, and J. E. Scott, with Mrs, Hos- 
kins, Mrs. McMahon, and Mrs, Mudge, of the 
Methodist Mission ; Mrs, Wilder and Mrs. New- 
ton, of the Presbyterian Mission; and Mrs, 
Clough, of the Baptist Mission, They brought 
before us the various races, languages, and dif- 
fering forms and customs, of the mixed popula- 
tions of India, Beside the regular missionary 
work, we had representatives of the great work 
going on among European sailors, by Mr. Stone, 
and of the special work done for the poor lepers, 
by Mrs. Newton. A paper by the Rev. Mr. 
Mudge on missions and literature, was full of 
interesting facts and statistics on that subject, 
The great advance made by Protestant missions 
in these later years, was brought before us in the 
most forcible manner, and we all caught the 
spirit of these devoted workers, and joined in 
their assurance of much more rapid successes in 
the near future, 

Turkey was most ably and forcibly represented 
by the Rev. Dr. J. K. Greene, of the American 
Board, in an address bristling with facts, and 
covering, in an admirably condensed and per- 
spicuous form, all departments of the work 
evangelistic, educational, the translation, print- 
ing, and circulation of scriptures, and other 
books. An interesting incident occurred at the 
close of his address. He had referred to a re- 
vival at Hadjin, away up in the Armenian 
mountains, and to the faithful labors of Mrs. 
Coffin there after the murder of her husband. 
Some one in the audience asked: ‘‘Is Mrs. Cof- 
fin still there?” A dark-featured man in one of 
the back seats responded: ‘‘ Yes; she is.” Dr, 
Greene asked the stranger who he was, when he 
replied: ‘‘I am the native pastor of the church 
at Hadjin.” He then bore cordial testimony to 
the correctness of Dr. Greene’s address on all 
points. It seems that he came last year to 
America for further study, and is studying at 
Oberlin ; but during vacation time came to visit 
Niagara. He was called to the platform and 
made an interesting address, 

Spain was represented by Rev. T. L. Gulick 
and wife, who showed that the gospel is making 
its way in that land, and that Protestant Mis- 
sions are needed for the spiritual enlightenment 
of the masses, and have already had a fair de- 
gree of success. 

South America was represented by Mrs. D. D, 
Lore and the Rev. Wm. Bingley; but I did not 
hear from them any account of the field in 
public meetings. 

The work among Indians in the far Northwest 
was very graphically pictured by the Rev. E. BR. 
Young, of the Canada Methodist Church. The 
great hardships endured, uwing to the extreme 
cold, especially when traveling, were abundant- 
ly compensated by the conversion of many red 
men, who proved in many ways their fidelity to 
Christ. 

Some important topics were discussed at 
morning sessions—such as ‘Self support in 
Missions,” ‘Denominational Corporation,” 
‘* The place of the English language in mission- 
ary work.” There was essential agreement on 
great principles, yet difference enough in the 
application of them to make the discussions 
spicy and interesting. 

The officers for the next year are, President, 
Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., Methodist, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.; Vice-President, Rev. M. H. Houston, 
D.D., Southern Presbyterian, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Secretary, Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D.D., Methodist, 
Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. R. House, 
M.D., Waterford, N. Y. These, with Rev. C. 
W. Park, Congregatioaal, Mrs. J. E. Clough, 
Baptist, and the Rev. E. R. Young, Canada, 
Methodist, constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee, 

A protest against the continued connection of 
the British Government with the cultivation 
and sale of opium in India, and the legislation 
of the traffic in China, was adopted, and ordered 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Anglo- 
Oriental Society, for the suppression of the 
opium trade in London. 

An address to the Evangelical Churches, urg- 
ing greater earnestness and more systematic 
co-operation in mission ary work, was adopted. 

The social features of the occasion were ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. The Union is greatly in- 
debted to the Rev. W. B. Osborn and his col- 
leagues of the International Camp Ground As- 
sociation for their generous and hospitable en- 
tertainment. 


Tue late Dr. H. A. Stern, whose death was 
recently recorded, was a person of considerable 
importance in the history of modern mission 
work, He was one of the men imprisoned by 
King Theodore of Abyssinia, for whose release 
the English expedition under Lord Napier took 
place in 1868, which ended in the capture of 
Magdala, the capital of Abyssinia, and the sui- 
cide of Theodore, Dr. Stern was sent to East- 
ern Africa in 1860, by the London Society for 
Jewish Missions. Theodore never favored mis- 
sion work in his couatry ; but encouraged such 
an enterprize among the Falashas, or Black 
Jews, in the western partof hiskingdom. Stern 
incurred his disfavor innocently, was cast intg 
prison with » ppmber of others, and wes Dot 


foleased until the eapture of Magdale, 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Gewenat Grant's tomb at Riverside has 
been visited by crowds all during the week. It 
is estimated that about 40,000 people visited the 
tomb on last Sunday. All the elevated roads 
had to run extra trains in or ler to accommodate 
the crowds, All the surface roads running to 
Fort Lee Ferry were packed to their full limit. 
A special squad of police was detailed to keep 
the crowd in order, and also eleven detectives. 
There were no indications cf boisterousness, and 
no arrests were necessary. Shortly before noon 
it became necessary to form a line from the 
tomb, where the sentry could not keep back the 
pressure from those who wished to linger around 
the vault. The line after. it was formed began 
to lengthen with new arrivals, until it stretched 
in a serpentine fashion for nearly a quarter of a 
mile below the temb. The people in it walked 
three or four abreast as they passed the vault, 
They were allowed to move slowly and take a 
good look between the gratings, but were kept 
moving. The sight-seers were neatly dressed. 
The battery which has the duty of guarding the 
tomb is one of the finest in the army, and is 
commanded by Capt. J. A. Fessenden, of the 
Fifth United States Artillery, and nephew of the 
former Senator from Maine. The heavy oak 
doors of the tomb have been left open to enable 
persons who so desired to view the inside. The 
interior has rapidly filled with flowers, sent from 
all parts of the Union. Something over $41,000 
has been collected for the Grant Monument 
Fund. The necessary amount for the construc- 
tion of the monument in Chicago, $40,000, has 
been collected. St. Louis also proposes to erect 
a monument, costing $25,000. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Drexel, Morgan & Co., this 
city, or to the Mayor of New York. 





...-An unsatisfactory ending was reached on 
August 15th, of the long trial at Boston of the 
Captain of the bark ‘Mary Celeste,” (which was 
wrecked on the coast of Haytiin January last, 
and th2 owners of her cargo, who were charged 
with conspiracy. The jury, after being out 
twenty-four hours, were unable to agree. The 
case is one of the most singular that has ever 
occurred. Capt. Gilman C. Parker, the veteran 
master of the brig Mary Celeste, is accused of 
wilfully running his vessel on a reef off the coast 
of Haytiin January last, causing the loss,practi- 
cally,of everything on board. His indictment for 
barratry is still pending. The indictment in the 
trial just ended in a disagreement, accused the 
Captain and several of the most prominent mer- 
chants of Boston, who owne. the cargo, of con- 
spiracy to wreck the vessel in order to obtain 
the insurance. The Celeste was valued at 
$6,000, and insured for only $2,500. The crime 
of barratry is a capital offence. 


....-Aquila M. Jones, Postmaster of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., whose dismissal of five of his em- 
ployees cn July lat, caused the recent investiga- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission, has given 
out his statement to the Investigating Com- 
mittee, for publication. He states that ic is true 
that he dismissed two of the men without pre- 
ferring charges, but says that he had been in- 
formed by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton that he had 
the right to do so. Mr. Eaton, in speaking of 
the case, said that there was no testimony what- 
ever, showing any violation of the rules within 
the part of the service subject to the examina- 
tion. It was beyond dispute that he had neither 
removed nor appointed any person in violation 
of either the law or the rules. He also stated 
that it was clear enough that some of the declar- 
ations of the Postmaster were quite out of har- 
mony with the spirit of Civil Service Reform. 


....At Philadelphia an explosion on the 
steamer ‘‘S. M. Felton” occurred just after she 
had left her dock on her trip, on the morning of 
August 17th, to Wilmington, Del. As she was 
opposite pier 8 south wharves, the passengers 
and crew were startled by an explosion which 
shook the boat from stern to stern, and when 
the smoke cleared away it was found that the 
entire forward part of the vessel above the water 
line had been badly damaged, and a number of 
passengers injured, some of them severely. The 
pilot-house and entire upper deck were lifted 
and fell to the lower deck. The bow presented 
& scene of complete wreck. Tugs came to the 
rescue and the passengers were removed, There 
were more that 500 people on the boat when the 
explosion occurred. 


+»..A very serious charge is brought by the 
New York Times against Mr. J. R. Weaver, late- 
ly Consul-General of the United 8 ates in Aus- 
tria, on the authority of Mr. Edmond Jiissen, 
his successor. It is alleged that Weaver sold 
the place of Vice-Consul to William Herz, of 
Vienna, for the sum of $600 a year. Herz was 
the landlord of Weaver. The rent of the prem- 
ises was $600, and Weaver, according to the 
story, made Herz his Vice-Consu! in licu of this 
sum. The money, $600, was paid from the 
Treasury of the United States, and, instead of 
handing it over to Herz, Weaver put it in bis 
_ PYP pocket. Mr. Jiissen also says, that Herz 
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applied to him to continue the arrangement‘ 
and in this way the truth was discovered. 


...-The people of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, 
are considerably alarmed about a death which 
occurred on Wednesday night, Aug. 12th, at 
White Horse, a small place near Kirkwood, just 
outside of the city. There is a strong suspicion 
that the case was one of Asiatic cholera, as all 
the syroptoms of that disease were present. The 
coroner gave a certificate of death from con- 
gestion of the brain due to cholera morbus, 
Coroner Beale, who is also a practising physi- 
cian, afterwards continued his investigations, 
and found that the symptoms in the case were 
identical with those of Asiatic cholera. A rigid 
investigation is being made by Dr. Beale to de- 
termine the character of the disease. 


....-The storm of Wednesday, August 12th, 
which raged through central New York, caused 
a total loss of about a quarter of a million dol- 
jars in the vicinity of Schenectady. The storm 
track was five miles long by three miles wide. 
There is not a farmer probably, in the region 
who has not sustained some loss. Acres upon 
acres of the most fertile flat lands of the Mohawk 
Valley are ruined. These lands are valued at 
#200 an acre. They are buried under several 
feet of sand and rocks. The New York Central 
Railway, owing to a disastrous washout, was 
unable to run trains for several days. The 
losses to the New York Central and Hudson 
River Company by the various washouts will ex- 
ceed $100,000, 


....Numerous meetings have been held in 
Montreal and Quebec recently, to discuss the 
question of the commutation of Riel’s sentence. 
On Aug. 13th, 5,000 persuns assembled at Saint 
Sauveur, a suburb of Quebec, and passed resolu- 
tion{praying the Governor General to appoint 
a medical commission to inquire into Riel’s men- 
tal state, and to commute his sentence. Over 
8,000 persons gathered at the Papineau Market 
in Montreal, on Aug. 6th, listened to addresses 
from Messrs. Lemieux and Charles Fitzpatrick, 
and passed resolutions condemning the so-called 
unconstitutional trial. 


....According to a telegram from San Fran- 
cisco, Maxwell, the alleged murderer of C, Arthur 
Preller, now says that in due time he will pro- 
duce Preller alive and well, and show where he 
got the Lody found in the trunk. Maxwell 
asserts that the body in the trunk was bought 
by himself and Preller and left in the South- 
ern Hotel at St. Lousis for the ,purpose 
of procuring insurance money upon Prel- 
ler’s life. Preller’s father in London states, 
that his son only had one insurance policy, and 
that was for $5,000. He says he has positive 
proof that the body in the trunk was that of bis 
son. 


....The immediate-delivery,ten-cent stamps 
are to be issued and the system put into opera- 
tion on Oct. 1s. When the stamp is attached 
to a letter in addition to the lawful postage it 
shall be regarded as entitling such a letter to im- 
mediate delivery within the carrier limit of any 
free delivery office, which may be designated by 
the Postmaster-General as a special delivery 
office, or within one mile of the Post Office at 
any city or town having a population of 4,000 
or over. 


....Tbe refusal of the Austrian Government 
to receive Mr. Keiley as Minister of the United 
States, because his wire is a Jewess, agaiu leaves 
him on the hands of the Government. It is not 
known whether he will be recalled. It is stated 
that he is to be appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State in place of Mr. Adee ; also, that he 18 to be 
appointed Consul General at Paris in place of 
Mr. Walker; and finally, that he is to receive 
another miss:on for a third experiment on some 
foreign power. 


FOREIGN, 


...-Parliament was prorogued on Aug. 14th 
until Oct. 8ist. The Queen, in her speech from 
the throne, stated that the death of El Mahdi 
would probably enable her to perform with less 
difficulty the duties toward the ruler and people 
of Egypt, which events had imposed upon her, 
She should not relax her efforts to place govern- 
ment and good order in that country upon a 
tirm foundation. She also said: ‘ My relations 
with other powers are of a friendly nature. Dit- 
ficulties, which at one time were of an anxious 
character, rose between my Government and 
Russia, concerning the limits of the territory of 
my ally, the Ameer of Afghanistan. Negotia- 
tions for their adjustment still continue, and 
will, I trust, lead at an early period, to a satis- 
factory settlement.” Tbe Marquis of Salisbury’s 
departure for the Continent has been postponed, 
owing to the the Zulficar dispute. The latest 
despatches from St. Petersburg to the Govern- 
ment, include a topographic report of Russian 
engineers on the Zulficar district, and a note 
from M. de Giers, proposing a new frontier line 
through the district, The nature of this pro- 
posal promises an early settlement of the dis- 
pute. The yacht “Sunbeam” with Mr, Glad- 
stone and party on board, passed Leathfos on 
the coast of Norway, on Saturday last, and 
arrived off Eide on the 16th, The vessel 





grounded, a few miles out from Vik, on Satur- 
day, but was floated without damage, Mr. 
Gladstone is deriving great benefit and enjoy- 
ment from his cruise. He is in excellent health 
and spirits, He takes the keenest delight in 
fishing, and acts as thuugh the cares of state- 
craft had never weighed upon his mind. The 
condition of Mr, John Ruskin, who is critically 
ill, remains unchanged. He suffers from in- 
somnia, and has an affection of the brain. 
The Duke of Richmond has been appointed Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. He is already a member of the Cabi- 
net, being President of the Board of Trade, 
The speech of Michael Davitt, at Longford, 
on August 15th, in which he pledged 
himself to support the Parnellite can- 
didates in the general elcctions, is widely com- 
mented upon. It has caused much relief and 
dispelled doubts which had existed in many 
minds, as to Mr. Davitt’s course and the mischief 
itmightcause. It is believed, however, that Mr. 
Davitt’s profession of loyalty does not mean a 
permanent submission, but only a long truce in 
face of the common enemy, A motion was 
adopted in the House of Lords on August 12th 
thanking General Lord Wolseley and Genera, 
Graham and the officers and soldiers and ma- 
rines who took part in the Khartim expedition 
for the valor, perseverance and high spirit they 
displayed in their arduous work in the desert 
campaigns. Lord Tennyson when asked concern- 
ing the Gordon Memorial Fund, said: ‘Asa 
commencement the available funds amount to 
£22,000, of which £18,000 were derived from the 
Mansion House fund. The annual cost of each 
boy is estimated at £22. This figure is some- 
what higher than the average estimate for boys 
in industrial schools, and will, therefore, give a 
larger margin for educational expenses, The 
boys will enter at ages varying from fourteen to 
sixteen, and will remain till they reach eighteen. 


...-The cholera, instead of abating, is increas- 
ing to a terrible extent in Spain. Granada is in 
a most desperate condition, as a result of the 
ravages of cholera. The state of affairs there is 
really worse than it was in Naples last year, dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic in that city. There 
are no doctors now in Granada, and the dead 
bodies of cholera victims lie unburied in the 
streets, Cholera has appeared in Barcelona, 
Bilboa, San Sebastian, Santander, Huesca, and 
Tolosa. Relatives of cholera patients in many 
of the Spanish provinces assault the doctors in 
the belief that they poison their patients. The 
Archbishop of Seville died of cholera on 
August 10th, The total number of deaths 
in the infested provinces since the out- 
break of the epidemic is 57,000, and it is 
estimated that 60,000 persons have fled from the 
kingdom. The Madrid Gazette stated, on Aug. 
12th, that in the twenty-four hours preceding, 
6,464 new cases of cholera and 2,109 deaths had 
been reported from 576 towns in thirty-six prov- 
inces in Spain. This is the highest number of 
victims yet reported in that length of time. 
The cholera panic increases daily at Marseilles, 
The average of departures from Marseilles, by 
railway alone, has already increased 2,000 per 
day. Asan instance of the laxness with which 
the Marseilles sanitary authorities perform their 
duties, the case of the captain of an English 
vessel lying in the port may be mentioned. The 
captain’s daughter died of cholera aboard the 
ship, He at once notified the authorities and 
requested the disinfection ot the vessel. Al- 
though at noon on Aug. 2d thirty hours had 
elapsed since the girl’s death no official action 
had as yet been taken concerning the death by 
the Marseiiles authorities, 


-..-The Sultan of Zanzibar was notifled on 
August 12th, by Admiral Paschen, commanding 
the German fleet there, that unleas he complied 
within twenty-four hours with Germany's pre- 
liminary demands concerning the possessions 
claimed in Zanzibar by German subjects, friend- 
ly relations would be dropped. The Sultan 
made no reply to this notice within the time 
specified. Admiral Paschen telegraphed on 
August 14th, that the Sultan of Zanzibar has 
given unconditional assent to Germany’s claim 


to protection over all the territory occupied in 
Zauzibar by Germans, including tnat of Suitan 
Vitu, Germany's friend. ‘The Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar nas ordered his subjects to keep peace with 
the Germans, and bas withdrawn his troops 
from the now recognized German territory. 


....The police have reason to believe that 
Farquharson, the Munster Bank defaulter, has 
not succeeded in getting out of the country, 
Tney hear that he was seen in London on Thurs- 


day last by a waiter formerly in Dublin, who 
was familiar with bim, He had shaved his chin 
and moustache and wore only side whiskers, The 
man followed bim tw the neighborhood of 
Fenchurch Street in order to track him to his 
lodgings ; but he lost Farqunarson in the crowd 
and then infurmed Scotlaud Yard, 


....4 dispatch from Cairo says that informa. 
tion has been received there that a civil war has 
has 
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HELEN J ACKSON. 


Wane “HH. H.” was not so entirely 
identified with Tug INDEPENDENT as was 
Mary Olemmer, a much larger part of her 
writings first appeared in this paper than 
in any other journal. We feel a special and 
personal loss in her death, which occurred 
in San Francisco, on Wednesday of last 
week. Her health hae been infirm for 
some years, and she had been confined to 
her bed for several weeks from a broken 
limb; but the real cause of her death is 
said to have been cancer in the stomach. 

Helen Fiske was the daughter of the 
professor of Greek in Amherst College. 
Some of the older residents of the town of 
Amherst will remember the amusing story, 
of how she and the daughter of another 
professor, twe little romantic girls, once 
planned to run away from home and seck 
their fortune. They did not get more than 
a mile or two from home, before they were 
brought ingloriously back. She lived a 
year or two in Albany, N. Y., in the 
home of Dr. Ray Palmer, where she 
became engaged to her first husband; 
Major E. B. Hunt, a brother of Gov. 
ernor Hunt. His sudden death, and 
thet of ber only child, almost drove her 
heart into literature, and she soon stood tn 
the very fropt rank of the female writers 
af the country. he felt a certain repug- 


pletely, as we believe Lattets ting he 


attempts to mislead inquiry, under the 
name of ‘‘Saxe Holme.” The one story 
under that name, of the discovery of the 
tourmalines,’ was sufficient to convince 
us that the writer, who drew the incident 
from Prof. C. U. Shephard’s finding those 
tourmalines in Paris, Me., was herself 
of Amherst origin. After her marriage to 
Mr. Jackson, she began to conquer this 
over-sensitiveness to publicity, and wrote 
under her own name. 

In all that she wrote ‘‘H. H.” felt her- 
self to be a missionary sent to do good. 
Although she kept not all her father’s 
faith—perhaps not much beyond the basal 
truths on which she stood firm, of God 
and immortality--the devotion to high ob- 
jects, the consecration to the weal of hu- 
manity which is the larger element in con- 
version, was not lost, but grew more dom- 
inant with her years. Her ‘ Bits of Talk,” 
which first appeared in great part as edit- 
orials in The INDEPENDENT, were devoted 
to the treatment of children and the morals 
of home life. In her last years she gave 
herself to the interests of the Indians. The 
major part of her “Century of Dishonor,” 
first appeared in our columns. Afterwards 
she had a commission from the Govern- 
ment to examine the condition of the Mis- 
sion Indians of California, and the story of 
their wrongs not only was transmitted 
officially to Washington, but found expres- 
sion in what was her most inspired story, 
‘* Ramona,” published first in The Christian 
Union, and which we well remember she 
wrote in a whirlwind of passion, and at a 
speed much greater than anything she had 
ever before penned. Only now did she feel 
that she had found her mission, something 
worth living for. 

She was a very careful, painstaking 
writer. Her manuscript, on yellow paper, 
was erased and interlined above that of al- 
most any one we have known. She did 
not trust to her inspiration, but much more 
to the work of the file. Withal, she was a 
prolific writer, and much of her best work, 
of the character of her *‘ Bits of Travel at 
Home,” has not been collected. Perhaps 
her reputation will rest on her poetry, but 
it is our opinion that her prose was more 
agreeable than her poetry. The verse we 
publish this week is not of her best, and it 
indicates, with some exaggeration, her 
limitation rather than her strength. She 
was so busy in telling her thought that she 
did not study the graces of beautiful ex- 
pression. We do not believe she would 
ever have cared to study Lanier’s ** Science 
of English Verse,” and her lines lacked 
somewhat of fluent melody. But they 
were rich in serious and poetic thought, if 
not in simile and figure, and her poetry de- 
served its popularity. Her prose was al- 
ways simple, direct, limpidly clear, and 
full of substance, whether it were the de- 
scription of a scene, or a little sermon. 

We believe we began to publish some- 
what regularly articles by ‘“H. H.” in 
August, 1866, and since then we have 
printed 871 poems and prose pieces from 
her pen. From this one can get an idea 
what journalism does to encourage litera- 
ture. A large part of these articles, and 
those she wrote for 7'he Christian Union, 
The Century, and The Atlantic Monthly, 
have been gathered into permanent vol- 
umes, and enrich our national literature. 


Who is there to take her place? 
Ot 


THE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
BILL. 


Tur substance of the so-called “ Freedom 
of Worship Bill,” has been before the legis- 
lature of this state every year since 
1880, including that year, and has not 
yet become a law; and, as we trust, it 
never will. That our readers may see just 
what this bill is, we give it, as follows, 
in the form in which it was presented to the 
last legislature : 








‘*Secrion 1. All persons, including those who 
may have been or may hereafter be; committed 
or taken charge of by any of the institutions 
mentioned in this act, are hereby declared to 
be, and are, entitled to the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship 
without discrimination or preference. 

“Sc, 2. This act shall be deemed to apply to 
every incorporated or unincorporated society 
for the reformation of its inmates, Honse of 
Refuge, Protectory, or other Reformatory or 
Penal Institution continuing to receive for its 





use either public moneys or a per capita sum 





from any municipality for the support of the in- 
mates, 

“Bec. 3. The rules and regulations established 
for the government of the institutions men- 
tioned in this act shall recognize the right of 
the inmates to the free exercise of their religious 
belief, and to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, and shall 
allow and provide for holding religious instruc- 
tion and for private ministration to the inmates 
in such manner as may best carry into effect 
the spirit and intent of this act, and be con- 
sistent with the proper discipline and 
management of the institution; but nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to author- 
ize any additional expenditure on the part of 
the state ; and the inmates of such institutions 
shall be allowed spiritual advice and spiritual 
ministration from some recognized clergyman of 
the denomination or church which said inmates 
may respectively prefer, or to which they may 
have belonged prior to their being confined in 
such institutions ; such advice and ministration 
to be given within the buildings where the in- 
mates are required by law to be confined, in such 
manner and at sach hour as will be in harmony, 
as aforesaid, with the discipline of the institu- 
tion, and secure to auch inmates the free exercise 
of their religious beliefs in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, 

“Sec. 4. [tshall not be lawful to compel any 
of such inmates to attend any religious exercise 
not conducted by a clergyman of the denomina- 
tion to which such inmates may belong, or may 
have belonged at the time of their reception ; 
and in all matters pertaining to religion, the 
rights of conscience of such immates, and the 
free exercise thercof, shall be carefully re- 
spected. 

“Sec. 5. he wilful violation of any of the 
provisions of thia act shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor. 

“Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately.” 


The tirst section of the bill, while a legis- 
lative enactment of a general principle al- 
ready in the constitution of this state, goes 
beyond the constitution in extending the 
application of that principle to persons con- 
fined in prison. ‘‘ The exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship 
without discrimination or preference” to 
which the constitution refers, is not that of 
convicts shut up in prison for their crimes, 
but that of persons out of prison, jus: as 
the right of personal liberty and mapy 
other rights secured by the constitution 
refer to the latter and not tLe former. The 
bill, hence, proposes in effect to amend the 
constitution of this state by legislative 
action. Jt does so by extending its pro- 
vision in regard to freedom of worship to 
all the institutions specified in the second 
section 

This is a very plausible way of getting 
at the real gist of the bill, which we find in 
the third section. If our readers will care- 
fully study the phraseology of this section 
they will see that it provides for the intro- 
duction of religious sectarianism into the 
institutions named, which are in part sup- 
ported by the public money,.und that, too, 
at the option of the inmates thereof. There 
was no occasion, and there is no occasion 
for any such legislation in respect to these 
inmates; and but for the desire of a certain 
portion of the Catholic Church legislature 
to force Catholic sectarianism into the in- 
stitutions in question, and also the desire 
of selfish politicians to count the Catholic 
vote, no such bill would have ever been 
presented to the legislature of this state. 
The law proposed is not one simply for the 
protection of the religious rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution of the state, but 
rather for the legal introduction and en- 
forcement of religious sectarianism in the 
reformatory and penal institutions named, 
and in part supported at the public ex- 
pense. Such would be the practical work- 
ing of the law; and this is precisely the 
result which those are seeking who are 
urging the adoption of this measure. We 
are opposed to the bill, not only because 
we are opposed to the doctrine of Church 
and State in every possible form of the 
idea, but because we believe that its adop- 
tion would work serious injury to the in- 
stitutions to which the bill is made appli- 
cable. To call the bill a ‘ Freedom of 
Worship Bill,” is a misnomer. Its real 
character is that of scctarian propagandism 
in the Catholic form, for Catholic ends, 
and in part at the publicexpense. Oatho- 
lics are the only parties who insist upon 
this measure, and have done so for several 
years past. 





Taking this view of the question, we are 
heartily in sympathy with the movement 
inaugurated by ‘‘the Central Committee 
for protecting and perpetuating the sepa- 
ration between Church and State.” This 
Committee proposes that the constitution of 
this state shall be so amended as to declare 
that the legislature ‘* shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This 
is in the exact language of one of the 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
Put this language into the constitution of 
this state, and that will be the end of all 
such freedom of worship bills as the one 
under consideration. The religious sects 
will be left to take care of themselves at 
their own charges, as they should be, 
without any interference by the state, or 
any support from the state. This is the 
American doctrine, and we thoroughly be- 
lieve in its soundness. Our Catholic fellow- 
citizens, whether of the priesthood or the 
laity, while entitled to the same protection 
in their religious rights as Protestants, 
should be content to let the state in this 
country attend to the secular affairs of so- 
ciety, and leave religionists of all types to 
do the work of sectarian propagandism in 
their own way, and at their own cost, with- 


out molestation or help by thestate. 
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OUR WOMEN WRITERS. 


WHEN such a bright light as ‘* H. H.’ 
goes out, we cannot but raise the question, 
Who will take her place? 

A few survive of un older generation 
than Mrs. Jackson’s. Mrs. Stowe may be 
said to have ceased to write a dozen years 
ago. The same is true of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. They cannot be expected to add to 
theirfame. ‘‘ Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. 8. 
J. Lippincott), still writes occasionally. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cook’s place in literature 
is also achieved. The same is true of Miss 
Lucy Larcom, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, and ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,” (Miss 
Mary A. Dodge). 

To the same literary generation as Mrs. 
Jackson belong some who, though younger, 
perhaps, began to write before her. We 
may mention fucile princeps Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, who possesses a rare quality 
of genius. After her must be mentioned 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, from whom we have 
heard too little since her father’s death. 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton served her 
apprenticeship in miscellaneous literary 
drudgery, but now finds leisure for finer 
work. Her sonnets have a charming deli- 
cacy, and her sketches are admirable. 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter writes only verse which 
has the breath of the salt air, and in its 
narrow compass is very pleasing. Her 
prose, as we remember it, was vigorous, 
and we would gladly read more of it. The 
name of Miss Kate Field also deserves men- 
tion, and that of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
of Miss Harriet McEwen Kimball, of Miss 
Charlotte F. Bates, of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Then follows the name of one who may 
be called ‘‘ H. H.’s” pupil and who with 
an easier style best carries her mantle. 
‘Susan Coolidge” (Miss Sarah C. W so0lsey), 
a wiiter of sweet verses and pleasant prose. 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett has a rapidly grow- 
ing reputation which she earns by admira- 
ble literary work. Her last two books 
have won praise from both sides of the sea, 
and lead us to believe that from no wriver 
have we more to hope in the future. Of 
similar growing rank is Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, {rom whom much more 
may be hoped,thvugh one could ask for no 
more delicate character drawing than may 
be found in ** For the Major” and ‘ East 
Angels.” Miss Harriet W. Preston, Miss 
Nora Perry and Miss Emma _ Lazarus 
(whose verses incline to Jewish themes), 
continue to contribute occasional short 
poems to the periodicals, as does also Mrs. 
8. M. B. Piatt, whose verse commands at- 
tention despite its lack of easy grace. Miss 
Agnes Tincker’s health has not allowed her 
to do as much as was hoped of her. Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, after a tong period of hack 
. work,ia achieving in ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,’ 
and other stories, a marked and recognized 
success. We ought to mention also Mrs. 
Lucy ©. Lillie, as an accepted author of 
short stories; and Mrs. Lucy Hamilton 
Hooper, author of ‘‘Tsar’s Window”--neither 
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nominis umbra nor nomen umbre, but a live 
writer, though her name recalls that other 
Lucy Hooper celebrated in ‘Whistler's poem 
“They Tell Me, Lucy, Thou art Dead”; and 
our own admirable Washington correspond- 
ent, Miss Kate Foote. Mrs. Susan E. Wal- 
lace, too, gives promise of greater promi- 
nence in the future, although her sketches 
as yet have been almost wholly in the line 
of‘ H. H.’s” “Bits of Travel,” tinged with 
an we Frances Hodgson Burnett as 
the brightest light (a revolving light, 
however, whose brightness is just now ob- 
scured, but whose brilliant flashes we al- 
ways look for), we may begin the list of the 
latest aspirants for literary honors. Miss 
Julia Fletcher, with her ‘‘ Kismet,” and 
other foreign tales, and Miss Mary E. Mur- 
free (‘* Chas. Egbert Craddock"), with her 
keen appreciation of local characteristics, 
and her bold modeling of Southern moun- 
taineer types give us good hope that there 
will be a full succession in the line of female 
novelists. Next to them should be named 
Mrs. Julia Schayer, whose romantic life 
might supply nfaterial for many more mag- 
azine stories than are contained in her lit- 
tle volume ‘‘Tiger Lilies” ; and Miss Blanche 
Wyllis Howard, whose ‘One Summer” 
has been followed by a more ambitious 
story. Among those who write verse we 
select the names of Miss Edith M. Thomas, 
one of ‘* H. H.’s” discov eries; Miss Elaine 
Goodale, whose prose is as good as her 
poetry; her sister, Miss Dora Reade Good. 
ale; Miss Lillie E. Barr, also warmly ap. 
preciated by ‘ H. H.”: Miss Harriet 
Converse, author of ‘‘ Sheaves”; and 
Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, from whom 
it is not easy to select the one who 
will be the bright particular star of 
the next generation. Indeed, us we 
regretfully remember the old Penthesilees, 
and Britomarts and see the gap that is to 
be filled, we have to summon up all the 
courage of our oplimism to keep us from 
crying out: 
* Where is the antique glory now become, 

That whylome wont in wemen to appeare ? 

Where be the brave atchievements doen by some? 
Where be the batteilles, where the shield and 
speare 
And all the conquests which them high did 
reare, 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 


And boastfull men so oft abasht to heare? 
Been they ali dead and laid in doleful! herse ? 


Or doen they unely sleepe, and shal! again re- - 


verse?” 
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INVITING CHOLERA. 





How long ought it to take municipal 
rulers to learn the importance of cleanli- 
ness? There is scarcely acity or town in 
this country that does not, by its foul con- 
dition, invite epidemic disease. And there 
is not a single instance where a valid ex- 
cuse for such disregard of the laws of 
health can be given. 

Sanitary science has not, to be sure, set- 
tled all the great problems falling within its 
province ; but noone need be in ignorance of 
the source of plagues and pestilences, and 
of adequate means of prevention. Better 
methods will, of course, be devised 2s the 
science develops, but the worst conse- 
quences can be prevented by dealing with 
causes that are manifest to common sense. 

It is not ignorance, so much as negli- 
gence, criminal negligence, that makes such 
a terrible insulation of death as that at 
Plymouth, in Pennsylvania, last Spring, 
possible. It was negligence and not igno- 
rance which allowed the sewers of a city ‘in 
the southwest to become choked with dead 
animals and garbage on the eve of an ex- 
pected visitation of the yellow fever. The 
time will come, unless the course of civili- 
zation shall take a backward turn, when 
such cases will be covered by criminal law, 
and boards of healih responsible for them 
be arraigned as wilful destroyers of human 
life. 

The public conscience is slowly awaken- 
ing on this subject, and a visitation of 
cholera this year, still a possible eveot, 
would force some ‘needed reforms in health 
administration in our cities. If the dread 
disease should come it would soon find, 
despite all other precautions, an atmos- 
phere suited to its nature in filthy streets 
and unsanitary and overcrowded tene- 
ments; for whatever may be the true the- 
ory of ite origin, the fact that it thrives 





where the air is poisoned by sewer gas and 
by putrefying matteris beyond dispute. The 
cause of the scourge in Italy, Spain, and 
Southern France has been exactly in ac- 
cordance with this undoubted law. The 
filthiest cities of the Mediterranean region 
(and what can be filthier?) were the most 
terribly afflicted, and in some of the cleaner 
cities the disease was confined to the worst 
quarters. Naples was so foul that if 
cholera had not attacked it some other 
form of pestilence must, it would seem, 
have been generated in its noisome streets 
and noxious air. But whether the Nea- 
politans have profited by last year’s expe- 
rience very much may be doubted. They 
will probably drop into their old, careless 
ways until they are roused to action by the 
fear of another visitation. The authorities 
of Marseilles seem to have pirsued this pol- 
icy, and now, with the plague at the gates of 
the city they are found unprepared to meet 
and check it. With last year’s lesson fresh 
in their minds, and with every indication 
of the coming of the destroyer this Sum- 
mer, they have waited in sheer stupidity or 
criminal indifference until the work of 
death should begin among the population. 
What excuse can they give for not taking 
the ordinary precautions and getting the 
city clean? Would it not have beev better 
to spend a large sum of money in placing 
the streets and houses in sanitary condition 
than that thousands should be swept away 
by the disease, and many other thousands 
driven into exile? No wonder the people 
are leaving at the rate of 2,000 a day. Why 
should they stay? Why should they ever 
return? Every human being is entitled to 
good, pure air, and nature has provided .-it 
in super-abundance, It is only the wicked 
negligence of those in authority, which 
permits it to become vitiated and impure 
in the centers of population. 

in Spain where the ravages of the scourge 
have been the most wide-spread, no intelli- 
gent effort, so faras we have seen, has been 
made to overcome it. Unsanitary condi- 
tions and unfit food have helped it every- 
where, and every day has brought to us the 
story of death and destitution and despair. 
It is impossible for the poor to provide 
themselves with the medical care and with 
the nourishment necessary to a successful 
siruggle with the disease, and they fall an 
easy prey to it when it invades their neigh- 
borhood. The masses in Spain are very 
poor and very ignorant. They are some 
centuries behind England and America in 
civilization, and must not be too severely 
blamed for their superstitious reliance on 
miraculous interposition, instead of trust 
in strict sanitary regulation. 

If cholera should come to our cities, as 
it may, how can we justify. ourselves, un- 
less we have done all that human provision 
could do to avert the scourge? Is there a 
city in- the country that could plead this 
justification? 


PERSONAL WORK FOR SOULS. 


In spite of all that has been written and 
shown to prove that the Gospel is making 
prodigious advances among men, it still 
remains true that an examination of the 
Year Books of the different denominations 
shows a painfully small number of men and 
women added to the Lord by confession. 
We will suppose that the two largest de- 
nominations in this country—namely, the 
Methodist and the Baptist, should report an 
addition of twenty thousand each, by con- 
version. The aggregate would seem large; 
but when we remember the number of their 
churches and pastors, it shows that there 
is scarcely one soul for a church and pas- 
tor combined. But should they report an 
hundred thousand, that would be but five 
souls or less, per church. To report one 
soul is at once to confess a shameful and 
sad lack of power. What must be the 
spiritual state of that church and pastor 
whose combined testimony and effort has 
resulted only in persuading one soul, or 
perchance two or three, to be reconciled to 
God. We will say that the church has one * 
hundred members, ‘Then we have one 
hundred sermons, and the individual effort 
and combined testimony of one hundred 
Christians, and the result is, one or two, or 
a half dozen souls saved. But suppose we 
put the average as Ligh as ten, which is 
far beyond the facts in the case of the 
churches throughout the country. Even 








that average would be low. It does seem 
as if there were grave defects in our church 
life and methods, if the combined effort of 
an hundred people, who, under the leader- 
ship of a devoted pastor, can accomplish 
nothing more than this. 

It may be urged, as it invariably is, when 
this subject is to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the churches, that the church has 
something else to do than seek the conver- 
sion of souls; that a pastor has even 
more important work than winning souls 
to Christ. When we ask whatis that more 
important work, we usually get the ans- 
swer: ‘* The church has to be built up, and 
Christians trained and editied.” But what 
kind of training and edification is that 
which year after year does not increase the 
spiritual efficiency of the church, and lead 
more and more to the salvation of men. 
The fact is, that nothing which can be said 
will excuse the ministry and the church 
from the responsibility of the comparative 
fruitlessness of our work in conversions. 
We are verily guilty. 1t isa mere evasion 
when we seek to make it appear that it is 
not the main work of the churches to win 
men aud women to Christ from the world, 
the flesh and the devil. The great charter 
under which the church is organized, and 
the great commission under which the 
preacher preaches, is ‘‘ Go make disciples.” 
The trouble is, that the conversion of men 
is secondary in the practical aim of most 
churches and ministers. We are bound to 
believe this from the results shown, for we 
cannot believe that if church and pastor 
were set to win souls, and were unitedly 
calling upon God to this end, pleading his 
promises and working and walking in the 
power of the Spirit, there would not 
come a harvest beside which the poor show- 
ing of our churches to-day would seem in- 
significant and paltry. . 

The reason for this poverty of results 
are not far to see, at least some of them. 
During the great meetings conducted by 
Mr. Moody in Boston, some ten years since, 
the pastor who was chairman of the inquiry 
room work, called upon a pastor, asking 
him to designate half dozen men from his 
congregation (one of the largest in Boston), 
who might be relied upon to do personal 
work with anxious souls. He replied that 
he deeply regretted that he did not know 
sv Many men as that in his church whom 
he thought could do that work. ‘ The fact 
is,” he said, **our people are not trained 
to do that kind of work. We hold that the 
conversion of souls is the work of the min- 
istry through the ordinary preaching of 
the Word of God and the sacraments.” Af- 
ter a while, he named one gentleman whom 
he thought might be able and willing to 
engage in such kind of service. Whether 
purposely or not, it seemsto be true, that it 
is still a fact that, as a rule, laymen are not 
trained, nay, not even taught to do personal 
work for souls; or if they are taught to do 
so from the pulpit, the teaching is without 
power, for there are the fewest number of 
laymen who do anything in this direction. 
Not long ago a distinguished lsyman 
remarked in an address before the Con- 
gregational Club in New York, that the 
extent of training and expectations from 
laymen was, that they should give some of 
the vast wealth which they are accumulat- 
ing, or at least acquiring, to the material 
necessities of the church. We fear that 
this is largely true. Look down the isles 
of your churches and count on your fingers 
the ‘‘ principal men” who are doing apy 
personal work for souls; who are active in 
any way in spiritual affairs. Even the 
work in the Sabbath-school among the 
children, is more and more being left 
to the mothers and _ sisters, and 
to the young men. of the church. 
Nevertheless, the commani to tes- 
tify the gospel lies at the door of every 
disciple. The Holy Ghost fell upon all the 
disciples, both men and women, who were 
gathered at Pentecost. And that assembly 
was gathered together on purpose that they 
might be endued with power to testify the 
gospelto men. The first spread of the gos- 
pel among Gentiles was not at the hands of 
the preachers, but by means of the scat- 
tered disciples, who went everywhere, 
‘* talking or conversing” about Jesus, for 
80 the Greek word signifies. No doubt the 
Master expects the same from his 





to-day. Alas! how that expectation is dis- 


appointed. We fear, sadly, if the bulk of 

men in our churches were fitly and truly 

characterized, it would not be by the name 

of ‘‘ soul winners,” but rather ‘ money get- 

ters.” Of the women it would have to be 

said of many, they are ‘‘ pleasure seekers,” 

or else they too ‘are careful and troubled 
about many things,” domestic and social, 

to allow them to be soul winners. But no 
doubt those who have the greater condem- 
nation are the pastors who must set the key- 
note of service, and be the leading example 
in his flock. The pastor who does no per- 
sonal work for souls, will scarcely be able 
to preach so as to win them at long range 
from his pulpit. Indeed, we hold that no 
mun can become thoroughly interested in 
the conversion of men, who does not come 
in close personal contact with them, bring- 
ing the gospel to bear at short range. But 
he who talks personally with men will 
preach powerfully to them. 


—_ 


LANDMARKISM ABROAD. 


Tre Lewiston, Me., Journal, has the 
following: 


**A council consisting of Baptist ministers 
and laymen was called by the first Baptist 
Church of 8t. George on, the 22d inst., for the 
purpose of examining and installing the Rev, 
G. W. F. Hill, recently a Free Baptist minister, 
and settled in Chesterville, Me. After a some- 
what lengthy discussion, in which the Rev. W, 
8. Roberts, of Rockland, took a prominent part, 
it was decided to re-ordain Mr. Hill in order that 
he might ‘receive the official seal’ of the 
Baptist ministers, it being stated that ordina- 
tion in other denominations, such as Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Free 
Baptist and Campbellite, was not satisfactory 
and valid in a candidate for recognition by a 
ceriain portion of the prominent Baptist minis- 
try.” 


That is progress backward, with a ven- 
geance. It is a landmarkism which outdoes 
the purest article of the stripe in:Tennes- 
see. This Mr. Hill, who was re-ordained, 
was himself a Baptist, and had been im- 
mersed, so that there was no question of 
his having observed the command, “ Be 
baptized.” He has been baptized, in plenty 
of water, by his own free will. He had 
then been distinctly set apart, with all the 
solemnity which the rite of ordination pro- 
vides, to the Gospel ministry. He was in 
the most unquestionable succession. The 
only flaw which any one could charge was, 
that the men who thus ordained him, while 
requiring immersion, and all themselves 
suitably immersed, admit that those not 
immersed may be valid, though irregular, 
church members. And so the ceremony was 
repeated. 

Now we are no great sticklers for the 
sanctity of the sacrament of ordination, 
and are not prepared to argue the great 
additional grace it bestows on the man 
whom it has lifted into a superior ecclesi- 
astical order. What it superadds to what 
is called recognition or installation, or ap- 
pointment, those who cherish the mystical 
gifts conveyed by the Spirit and the impo- 
sition of hands on certain elected ones and 
not to be possessed by the general priest_ 
hood of the saints, can best understand. 
But if there be such a sacrosanctity 
abroad, we protest that it is not in the ex- 
clusive possession of any one company of 
confessedly immersed believers. Every 
denomination may give its own recognition 
to its own denominational membership, 
but it does not control this grace. 

It would seem from the account that the 
majority, perhaps all, of the members of 
the council were satisfied with the brother's 
Free Baptist ordination, but they repeated 
the ceremony out of deference to ‘‘a cer- 
tain portion of the prominent Baptist min- 
istry.” But that is precisely one of the 
cases where no deference should be shown. 
The English farmer was right, who, whepa 
stranger came skurrying over a fence to 
escape a bull, walked sturdily up to the 
beast and smote him with his staff « ringing 
blow across the nose that sent him howling 
away, saying: *‘Men make too much of 
bulls in these days.” And too much is 
made of the popisb bulls of these men who 
push their narrow conceits to gore their 
brethren. They are the class of men to 
whom St. Paul gave place ** yo, not for.an 
hour.” Oomplaisance to others ts a good 
thing, but not when it denies the fellew- 
ship of the brethren. 
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Editorial Rotes, 


Da. New™ay, in his funeral address on Gene- 
ral Grant, delivered at Mt. McGregor, say sthat, 
after the Genera] had recovered from his seem- 
ingly fatal collapse in April last, he asked him 
the following question : ‘* What was the supreme 
thought in your mind when eternity seemed s0 
near?” The answer, as stated by Dr. Newman, 
was in these words: ‘The comfort of the con- 
sciousness that I had tried to live a good and 
honorable life.” How much General Grant 
meant by this answer, supposing it to be re- 
ported precisely as given, we do not know, and 
shall not assume that he intended to set up for 
himself a scheme of self-righteousness, and 
make that the basi« of his comfort and hope for 
the future world. Such an assumption would 
not correspond with the antecedents of his re- 
ligious education, or with several other expres- 
sions which are reported as having fallen from 
his lips, The honest effort ** to live a good and 
honorable life’ may weil be a source of comfort 
at any time, and especially so in the hour and 
article of death ; and we see no impropriety in 
referring to it as such, But it would be a great 
mistake to make such an effort, or such a life, 
even though the best that any man ever lived, 
the basis on which siuners are to rest for their 
peace with God and their hope of salvation. 
Sinners are saved, if at all, through grace, and 
by the suffering and death of Cbrist, and upon 
the condition uf their repentance toward God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is the Gospel plan of salvation as Christ bimeelf 
taught it and the apostles preached it. There 
is no other plan known tothe Bible. Great men 
and small men, viewed simply as men, as sub- 
jects of the moral government of God, and as 
sinners, stand at a common level in respect to 
their wants and the method of their relief; and 
they must alike build their hopes on Christ and 
his work, accepting him by faith, or they will 
build in vain, ‘A good and honorable life” is no 
substitute for Christ, and does not dispense 
with the necessity of looking to him for salva- 
tion. The illustrious soldier whom the whole 
country delights to honor, and has just buried 
in sorrow, met his God, not as Genera! Grant, 
but as a man and a sinner, and like any other 
man, needing the salvation of Christ as his only 
ground of hope. Let not our great men, 
whether great in war or peace, forget their 
wants es men and sinners, 








On the plan of the useful Edinburgh Med- 
ica) Missionary Society is the American Medical 
Missionary Society, lately organized in Chicago, 
The society is inter-denominational, being an 
association of the leading evangelical denomina- 
tions. [t is the aim of this society to provide 
with a thorough medical education men and 
women who, like the Master, will devote them- 
selves to the work of healing soul and body, and 
to place them thus prepared at the service of the 
boards of their respective denominations to be 
sent forth to the foreign field, and to be in this 
way a valuable auxiliary of the other missionary 
institutions. The society is constituted of three 
departments: First, a board of managers hav- 
ing the supreme control; second, a board of 
honorary directors having advisory functions ; 
third, an executive committee composed of the 
officers of the board of managers, having the 
power to transact the business of the society 
during the recess of said board. The committee 
include as President, N. 8. Davis, M.D., LL.D., 
Methodist ; Secretary, H. Martyn Scudder,M.D., 
D.D., Congregationalist ; General Agent, Rev. 
P. 8. McKillop, M.D., Baptist; Treasurer, 
J. P. Ross, A.M., M.D., Presbyterian, and the 
Vice Presidents the Rev. Drs. Noble, Lawrence, 
Barrows, Parkburst, and Fallows, ot Chicago. 
Such a society may do a work of first importance. 
But we suppéae that under the present arrange- 
mente it hus béen easier to find missionary phy- 
sicians than to supply them with hospitais. It 
is the lack of hospital facilities that discourages 
missionary physicians, 





Tux American Madura Mission have re- 
cently adopted a resolution to the effect that 
converts who have in heathenism contracted 
polygamous marriages in accordance with caste 
laws, may, in exceptional cases, be admitted 
as communicants without putting away either 
wife, This isa matter that has occupied the 
attention of some of the missionaries for a long 
time, and the attitude of the mission has been 
hitherto against it. One of the early converts, 
a man of undoubted Obristian character, was re- 
fused admission tothe church because he had 
two wives and could not see his way clear to 
disgrace either one by putting her away as not 
a legal wife. She was a legal wife in heathen- 
ism, and the English Government would recog- 
nize her as such, because it sustains such caste 
regulations, That particular convert is dead, 
but there are other cases that are continually 
coming up which require very careful discrimi- 
nation. That which in heatbenism is most often 
the cause of marriage with the second wife, 
when the first is living, is the failure of the first 
to bear children, The second wife is very often, 
pherefore, the one that has ehildren, To pus 





her and her children away is a particularly hard 
thing to do. This must, in many cases be done 
or it becomes a snare, forshe may prefer leav- 
ing her husband to having him become a Chris- 
tian. But, on the other hand, when the father 
having married both honestly as a heathen, 
cannot see it his duty to put either away, and 
in regard to everything else gives indubitable 
evidence of sound conversion, it seems right to 
guard the honor of his family by admitting 
him into the Church as a case entirely excep- 
tional, 





Ir delights us tu see The Southwestern Pres- 
byterian, of New Orleans, invading the realm 
of politics with a zeal that would have honored 
an old time abolitionist. Giving, first, an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the President for 
“his calm and steady persistence in choosing 
for the important places in the Custom House, 
the Post Office, and the Mint, men who are 
neither the tools nor the friends of the Ring 
which has dominated the state for years past,” 
and whose course ‘ will endear his name to the 
heart of every patriot,” it proceeds to givea 
terrible picture of the rule of the Ring. At the 
head of the Ring and controlling the legislature, 
has been Charles Howard, the proprietor of the 
Louisania Lottery scheme. There has been 
“little or no chance for securing the punish- 
ment of crime, since political influence could 
always secure a pardon from the Governor.” 
The policy of the legislature and the Governor 
‘has threatened the common school system 
wi:h ex‘inction.” The Grand Jury, after the 
last city elections, denounced “the ballot-box 
stuffing, the perjury, murder and frand with 
which the election was tainted.” Says The, 
W. Presbyterian: 


“A government established by perjury and fraud 
was evidently not designed for the public good, 
Its members were put into office for a purpose. 

As they were inaugurated through corruption, 
it is to be expected that they wi)] inaugurate cor- 
ruption, contaminate every brench of the public 
service, and demoralize public sentiment so far as 
theirinfluence goes. But the neglect of public in- 
terest, the ruManism of the police, and the impov- 
erishment of the city, legitimately lies at the door 
of the contrivers and managers of the plot. Hard 
is the lot of a community like that of New Orleans, 
when its citizens in self defense must organize a 
Committee of Public Safety for protection against 
the lawlessness of ita own government,” 


Showing, then, that “the checks snd balances 
of state and national] Government have supplied 
at least a partial remedy (for which we remem- 
ber that Republican legislation must have this 
credit) it calls on all citizens to do their duty as 
citizens, ‘‘and follow the example of patriotism 
which the President has #0 ably set.” That is 
good, sound political preaching, and we com- 
mend the language to Senator Eustis. 





Ir, a8 now seems to be clear, the refusal of 
the Austrian government to receive Mr. Keiley, is 
based on the fact that his wife is a Jewess by 
birth, then we shall not greatly regret it if our 


government should remain for along time un-, 


represented at Vienna, His appointment was a 
worthy one, as he is a gentlemen of high stand- 
ing and character. For his rejection by the Ltalian 
government there was a fair reason, and it was 
proper that the President should withdraw this 
name of one who bad used the language about 
the royal house, attributed to him. But, that big 
wife is a Jewess is nobody's business, and if 
Austria makes it her business, the impertinence 
deserves rebuke. Mr Keiley is an Irishman by 
descent and a Catholic. His marriage was by a 
dispensation from the Pope, and is valid in any 
Catholic or Protestant country. Notwithstand- 
ing that specch objected to, he is not what would 
be called an extreme map, but 1s a warm friend 
of our free school system, as well as of our other 
American institutions. He wrote a notable ar- 
ticle for Tux INDEPENDENT, which we published 
Nov. 27th, 1873, on **The Catholics and the public 
schools.” This was a vigorous defense of our 
public schools against the attacks of a section of 
Catholics. The following passage is all the 
more weighty when we consider that it came 
from a devout and representative Catholic lay- 
man: 

“That bad men have come from the public 
schools, is an objection so puerile, that but for its 
constant iteration, as though it involved an argu- 
ment, it would not deserve notice. I beg to know 
what institution or station is a guaranty of either 
wisdom or virtue, The sanctities of the Papal 
chair, and the special inspiration of the Holy Gnost 
did not preserve Honorius the First from danger- 
ous compromise with heresy, or Alexander the 
Siath from tue most scandalous profligacy. 

“But let me ask, as mere germane to this discus- 
sion, what are the traits of a peculiarly clerical 
control of education, as exhibited to-day before the 
gaze of \ue whole world? Who are they that are 
plundering convents and monasteries in Mexico, 
the South American republics, Spain, and Italy? 
Who are they that are confiseating the possessions 
of the Church in all these states? Who are they 
that have torn from the trembling hands of Pius 
the Ninth the patrimony of his predecessors, and 
crowded his declining days with sorrow? Who 
are they whose godlessness and license and perse- 
cutions have evoked the bitterest remonstrance 
and reproach at the hands of the Head of the 
Church on earth? Not Provestapte, nor he peor 





duct of the public schools; but Catholics, trained, 
for much the larger part, in schools exclusively 
under the control of Catholic priests or members of 
Catholic religious orders.” 


It is a man of courage, as well as of sense, who 
could say that. 





Tue Richmond Dispatch says that the Bour- 
bon Democrats of Virginia propose to nullify 
the effect of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in regard to the cou- 
pon question, by making the state taxes fall due 
four times a year, when, as they assume, few 
or no corpons could be used for their payment, 
and by making unpaid taxes a lien on the real 
estate of the delinquent taxpayers. These Dem- 
ocrats originally claimed to be in favor of sup- 
porting the credit of the state, and honestly 
meeting all the obligations incurred under the 
Funding Act of 1871 ; but they have now entirely 
abandoned this ground, and are not, in regard to 
the debt question, distinguishable from the Ma- 
bone repudiators. We do not see how either of 
the above pians, or any other pian which it is 
possible to devise, can have the effect of break- 
ing the force of the decision of the Supreme 
Court. That decision settles the question that 
the state of Virginia has, under the Funding Act 
of 1871, entered into a valid contract with the 
holders of the bonds and their annexed coupons 
issued in pursuance of this act; and the Consti- 
tution of the United States expressly provides 
that no state shall pass auy law ‘‘ impairing obli- 
gation of contracts.” So long as this decision 
stands, any law, no matter what, or in what form 
expressed, the effect of which is to defeat the 
legitimate and proper operation of the Funding 
Act of 1871, will, by the Federal courte, be de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, and hence without 
any force or valid authority. There is no legis- 
lative trickery by which this point can be 
dodged ; and if not, then Virginia must take the 
back track, and honestly fultil her obligations, 
or, in cases in which the coupons have been pre- 
sented for taxes, be unable to collect such taxes, 
The bondholders have at last got the state into 
a corner; and, in the interests of justice and 
sound morality, we are heartily glad of it. The 
repudiation of state debts has become an enor- 
mous evil in this country ; and it was bigh time 
that the evil should receive at least a partial 
check, The radical cure for this evilistoamend 
the Constitution, and make the state suable in 
the Federal courts, as they were before the adop- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment. We have al- 
ways regarded the adoption of this amendment 
asa grave mistake of public policy. Had the 
Constitution remained as originally adopted, 
state repudiation would have been impossible, 
and the states would have been more cautious in 
the contraction of debts. 





Mr. WALKER, the Acting Commissioner of the 
Land Office, has submitted a partial report, 
which contains a list of some of the land grab- 
bers whose cases come within the terms of the 
President’s recent proclamation. The report 
gives only the fenced lands already surveyed, 
and the illegai occupancy established therein, 
and hence does not indicate the full extent of 
the illegal fencing and occupancy. Mr. Walker 
estimates that the land covered by the report 
«embraces only a small part of the land actually 
fenced in and illegally occupied by various indi- 
viduals and corporations. More than fifty en- 
closures are found in Colorado, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, and Utah. 
There are six enclosures in Colorado, and two of 
them cover 2,000,000 acres. It is estimated by 
Mr. Walker that, in addition to the 3,000,000 
acres embraced iu the report, there are at least 
10,000,000 acres which have been illegally en- 
closed by these Jand grabbers and squatters, some 
of whom are foreigners, The President has 
done well in issuing his proclamation ; and what 
he should now do is to see toit that the whole 
case 18 investigated to its bottom, and that the 
law in application to it is promptly and vigor- 
ously put in force. It is not a little surprising 
that such facts as have recently been brought to 
light should have existed without being sooner 
exposed, and at once followed by the proper 
remedy. Let President Cleveland do his duty 
and he will prove himself to be a reformer of the 
land-grabbing abuse, 





Tue political discussion, now going on in 
Ohio, involves the temperance question as one 
of the important issues pending in that state. 
The Republicans are in favor of imposing a tax 
on the liquor traffic as a means of restraint, 
and refer to the statistics of this traffic during 
the short period in which the Scott law was in 
operation, as showing the practical wisdom of 
their position, The Scott law levied a special 
tax on all liquor dealers, which yielded to the 
state an annual revenue of about two million 
dollars, and at the same time lessened the num- 
ber of liquor saloons in the state by about fifty 
per cent. When the law went into operation 
there were in the state 15,735 places where liquor 
was sold by the drink ; and 1n six months there- 
after the number had dropped down to 10,681, 
The Republicans claim, and, as it seems to us, 
very justly, that but for the triumph of the 


Democrats in 1893, bronght about largely by the | 





course of the Prohibitionisis of Ohio, the Scott 
law would have continued in operation, and 
that the result to the cause of temperance 
would have been exceedingly beneficent. We 
do not see how any one can think otherwise,un- 
less blinded if not stupefied by a hobby. The 
triumph of Ohio Democracy in 1883 practically 
killed the Scott law, and the consequence was 
that in last April the number of liquor saloons 
in the state had increased to 14,920. Men who 
had been driven out of the business by the 
liquor tax resumed it, and thus the facilities for 
drunkenness were much greater than when this 
law was in operation. The question now pre- 
sented to the Republican friends of temperance, 
who believe in the principle of prohibition, is 
whether they will repeat the policy of 1883, and 
thus in practical effect cast their votes with the 
Democratic party and indirectly help it into 
power. We confess that we do not see what the 
cause of temperance is to gain by this course, 
and we do see that it is to suffer serious loss. 
Some degree of restraint under the principle of 
the Scott law is certainly better than free rum 
under Democracy ; and when the choice lies be- 
tween the two, we think it wise and sensible to 
choose the former. We believe in the common 
sense principle of doing the best that can be 
done in a given set of circumstances, even 
though it is not the best that is conceivable. 





AN anonymous writer in the Kvangelist, under 
the name of “A Visitor,” works the argument 
ab ignorantia rather hard in order to escape the 
force of our assertion that “the net result of 
the recent investigation at Hamilton College 
makes an impression unfavorable to President 
Darling, in as far as he is left without that full 
and complete vindication which such a position 


requires.” We said this on the basia of the facts | 


as they were made public; we should have said 
the same had we known nothing more as to what 
was actually contained in the reserved report. 
But we did know more; we knew that the re- 
port followed the charges brought by the Faculty 
through seriatim, and found against the Previ- 
dent on every one of them, with some additional 
matter thrown in. We knew that the unfavor- 
able impression made by the retention of the re- 
port did no injustice to the President, as it cor- 
responded exactly with the tenor of the report, 
and was a mild and wise way of dealing with the 
matter, as well as one which gave the President, 
who was present and heard every word read, a 
fair chance to act for himself on the facts as 
they stood, and not under any humiliating com- 

pulsion or publicity, The Zvangelist’s ** Visitor’ 
writes like a man arguing with people who are 
supposed to be in the dark. We are not in that 
helpless position. We know what we say and 
the facts in the case. As long as the KHvange- 
list’s ** Visitor” stands on the ground of ignor- 
ance, and talks in the dark to people who are in 
the dark, he may say as often as he likes that the 
President was not censured nor his administra- 
tion declared a failure, and that the Committee 

had leave to withdraw with their report, or may 
indulge in any other innocent prattle. Some- 
times, however, gentlemen who are not in the 
durk themselves assume that the public are. 
Some apologetics on this principle have been at- 
tempted in this case. Whether ‘* Visitor’ is on 
that tack or not, he should understand that 
this report is no world’s mystery, and that he 
has to reckon with men who know that his facts 
are fiction, and his arguments fustian. Our 
personal respect for President Darling 18 in no 
point lowered by this report, which, in reality, 

makes out nothing more serious against him 
than that he is a misplaced man. The retention 
of the report gives him an opportunity to right 
himself on this point. It is to be hoped, for bis 
sake and for that of the college, that its publi- 
cation will not become necessary. 





The Evening Post calls the ‘incapacity 
of both the English and Americans to provide 
suitable monuments for their illustrious dead,” 
“one of the curious facts of Anglo Saxon his- 
tory.” The Washington monument it regards 
as level with the art of a scarce civilized peo- 
ple, and it hopes that now we may have erected, 
in honor of Grant, at least one great American 
memorial ‘in plain masonry.” That very 
properly condemns such « bronze column, all 
figured over with invisible bas reliefs, as 
in the Place Vendome commemorates the 
Great Napoleon, as, indeed, it is meant to forbid 
any monument whose chief element is a shaft. 
And yet we confess toa desire to see put up in 
this country one grand monolithic shaft which 
shall tax to the uttermost our engiueering skill, 
and far surpass the Egyptian obelisks, which 
have so long been the wonders of the world. In 
one case & block of granite three hundred feet 
long has been quarried and broken up into frag- 
ments for building What a shaft 
that would have made! The Hvening Post ssys 
England’s possession of the two splendid 
churches, St. Paul and Westminster Abbey, in- 
terment in which is supposed to be honor 
enough for all the heroes and sages the country 
produces, has, to a considerable extent, saved 
that country from the humiliation of incompe- 
tence to produce worthy mortuary memorials. 

$is beyond question that we need to provide 
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such « Walhalla, where we can gather the 
memorials of our great dead. What shall it be, 
a building like the modern type or a colonnade 
like the ancient? 





Tue work of the Hebrew Summer schools is 
drawing to a close, and the result of the first 
year’s management by the Institute of Hebrew 
can be pronounced a success. A correspondence 
school of Hebrew was established in 1881, by Prof. 
William R. Harper, of Morgan Park, Ill., and 
the first Summer School of Hebrew was held in 
1832, From the very outset the project proved a 
feasible venture, and when the work and worry 
proved too much for one man to bear, the In- 
stitue of Hebrew was formed last December in 
New York City, composed of the leading teach- 
ers of Hebrew in the country, and representing 
all the evangelical denominations. During the 
present Summer four schools have been and are 
maintained. During the month of June one 
was held in Philadelphia, in the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School ; this was followed by 
the New England School, in the Yale Divinity 
School ; this by the Chicago School, at Morgan 
Park, and on the 3d inst, that at Chautauqua 
was opened. The attendance at Philadelphia 
was about forty ; that at New Haven the same; 
that at Morgan Park sixty-five; and at Chau- 
tauqua will be about forty. As in the corres- 
pondence school, there are four grades in the 
Summer schools, namely, the elementary, for 
the beginners; followed by the intermediate, 
the progressive and the advanced. Besides the 
regular drill given in these classes in the study 
of Hebrew. from the elements to the problems of 
higher syntax, there have been special classes in 
Old Testament theology, in Syriac, Aramaic. 
Arabic and Assyrian, besides daily lectures on 
points of interest in connection with the Old 
Testament, given by the teachers and by epecial 
lecturers. Thus at Philadelphia, Professor 
Green and Dr. H, Clay Trumbull lectured ; at 
New Haven, Professors Briggs and Day, and Dr. 
William Hayes Ward; at Chicago, Professors 8. 
I. Curtiss and M. 8. Terry. The spirit that ani- 
mates teachers an’ pupils at these schools isa 
healthy and hearty desire for a deeper knowl- 
edge of the sacred language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and good work has been done. Facts and 
indications go to show that the Institute of He- 
brew and its work will prove to be one of the 
most successful undertakings, in the best sense 
of the word, ever entered upon by American 
scholars. 





WE will frankly admit to The Springfield Re- 
publican that Eric Mackay’s poem on the 
**Queen’s Fiddler” is not the one we should have 
chosen to recommend the author to the Ameri- 
can public. The exaggerated personal loyalty 
to the Queen therein expressed would be mis- 
taken for flunkeyism by those whose choice it is 
to do so, Indeed, we have anticipated the hilar- 
ious contempt of our respected Irish Catholic 
contemporary, which is edited by the man who 
is as proudof being an escaped political convict, 
as he is of being himself a poet. But The 
Springfield Republican has led the way in ridi- 
cule. In reading its lampoon, our eye wanders 
to the next column. Will the Republican tell 
us what is meant by ‘‘ tokens of suppositious re- 
gard”? That is what we might call ** peddler’s 
English.” There is no such word as *‘ supposi- 
tious”; the coinage is vile. And the genuine 
word supposititious, for which, by an error of 
both spelling and sense it is used, has a mean- 
ing not related to the idea in mind. We know 
the Republican does not try to use elegant Eng- 
lish (next column, ‘* Mrs. Lee went her one better 
when she said: ‘Mrs. Wise,’” etc.); but so ex- 
acting a critic might use correct English. 





‘*Isenp you herewith an article’—and the 
article is not ‘‘ herewith,” but in another en- 
velope, possibly paid at book manuscript rates, 
which is unlawful, but certainly somewhere sep- 
arated from the letter that explains it, Kind 
contributors, whose favors are always welcome, 
for we don’t know where we may strike a lit- 
erary bonanza, but whose favors we must never- 
theless subject to our unvarying rule to decline 
all we possibly can, please don’t make us un- 
necessary trouble by sending manuscript and 
letter in separate covers, It gives us trouble, 
makes us cross, and that, you know, hinders the 
chance of acceptance. Of course you will not 
roli your manuscript, and of course, you will 
not fold the sheets separately. We do not re- 
member ever to have accepted a manuscript re- 
ceived in such shape. And of course you send 
stamps. We are always sorry for those who do 
not put name and address on their articles as 
well as sign them to their letters, because when 
the letter is thrown into the waste basket how 
cap we know to whom to return the article? 
But their stamps are not wholly wasted, 





Tat the influence of Thucydides has not 
wholly died out of the editorial chair, was proved 
th> other day by one of our most intelligent and 
critical journals, ina way that might pass with 
its college-bred readers, but not in the old 
towns of New England, for whose settlement on 
the hill tops, rather than in the valleys, it pro- 
poved the theory (with Indians substitnted for 








pirates) which Thucydides gives to account for 
the same phenomena in ancient Greece. The 
Father of History says, that when pirates 
scourged the shore and the low litteral back of 
it, towns had to be built in defensive sites on 
the hills, Our classical contemporary gravely 
assures us that safety against the Indians, led to 
the planting of the New England towns on the 
hills, where so many of them may now be seen, 
abandoned and desolate. This is ingenious but 
doubiful, very. The towns were not always 
built on hills of any kind, and rarely on hills 
chosen with an eye to a defensive position. 
Indian warfare was not of a kind which made a 
stockade on a hill much stronger than a stock- 
ade on any moderate elevation. Neither 
Springfield, nor Deerfield, nor New Lon- 
don, nor Hartford, nor tbe other towns 
of the first expansive movement, and cer- 
tainly not "New Haven, show in their sites 
any considerable attention to a high defensive 
position. When the towns were built high, it 
was because the ground below was cold, wet and 
uninhabitable. The most striking examples of 
these abandoned hill towns may now be reen 
in Berkshire, at Washington, Peru, Windsor, 
and many others, whose sites were not chosen 
for defense, but because they were at the time 
better in all ways. The soil was quicker, drier 
and more easily worked. They continued so 
for many years, but gradually the soil was 
washed from them by Summer streams and 
Winter ice. The swamps below dried out into 
good meadow and healthy sites, and at last the 
same considerations which led the inhabitants 
to build on the warm and fertile hills, led them 
to abandon their now cold and barren slopes for 
the warm, dry, and fertile valleys. We hope 
Thucydides was right in his pirate theory for 
Greece. The towns there look as if built for de- 
fense. But our ancestors were not so much 
afraid of the Indians, and beside wanted their 
houses nearer their fields than this classic theory 
of the matter would allow them to be, 





.. We welcome with great delight The Con- 
gregationalist to the position which we have long 
defended, that women should not be sliut out of 
the pulpit in those exceptional circumstances 
when she seems called to be a public religious 
teacher. It says well: 

“ The religion of the New Testament is a relig- 
ion of common sense, and it is to be so interpreted. 
Where and whenever God brings his people into 
extraordinary straits and exigencies, he no doubt 
gives them dispensation to adjust themselves as 
best they can to their conditions; and in some 
cases thus arising, where no better thing can be 
done, he may admit women to the place of man in 
the pulpit, as in the field, warehouse or ship.” 
Under the ‘natural conditions” of society, 
which we suppose means family dutics and cares, 
our contemporary holds, as do we, that ‘the 
teachings of Church, as well as the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, do forbid women to 
preach.” 


.-The Chinese Viceroy of Chen-si and 
Kan-su bas evolved a theory of the earthquakes, 
which have done much damage in his jurisdic- 
tiou, that deserves consideration. Or, rather, 
he gives us our choice of two theories, one 
scientific and the other ethical. They were oc- 
casioned, he says, by the mildness of the Win- 
ter, which caused an excess of the yang, or male 
element of Nature; “ but it was due in a meas- 
ure also to the perfunctory performance of 
their public duties by the Jocal officials, who 
thereby failed to call down the harmonizing 
influence of heaven; and the memorialist can 
only endeavor to remedy this fault by encourag- 
ing his subordinates tu cultivate habits of intro- 
spection and examination of their own short- 
comings, himself setting the example.” We 
may hope that by removing such perfunctory 
officials President Cleveland may save us from 
earthquakes, 


.-Dr. J. H. Vincent gives in The Sunday 
School Times, the pleasantest reminiscences of 
Grant that have appeared anywhere, Dr. Vin- 
cent was Grant’s pastor in Galena during the 
two years before the latter went tothe War. He 
was @ regular attendant, never missing a Sun- 
day at church, a “simple-hearted, intelligent, 
friendly neighbor, wuom I respected and loved,” 
who greatly pleased his pastor in their first in- 
terview, because *‘ he seemed to understand and 
to be deeply interested in national affairs, and 
discussed men and parties, perils and possibil- 
ities with great ease, and with remarkable sense 
and ability.” Dr. Vincent speaks very warmly 
of Mrs. Grant’s insight into her busbana’s char- 
acter, and her freedom from pret and her 
habitual simplicity. 


...-Collector Hedden, of this port, is reported 
as vaying that ‘ while the Civil Service law lasts 
it will be observed here, both in its letter and in 
its spirit,” If the collector by this qualified re- 
mark, intends to imply that the Civil Service 
law is merely @ temporary expedient that will 
soon pass away, we think that he is gravely 
mistaken as to the sentiments and purposes of 
the people, Oiyil Seryige reform has come to 
stay, and to go on from gpog to better, until the 
whole work shall be accomplished, The politi+ 
cinos may a8 well accept thi 8 fact firs} as last, 








.---On June 15th we received a short note 
from Mrs. Helen Jackson, in which she said : 

“Thad expected, long before this, to be in New 
York, but I have been extremely ili, and am still 
confined to my bed, with a terrible malarial poison- 
ing contracted in Los Angeles. The attack has left 
me in a state of nervous prostration from which it 
wil] take me months, at the best, torecover.” 
Her Jast note was dated August 6th, and reached 
us the day after the announcement of her deatb. 
It is very short, and evidently anticipates her 
decease, giving the address of her trustee. 


. Maxwell, the alleged murderer of Preller, 
has been brought back to this country from New 
Zealand, by extradition. The evidence against 
him, though wholly circumstantial, is very 
strong, and the probability is that it will be 
deemed sufficient for his conviction of murder 
in the first degree. The authorities have done 
their duty in the vigorous pursuit of this 
fugitive. 


..Mr. Lynch, of Mississippi, thinks that two 
monuments should be built in 8t. Louis ; one to 
General Grant, and the other to General Lee. 
The Herald, of this city, suggests that if the 
time ever comes for such a memorial, the proper 
site for it would be Appomatox, where one of 
the generals surrendered his sword to the other, 
and the Confederate cause received its final 
blow. 


..When the meeting house of the Firat 
Baptist Church in Louisville, Ky., the seat of 
the chief Baptist Theological Seminary of the 
Southern States, was recently burnt down, the 
use of the Jewish Synagogue was offered and 
accepted. Just such another case occurred 
some years ago in St. Louis, and the mutual 
liberality did not wholly escape criticism, 


..Armstrong, the step-son and slayer of 
Herrick, in Brooklyu, has confessed that he did 
the killing, but claims that he did so in self-de- 
fense. If his story be admitted as evidence, 
then the whole of it must be admitted, and ac- 
cepted, except as it may be contradicted and re- 
futed by other evidence. This will raise some 
very nice jegal questions upon his trial, 


...-Dr. Collyer, in his sermon on General 
Grant,-reports the lutter as saying: ‘Men are 
more scarce than heroes,” This apothegm, so 
terse and incisive as to be a flash of wit, is true, 
if we take the term ‘* men” in the largest and 
fullest sense of finished and fully developed 
manhood. Earth never saw but one perfect 
man, and he was not merely a man. 


..+.The Congregationalist \ately published a 
very fullstatement,and avery true ove,about one 
Mr. Van Meter, who is so widely known as a 
humbug. A letter which it published last week 
confirms the statement by addiug more. Some 
people will bear showing up a good many times, 
when they live upon the public, We are too 
credulous in giving. . 


....-The Herald, of thia city, recently printed 
two diagrams, showing how the land-grabbers 
had seized and fenced in the public lands with- 
out the authority of law, and against the inter- 
ests and rights of the people. ‘* Down with the 
fences!” says the Herald, Here is reform work 
for President Cleveland and Secretary Lamar. 


..- The discussion of the Revision of the Old 
Testament version is not closed by Prof. How- 
ard Oxgood’s remarkable statistical article pub- 
lished by us last week. The subject will require 
agreat deal more viscussion, and we hope to 
publish further articles by Professors Francis 
Brown, and C, A. Briggs, and others, 


....Every one will be pleased to see how com- 
pletely Pres. A. D. White disposes of the charges 
of plagiarism brought by some inconsiderate 


HATHORN SPRING, SARATOGA. 

Turs famous spring seems to be increasing in popu- 
larity year after year. At this season of the year, in 
pleasant weather, itis visited by thousands daily. It 
has a steady stream of enthusiastic patrons from 
early morning until late in the evening. As many as 
two thousand persons often go there before breakfast 
to drink at this popular fountain of health. Tired 
and jaded workers of every name and calling go to 
Saratoga 8 after 8 for repairs. Among 
them, noticeble, are thousands of clergymen, lawyers, 
judges, bankers, physicians, college officials, editors, 
and other brain-weary people, who need transplant- 
ing into that pure and bracing Saratoga atmosphere, 
and the medical help which the Hathorn Spring water 
is always able togive. A yearly pilarimage thither is 
now an old story with many silver-haired men and 
women, who speak of twenty, thirty, forty and now 
and then, of a A/ty year's personal acquaintance with 
Saratoga, and of the great benefit derived in health 
thereby. Other 8 watering places have their 
special attractions, but it is said, and truthfully too, 5 
we believe that no place in this country, or in the 
whole world, has such a combination of attractions 
as Saratoga. The mineral waters are good; 
there is no question about that. The music 
on the spacious piazzas of the large hotelsisalso of 
the best, if not the very best afforded anywhere, The 
people gathered there embrace the best educated, 
most intelligent, refined and cultivated people in the 
country. They go generally with a three-fold object 
in view—viz., health, entire emancipation from busi- 
ness, and pure enjoyment, and they find all, in good 
measure, pressed down and runningover, There are 
no better kept hotels probably in the world than in 
Saratoga. They provide every needed comfort and 
luxury, and they ask, are able, and should wet re. 
munerative prices for what they furnish, But they 
could notlive and prosper a single year in the ab 
sence of its mineral water attractions, which are 
more and more in demand every year, there and 
elsewhere all over the country. In the front rank 
amongthem are those of the Hathorn Spring, the 
owners of which claim—in their recent controversy 
with the proprietors of the Congress Spring—that 
“the annual sale, in bottles, of this most popular min- 
eral water, very largely exceeds the sale in bottles of 
all other natural bottled mineral waters of Saratoga 
combined,” This water is shipped in cases of tour 
dozen pint bottles each, on private family orders, or 
to druggists and others, to all parts of the country, 
and when sent as freight the expense is very trifling, 
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people against Prof. C. K. Adams, just elected 
to the Presidency of Cornell University, which 
he showed to be “ utterly unjust from beginning 
to end.” ‘ 


...When the secretary of the “ Protestant 
Blind Pension Society” lately wrote to John 
Ruskin for a subscription, he got the adniirable 


answer: ‘Tomy mind the prefix of ‘ Protes- 
tants’ to your re 4 8 name indicates a stonier 
blindness than it will relieve.’’ 


. The critical illness of John Ruskin threat. 


ens the loss to the English-speaking world of its 


greatest living seer since Thomas Carlyle d,s 
away. Better than any other man he holds the 
succession to John Milton, 


..-The State census returns in Minnesota, so 


far as taken, show an average increase of twenty 


per cent, in the population of that state since 
1880. This gives the state a population of over 
a million, 


+e+ePresident Cleveland’s orders to clear the 


public lands, by removing unauthorized fences 
are called for, and obedience should be com- 
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Financial. 
TREASURY POLICY AND SILVER. 


Tue policy adopted by the Treasury De- 
partment of the Government, immediately 
after the passage of the silver law, was to 
facilitate the circulation of ¢cilver dollars 
among the people, and pay them out to 
anybody who wanted them, but not to 
force their acceptance upon anybody. 
They are by the Jaw made a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except 
where the contract otherwise expressly 
stipulates; and hence the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the legal right to compel their 
acceptance by the creditors of the Govern- 
meat. He could have paid them out as 
fast as coined for the interest on the public 
debt, and also in the redemption of bonds 
called fur payment, and also to all the 
salaried officers and employés of the Gov- 
ernment. This would perhaps have suited 
the silver men, except when they were to 
receive the payments; but, fortunately for 
the country, no such policy has ever been 
put into practice by the Treasury Depart- 
meut. 

The policy adopted in the outset, and 
still continued by Secretary Manning, has 
been to conduct the finances of the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of gold, and not that 
of silver, while leaving to its creditors the 
option of choosing in what funds they will 
receive payments; and, as a general rule, 
this option has been so exercised that the 
great mass of the payments has been made 
in gold, legal tender notes, or the notes of 
the national banks. Silver dollars and sil- 
ver certificates have thus been treated as an 
inferior, undesirable, and unpopular sort of 
money. The consequence of the continual 
coinage of these dollars and their limited 
use in the disbursemeats of the Treasury, 
has been their constantly increusing accu- 
muletion in the vaul's of the Treasury; 
and, as the result of the proportion of sil- 
ver in its reserved fund, has heen steadily 
increasing. This is not the fault of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but rather of 
the law under which he acts and is com- 
pelled to act. He must cause to be coined 
at least #2,000,000 of silver dollars in each 
month, whether anybody wants them or 
not for practical use. 

All who have given any thoughtful at- 
tention to the subject bave foreseen that, 
under the natural and necessary operations 
of the silver law, the time must ultimately 
come when, from the sheer lack of other 
funds, the Treasury would be compelled to 
withdraw its option from the people in re- 
spect to the funds in which they should re- 
ceive payment. That time now seems near 
at hand, and cannot be much longer post- 
poned by any conservative policy on the 
part of the Treasury. It is the judgment 
of careful financiers that the impending 
silver crisis cannot be delayed much be- 
yond the time of the meeting of the next 
Congress, even by the utmost caution on 
the part of the Treasury. We have re- 
peatedly said that, under the operations of 
the silver law, the crisis must ultimately 
come; and since Congress has persisted in 
its insane policy, we now sny: Let it come, 
and let the people find out by experience 
what this policy means; the sooner the 
better. The crisis will make a plain and 
square issue, without avy disguise or sub- 
terfuge, between the silver men and the 
friends of honest dollars, and a sound and 
sufe policy on the part of the Government. 
The battle must be fought, and a victory 
won on Ooe side or the other. If we can- 
not rectify our mistake without a fioancial 
break-down, then the sooner we have the 
financial bieak-down the sooner we shall 
take the back-track and get on the rignt 
road. Experience is sometimes a very se- 
vere teacher, yet better the severity of the 
lesson than not to be taught at all. 


HOW GREENBACKS AND BANK 
NOTES ARE PRINTED. 








Every Government or bank note we 
handle tells us thet it is printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but 
there is something singularly vague and 
indistinct in this announcement. The 
Bureau Itself is right under the shadow of 
the Wasbingion menument—a large briék 
building, not unlike a factory, except in 





elaborate ornamentation, and gay with 
fluttering flags and tri-colored streamers. 
It is comparatively new, having been 
erected by Congress in 1880 in order to re- 
lieve the overcrowded condition of the 
Treasury Department, in which the work 
of preparing money had, up to that time, 
been done. 

When it is decided by the Treasury to 
issue a new note, the Engraving Bureau is 
notified, and the Superintendent directed 
to prepare a design, which he executes in 
pen and ink, the drawing oftentimes being 
us fine and delicate as the engraving itself. 
This done, the Secretary of the Treasury 
gives his approval, and the drawing is 
handed over to the engravers—please note 
the plural, for no one plate is engraved by 
a single person. One man cuts out the 
portrait, another the scroll-work, while yet 
a third attends to the ornamentation, and 
so on, until at least a dozen persons have 
had something to do with the preparation. 
All these men are experts, the Government 
paying handsome salaries, and sparing no 
pains to secure the best talent in the 
market. 

It takes a long time to ergrave a plate. 
For over two months the engravers were 
at work on the picture of the late President 
Garfield, which is to be seen on the new $5 
bills, and yet a fifty-cent piece would cover 
it. From private manufacturers the steel 
plates—upon which notes are engraved— 
are bought, their fineness of quality and 
perfect finish rendering them extremely 
costly. Having engraved the faces of a 
single note it is easy to obtain as many 
duplicate impressions as are needed. The 
steel, soft when engraved upon, is har- 
dened in a firebrick furnace, an intense heat 
being obtained from four Bunsen gas burn- 
ers, at a cost of ten to fifteen cents for gas. 
In thirty minutes the plate is hardened into 
a die. 

Upon this a roller of soft steel is pressed 
and the softer metal, sinking into the 
grooves of the hardened plate, receives a 
raised impression. The roller is in turn 
hardened into a die, and, in being pressed 
upon a soft plate, the latter becomes a 
perfect fue simile of the original. This is 
what is called transferring. All of the 
dies, rolls and plates, are handled with the 
greatest care, as would be seen ina few 
minutes spent inside the grating which 
surrounds the engraver. The Superintend- 
ent of the Engraving Division draws upon 
the custodian for such articles as are 
needed, each one being numbered, and 
giving a separate receipt for each piece re- 
ceived. The engravers, in turn, give their 
receipts, and thus there is not a moment 
when a piece of stee!, no matter how small, 
is not accounted for, or is beyond the pale 
of some one’s care. 

When the day’s work is over, the en- 
gravers surrender their plates to the Super- 
intendent, and when the latter deposits 
them with the custodian, he obtains a re- 
ceipt. The vault 1s nothing more or less 
than an immense room buiit of steel plates. 
The door is of iron, avd it has tiree locks, 
two of which are separate combinations, 
and the other a time lock. The two com- 
binations are known to one man each, and 
should either die suddenly, an envelope, 
which is in the possession of Secretary 
Manning, and in which the combination is 
contained, would be opened. 


“The paper used at the Bureau does not 
come directly from the mill. For every 
sheet a requisition has to be made on the 
Treasury, where it is stored. It is a very 
tine and heavy quality of paper, grayish in 
color, and irregularly marked with threads 
of redand blue silk. The requisition states 
for what purpose the paper is to be used, 
thus: 12,000 for one dollar bills, 8,000 for 
five dollar bills, 4,000 for ten dollar bills and 
2,000 for twenty dollar bills. Before these 
sheets are turned over to the Superinten- 
dent of the Wetting Division they are 
counted by a force of women specially em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

Dampeniog the paper and making it mel- 
low for the impression in an important part 
of the work. The sheets are placed be- 
tween wet cloths, in packages of ten or 
fifteen each, and permitted to remain over 
night, requisitions being made in the morn- 
ing for the number of sheets required by 
each plate printer, who has a woman to 
assist him. The printers start work at 8 





o’clock. They ink the plates and revolve 
them on the press, while the duty of the 
woman is torub the paper with a damp 
cloth, place it on the press, and remove it 
when it has received the impression. Few 
of the printers work later than 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and, on completing their 
labor, make a return of the number of 
sheets printed, and the number left over. 
Should 4 o’clock arrive, and no sound of 
the gong be heard, then it is understood 
that something is wrong. Perhaps it is 
only one sheet of paper that is missing; 
but, until satisfactorily accounted for and 
receipted for, all the employees are kept 
in the building. The supervision is very 
strict. 

And now where are we? In the drying- 
room, to which the sheets, still moist from 
the presses, are conveyed. This room is 
perfectly air-tight and is heated by steam 
to a temperature of 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Here the sheets remain over night, and, on 
the following morning, are counted by ex- 
perts, who also look for imperfections. If 
there is a blot as big as a pin-head, a false 
registry or a slight tear, the paper is thrown 
out aud the initials on the corner fix the re- 
sponsibility for the fault. The imperfect 
sheets, thrown out by the first examiners, 
are afterwards gone over again by experts, 
who determine whether the defect may be 
remedied or whether they are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the destruction of 
the sheet. 

After the notes have gone through the 
drying-room they are rough and corrugated. 
What they now need is to be polished. This 
is done by placing rough sheeets between 
mill boards—two sheets, back to back, be- 
tween each board. They are then placed 
between hydraulic rams which exert a pres- 
sure of 500 pounds to the square inch. 
When taken out of the press they are smooth 
and crisp, and resembie those in circulation, 
except for the fact that they lack the seals 
andnumbers. The seals are printed from 
steel plates, in red ink, upon regular Hoe 
presses. The notes are then taken upstairs 
again and numbered. The numbering 
machines, in matter of course, are auto- 
matic, and will go up as high as $100,000,- 
000. 

sie inane 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE PAPER 
CURRENCY. 


Tue Committee of Treasury officers ap- 
pointed by Secretary Manning to examine 
and report upon the use of distinctive pa- 
per and the improvement of the notes and 
securities, have finished their report on 
distinctive paper. It recommends as a 
substitute for the paper now used for bank 
notes, paper to weigh twelve pounds to the 
thousand sheets instead of eleven pounds, 
the weight of the distributed fiber paper. 
The new paper is to have a glazed or 
polished surface produced by compression. 
The use of the distributed fiber is to be 
discontinued, and the distinctive feature is 
to be a single silk line running across vach 
note, instead of the two silk lines now used. 
The abandonment of the distributed silk 
fiber will not only permit the production 
of a finer surface, but greater weight and 
durability. For checks and drafts the dis- 
tinctive feature of the paper recommended 
is to be a water mark, carrying the letters 
U. 8. T. D. A stock of distributed fiber 
paper, suflicient to last for several months, 
is on hand, and the pew paper recom- 
mended, if adopted, will not be used 
until the present stock is exhausted. The 
committee agree in recommending that 
hereafter all legal tenders and other securi- 
ties shull be completed in the Treasurer's 
office and not at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, as heretofore. National 
bank notes are finished at the bureau in 
every respect, except the signatures of the 
officers of the banks of issue. It is probable 
that the legal-tenders may be completed 
with the autograph of the Treasurer. 


oo 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tae favorable character of the outlook in 
financial matters, is commencing to be real- 
ized in the improvement of the demand for 
funds for business purposes, and the mani- 
fest desire of capitalists to find employment 
for the vast quantity of idle money now 
upon the market. According to the bank 
statement, there is a significant indication 








that an improved condition has been inau- 
gurated, as the loans that have been made 
have largely reduced the idle surplus they 
have had on hand. The accumulation of 
money is still large, however, both here and 
in other important financial centers, but it 
is of no small importance to find that the 
demand is being realized, and that 
money is beginning to flow out into 
the channels of profitable employment in- 
stead of being locked up in idleness in our 
moneyed institutions. It will require a 
little time for any positive effect to be ex- 
perienced as regards rates, as the growth of 
the demand wiil be necessarily slow, but 
nevertheless sure, as caution and conserva- 
tism will continue to control the dealings. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange have been 
obtainable at 1@2 per cent., and commer- 
cial paper continues in moderate supply, 
with buyers showing a preference for short 
date bills. First-class indorsed bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been ne- 
gotiable at 3@3} per cent. discount, four 
months at 34@4}, and good single-named 
paper at 4@54 per cent. 

Srock Markxer.—The stock market has 
been moderately active and the tendency 
has been toward higher prices, although 
ccmparatively few stocks have participated 
in the advance, owing to the influence of 
manipulation by the large operators, as 
there was an absence of a grand buying 
movement. The virtual settlement of 
West Shore negotiations has made all Van- 
derbilt stocks firm. Coal stocks have been 
weak because of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the coal trade, and the Grangers 
have fluctuated in sympathy with conflict- 
ing rumors respecting the crop outlook. 
Western Union continues a prominent fea- 
ture, and has partially maintained the re- 
cent advance, but the publication of the 
correspondence in the recent negotiations 
is thought to foreshadow further efforts to 
accomplish the desired result. At the close 
of the week the market was firm at an ad- 
vance from opening prices. The following 
are the highest, lowest, and closing quota- 


tions. 


Low- Clos- 
Htgh- est. ing, 
Sales, est. Aug, th, 












Adams Express......... .......+. 45 142% Idle 142 
Amer. Express,..........cee0-005 167 97) — 97 
Alton & T. H..ccccccccsscccccees 1,755 283 26)¢ 284 
Pp TO eee 0 7% 7 75 
American Tel. and C. Co........ 1265 65 64% 64% 
Boston Air L, pf...........-.... ob «697 964 964 
ere vi) 63 70 
Canada Southern 3636 8 3b% 
Canadian Pavcific..........+...... 4636 4854 46% 
SI: cbescnserenececessse M4 4 ii 
Central Iowa...... aniccnen lt 9 il 
Central Pacific.........0...se000+ 87% B26 37% 
Dag Gap GO. & er ccoccccceces ‘ 39 3s 39 
Chee, & O.....ccccccccccccscsceeee 2842 1% Ce 1% 
Ches, and Ohio, lat pf.......... - 2345 My My Mk 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.............. 1000 9 7% 9 
*Chicago, Bur., & Q...........5.. 200 129 «#128 )~=«(128 
Chiv., Bur. & Q........ sevececes 7,954 LBLMG 12946 1813¢ 
Obi. & Alton......0600..4. seeeeee = BZ 18BIG 1361883 
Cni. & Alton, pf..........es00008 2% 49 #9 (14g 
Gone BG e Be, BP ne. 0:00. ccvccece 1,305 wy 10 10% 
Chicago, St. L., & P.pf......... 55) 2g 28g Bg 
Chicago and N. W.... ........109,742 10344 10094 102% 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-+.... 189% 184 1394 
Chicago, M. und St. P .......... 807%, «THE 10% 
Chic.,, M.& 8 VP. pf.. 11349 112 11d 
Col, & G’ville pf.......0...00008 40% B87 4036 
Consol, Gas Co........ 66. ..c0ees 9434 98% 94% 
Colorado Coal,............. coves 8,060 1455 (34g 144s 
Deiaware, L., and W'n.....,.... 180,548 101 93 100% 
Del. and Hudson................. 5,296 844¢ 8U5, 84) 
Denver and B. G. ......ccccccess 12,426 813 1046 1246 
BU, BG, Gite c cos ccccccesccascee WO 867% 64 bbs 
I a is nittinnne itiaima sie 29,268 6% 436 6 
East lennessee, pf............... 21,030 Ww 1% 946 
| 1293 5g WW Ble 
WO, Wert ©. 0G 60.000. c0cvecece 19 2 
I Bs ctttinntscicciccecd cées bby 5% 
Homestake Min 164 1644 
Houston & Tex................05 3 2% 26 
Ilinow Ceatral.................. ib 132134 
‘Illinois Central ¢ 1294, 132% 
1. Central leased..... ‘ 8836 80 
Bn tee &., Wesesccccevceseces 5 4 lig 14% 
Keokuk & D. M................. 4 5 
Lake Shore. ..........-...0000...0181,539 745% TOG 74% 
Lake Erieand Western......... 4,595 95; 84 8% 
Lowsville and Nashville,...... 96,223 4625 4155 48h 
Lou,, N. Alb. & U..........%.. 50 = BAe bg «BK 
Be TEE, cccccccscccvecsesses 25 44 7435 «14 
Manhattan con................... 5,430 96 ly 9%, 
Manhattan B............:0..... wo 184; ek CO 
Memphis & Charl Q 


Mil & L. 8 pref 
Mich. Centrat 


N. J. Central...... 
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N. Y., Chi. & St. L. pf......-.-- 6,505 ss 9% 10% 
Nor. and Wesat., pf......++.se00++ 9,710 2436 2256 2436 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 18,002 24% 2235 «28 
North Pacific, pref...........+++« 67,221 49% 44 o% 
Ohio Southern..........---++++: 2,510 11 9 10% 





Ohio & Miss........ 8,625 22 = > 
Oregon Imp. Co.... 25 2636 26s be 
Oregon Trans........++-.-eeeee-+s 48,079 205¢ «19% 19% 
Oregon R. & Navigation 5,711 81 [ 80 
Oregon Sh, Line 8c0 ao 8g _* 
Ohio Central........0000..ss080* 10,(82 "% hy P 
Ontario Mining 55 s 

Pacific Mail...... Es 4956 48 4914 
Phil.& Keading.....------- 00000" 41,715 22 od 22 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C.. 6) 13634 1354¢ 1364 
Pullman Car.........++ ae 1,131 127 14 196 





5,587 14% 12% 14% 
190 140% 140% 140% 








10,406 6 8% 6 
Rock Island.......+00+-e++ers0e++* 2,200 124 119% 120% 
Rome, W. & Og 1 18) = 618 
Rich. and Dan . 3% 67 78 
Rich & W.P...... ..- 30% 28 B04 
Rich, & Alle 8% 1 336 
St. Paul & D. cccesees 23 2.6 6B 
Ob, Baal & D. Plo ccccccccccccessse 86 8 = BB 4g 
Svuth Carolina 12 Ww 12 
st. L.& 8. F. 19% 19 19% 
St. L. & 8. F, pf . 33% 82% 38% 
St. L. & 8. F, let pf........0..0006 220 823 82 Koy 
St. P., M. and M.............00. 5,207 106% 105 10634 
St. P. and Omaha................. 7,050 2836 263g 283¢ 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 4,200 854 84 84% 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 26,3237 18 144 17% 
Union Pade. ..cceccccce ccoccece 67.778 5) 47% 494 
United States Ex...........0..++ 20 523g 523 124 
We, MBIA. ccc. cccccccecccccss 100 «(18 18 «18 
eS rare 18,985 9% 5% 9 
eS er rr 7820 16% Wl 15 
Wella-Fargo Ex. ......-....s004- 160 «115% «lds 
pS een 239,737 7235 68  593¢ 


Bank StateMENT.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing House 
last week, showed that the bank reserve 
had been decreased by $2,082,600. ‘The 
increase in the amount of loans was #2,087,- 
409. Specie decreased $474,900, and legal 
tenders $1,254,900. Deposits increased 
$1,411,200, and circulation increased $19,- 
800. The surplus reserve was $59,555,875. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. UDepostts- 
New York. .@13,143,000 4,822,000 1,093,000 16,012,000 


Manh's Co. 8,762,000 —- 1,831.00 721,000 9,809,000 
Merchants’. 7,630,900 2,708,800 3,826,200 11,805,100 
Mechanics’. 7,522,000 4,145,000 1,181,000 9,861,000 
Union...... 4,084,500 661,800 640,900 3,505,000 
America,... 11,441,400 3,200,300 1,020,600 =. 11,622,400 
Phenix..... 8,141,000 431,000 383,500 2,916,000 
7,651,800 10,845,400 2,420,000 18,601,800 
Tradesm'n's 2,227,500 432.600 98,200 2,058,300 
Fulton...... $44,600 1,416,300 125,990 1,637,100 
Chemical... 15,597,500 10,686,600 1,571,900 = :23.550,000 
Mer, Exch.. 2,713,200 979,900 276,800 8 ,017,100 
Gallatin..... 4,710,500 1,268,700 320,800 3,278,100 
B'teb & Dro. 1,871,200 282,700 291,500 1,814,400 
Mech & Tra. 1,213,v00 64,(00 195,000 1,318,000 
Greenwich.. 992,000 110,300 101,300 1,023,400 
Lea. Manuf. 2,857,100 647,400 291,200 2,666,400 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,232,700 296,700 84,000 1,247,500 
St’teof N.Y. 2,883,800 1,241,900 435,200 8,762,900 
Am. Ex....., 11,962,000 8,340,000 2,867,000 16,403,000 
Jommerce.. 17,641,400 7,965,800 2,543,809 19,936,300 
Broadway... 6,438,100 1,203,700 472,300 5,477,860 
Mercantile.. 6,200,400 1,676,000 971,500 7,785,100 
Pacific ...... 2,630,200 491.200 148,600 2,930,700 
Republic.... 5,567,200 1,742,000 360,200 5,953,409 
Chatham.... 3,755,200 488,500 563,000 4,416,700 
People’s..... 1,536,900 120,700 218,600 1,752,600 
N. America. 3,523,400 718,000 609,000 4,389,900 
fHanover.... 8,163,800 2,971,600 469,900 9,905,600 
Irving...... 2,454,000 1,001,400 409,500 8,129,000 
Citizene,... 2,571,300 498,906 824,600 2,910,900 
Nassau..... 2,424,000 296,200 295,400 2,790,600 
Market.,.... 2,804,200 459 G0 545,600 2,670,508 
St. Nicholas 1,701,200 251,900 166,100 1,541,606 
Shoe & Lea. 3,913,000 725,000 278,000 8,270,000 
Corn Exch. 5,293,100 674,100 183,000 4,471,300 
Continent’). 4,331,800 —-1,794,700 472,900 5,934,200 
Orienta] .... 1,730,100 248,100 384,C00 1,840,100 
Imp. & Tra. 18,994,900 7,208,900 1,924,700 24,884,500 
| ee 17,887,200 6,055,490 2,313,700 28,629,900 
North River, 1,545,0u0 219,000 266,000 2,058,000 
East River.. 1,085,100 216,800 185,700 985,500 
Fourth Nat. 14,246,900 5,285,500 2,520,400 18,386,400 
Central] Nat. 7,484,u00 2,751,000 658,000 9,287 000 
Second Nat. 2,574,000 728,000 323,000 3,803,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,651,500 1,674,600 543,000 5,892,100 
First Nat’l.. 16,585,900 4,546,200 1,957,600 19,623,700 
Third Nat.. 4,158,290 1,500,300 669,000 5,080,100 


N.Y.Ntl.Ex. 1,234,0v0 258,500 204,700 1,210,100 


Bowery..... 1,983.600 465.000 215,000 2,822,500 
N.Y.County 1,914,800 429,100 277,800 2,470,800 
Ger.-Amer... 2,488,400 549,600 188.600 2.465.900 
Chase..... . 2.751,500 889,200 318,100 8,745,800 
Fifth Ave.. 2,788,900 702,400 290,500 8,136,000 
GermanEx. 1,878,400 170,000 615.000 2,635,300 
Germania... 1,774,300 376,500 805,000 2,408,700 
U.S. Nat’l.. 2,681,800 1,192,000 250, 600 8,831,900 
Lincoln N'l 2.641,700 510,600 823,100 3,242,500 
Garfield Nat 1,246,100 159,700 148,600 1,220,200 
Fifth Nat... 1,148,200 152,100 150,800 1,213,000 
Bk Metrup. 3,029.70) $21,800 284,000 8,775,800 
West Side.. 1,361,800 282,500 526,200 1,908,700 
Seaboard... 1,450,300 169,100 185,700 1,306,300 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,293,500 899, 100 _299)) 100 t 1,930,500 


‘i a. Dee, pe 
Comparisons $2,087,400 475,900 $1,254.900 $1,411,200 


Clearings for the week ending Aug. 7th... .8392,424,247 09 
do, do. do. Aug. 15th.... 497,954,767 84 
Balances for the week ending Aug. 7th.... 21,447,183 29 
do. do. do. Aug. l6th,... 22,983,413 0g 


U. 8. Bonps.—A fair demand for invest- 
ment was realized in the market for gov- 
ernment bonds throughout the week, re- 
sulting in the market being stronger and 
prices firm, with tendencies toward an ad- 
vance. The following are the closing quo- 
tations: 








Bid. Asked, 

1891, “11% 111%\Thi ts.109% = 
te UHL Sot} iy i Gurrency 6, ‘i 
St ee eimai 
4s, 1907, coup...” 122% y te. 6.188 — 
Ourrency 6s. °98,135 _ 














Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


= Asked. Bii, Asked, 

ame eaten. ig a vo 0RI6 1S 165, 5 | M7 
Buteh's & ~4 Drov'e.140 148 
Broadway...... 255 26 
CHAS .......s000. Le - 
TCU. ......+ 1 155 
Corn me “a = 

Chemica).......-2. a 














germ ti 











126 
a d National. 1229 = 
ard... 98 
State -; NewY'rk.105 
St. Nicholas...... 12 «125 
T pocorn 8..... 96 














G rene = ~— eecccece - 











tobadedetdd 


Uni =~ 
Unit'd States Nat.105 125 








Manhattan........137 
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= 
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RaiLroap Bonps were active and strong, 
but with considerable fluctuation in several 
issues. Atlantic and Pacific Incomes ad- 
vanced }, to 20, and’ declined to 19; East 
Tennessee 53 advanced 13, to 574, and fell 
off at 57; do Incomes advanced 24, to 18}, 
and reacted to 163@17; Ches. and Ohio 
Currency 6s declined ?, to 27}, advanced 
to 28%, fell off to 27} and closed at 288; 
Erie Second Consols were very active and 
advanced 34, to 68}; Alton and Terra 
Haute Division Incomes advanced 2, to 39; 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Firsts §, to 
53%; Fort Worth and Denver mae Firsts 24, 
to 78; Green Bay Firsts 1, to 73; do Incomes 
14, to 19; Houston and Tone Main Line 
Seconds 14 to 68} ; do Waco Extension Firsts 
4, to 894; Indiana, Decatur and Springfield 
Firsts 24, to 894@88$; Jersey Midland 
Firsts 14, to 933; Kansas and Texas Consols 
4, to 111; do 5s 1}, to 69%c.; Northern 
Pacific Firsts 3, to 1053; Northwest De- 
benture 5s }, to 1023; Ohio Southern In- 
comes 1, to 2s; Oregon Improvement Firsts 
4, to 884; Richmond and Danville Deben- 
tures }, to 784; Iron Mountain 5s 4, to 80; 
Texas and Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts ‘‘ex ” 1, to58@57@574; West Shore 
5s 4, to 48%; Virginia Midland incomes 1}, 
to 58; St. Louis, Kaneas City and Northern 
Real Estate Firsts 84. to 993; Canada 
Southern Firsts 2, to 99%, and St. Paul and 
Omaha Consols $, to 112. 

Foreign Exonange.—Sterliog Exchange 
has been dull, but firm. There has been a 
scarcity of commercial bills, and money in 
London has been firmer. On Thursday, 
the nominal asking quotations were ad- 
vanced $ cent on the pound to $4.864@ 
$4.88}3, but on Saturday they were again re- 
duced to $4.86@$%4.88. The rates for actua 
business were $4.85@$4.854 for banker’s 
bills, $4.863@4.87} for demand, $4.87@ 
$4.873 for cable transfers, and $4.83}@ 
$4.834 for commercial bills. In Conti- 
nental Exchange, Francs were quoted at 
$5.20 for 60-day bills and $5.174 for checks; 
Reichmarks at 95 for long, and 95% for short 
sight, and Guilders at 40} for long and 40} 
for short. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

The directors of the Fifth Avenue Bank 
have filled the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Joseph 8. Lowery, their late Presi- 
dent, by the promotion cf Cashier A. 8S. 
Frissell to the Presidency. The promotion 
is not merely in the line of ‘ civil service” 
ideas, but has been fairly earned by Mr. 
Frissell’s untiring devotion to the interests 
of the bank, which owes a good share of its 
remarkable success to his zeal and admin- 
istrative ability. 

We are in receipt of Circular No 15, 
issued by A. 8. Hatch & Co., Bankers, No. 
5 Nassau St., this city. The contents are 
of value to those desiring to make invest- 
ment, and any information pertaining 
thereto will be reau::y given on application 
at their office. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made 
at the last session of Congress for the trans- 
portation of about $40,000,000 in gold coin 
from the Sub-Treasury at San Francisco to 
the Sub-Treasury at New York. Owing to 
the high rates asked by the express com- 
panies the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
cided to transfer the coin by registered 
mail. So far about $10,000,000 have been 
transported in this way. The money was 
mailed in $100,000 packages. In view, 
however, of the publicity which has been 
given to the method of transportation, it 
has been deemed best to suspend further 


shipments of the precious metal for the 
present. 








Comptroller Loew has advertised for pro- 
posals for $1,000,000 additional water stock. 
The bonds are exempt from city and county 
taxation, and bear 8 per cent. interest per 
annum, payable semi-annually. These 
bonds are only a further issue to secure 
the necessary amount toward the construc- 
tion of the new aqueduct. Up to date, and 
not including the present issue, $1,945,000 
in bonds have been issued. The amount 
of contracts on the new aqueduct is now 
over $12,000,000. The Comptroller says: 
* There is nothing unusual in the issue of 
these bonds. We thought it better to issue 
83 per cent. bonds. It enhances the city’s 
credit. The demand for them will proba- 
bly be greater than the issue will satis*y. 

e expect to dispose of them at a premium. 
The fact that we are able to borrow money 
on revenue bonds at 1} per cent. shows 
that the city’s credit is good.” 


GROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain. 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


%8 Wa. St., New Yorx, Aug, 11th, 1885, 

AVING RECEIVED THE ASSETs OF 

more thau a majority of the $50,000,100 first mort- 
gage bonds of the New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railway Company to the plan ot reorganization and 
lease contained in our circular of July 25th, 1*85, we 
hereby give notice that we shail terminate, at the close 
of business on TUESDAY, Aug. 25th, the privilege of 
accepting the offer therein made, Foreign holders can 
deposit bonds up to that date with Messrs. J. 8. Mor- 
gan & Co., in London, Temporary receipts will be ex- 
changed for engraved receipts in amounts of $1,000 
and $10,008 each upon presentation at our office on 
and after Aug. 26th. 


ge MORGAN & CO. 


OR 8B ETTER can be realized. The 
investment is Bete ectly safe. I 
offer for sale mages, ¢ or any part 
CO thereof, of the stock of t! 








O STANDARD CEMENT co. 


On account of oe 8 om pertas quality, this 
Company haa been d the contract for 
suppl; ving THE NEW C Ol TON AQUEDUCT 

gue Cement it uses, 
Over 1,06 UO Barrels now under contract, 
An oe ie good opportunity for safe and 
profitable investinent. For particulars address 
° F. Me DELANO, 48 Astor House. New York. 


THE at Rests the c peapent dn 00. 


L. STRonG, President. A. D. Jurtuuep, Vice- 
bp PAA G. P. Warrney, Secretary. k. ag 
ABORN, sreengres. Joun B, PowEvL, Gen. Man 

Removed to Nos. 204, 2 Us, 208, 210 Eitan. 

be 4h. rk, 

Where Electric apparat us for all the various modes 
of Lighting and transmitting of Power are in opera- 
tion. No other system is as economical in Instaila 
tion and maintenance. 

Neo other #8) stem 7 as durable, The first ma- 
chines made are still in daily operation. 

The system comprises arc lights of various 
sizes, arc and incandescent lighte from one dynamo 
and circuit, incandercent lights of various sizes 
from sp ecial dynamo for central sti fon. lighting. 
Cost of Apparatus Greatly Reduc 

Surveys and Estimates by Experts. 


Investment Securities, 


We offer a line of bonds, good, safe, and a settable, for 
investments, on desirable te erms to buye 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


_25 Nassau St., New York, — 


IOWA. 
7 TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines 
Iowa, will negotiate loans for you, on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kaueas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
cept, interest, payable gemni-apnusily at Nat. Bank 
A Commerce, Hey ros " merrene a 7, Bank or 

siness house in Des Moines, Ia. ; ussell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Conn. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLE OR U. 8. BONDS. 


ACGENTRAL TLE oIs FIR ANGPAL AGENCY. 
mvill 


O ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgazes on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 

oO | = and bee worth 
; 6 times 








the 
care ia bites ra] oe oreclos- 
as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction muarautoed. nd for circular, ref- 
erences and sample 
D. D. WEBSTEK, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


AM HRICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 


ures. ty 








NO. 1RO BROADWAY. 
gach cai RRNRY BS 
Liabilic einai ner 448.229 89 
REE 5. dewceciccse seccece ..$1,2230,814 64 


ete New Yous, July ld4th, 1885. 
ave 

acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 

deciared to 1 stockholders, payable on and afte’ 


Jul jon re Phat 
‘sec 7 FIFTY P RB ORMT. in scrip on the 
or the 


garned partlt ipating ‘premiums year ay = 
June 30 ane aft attes September 1s 
ders meee 


Iss, to polleyholders BE or 
standing scrip for the year ah end goth, 


will be paid on and ay Oe AY Teccetaity. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ha 40 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


py Fie sacseeseess 
ar Habilities....... 


Total ide Jan. ist, 1885...9,546,612 66 86 


nm out- 
1886, 








I. REMSEN LANE. Viee-Prent and Beoy. 


A. S. HATCH & C0, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ... ............ ovbehy 1857. 


REAL ESTATE ox'souiissigh” 
PROPERTY RENTED .i 


for and mera made promptly. 


TAXES “= — >i assessments looked after and 
LOANS Sears carefully negotiated," 
SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First int Lute reat. Bepds, Ry M4 
per ceut, Semi-Annual interes age by 
the Minnea doe fortraxe and fay siment Uo 
upward, en 

of Principal 7 nder wi Pouponr, quaraa pen 
spenttsee ad TK. 

on wien Fitteen years’ 
Amble a vital. Mt Refer to the 

egationa Send or orm, circular and 


We Bet betore on invest clee <M 
er en nn. 
Abr at ti MAN Wa AGE He Nitya sears 
way. New ¥ 
a _charmi hfu 
COLORAD est We make pure and 
nves' for 6 
Mone _soaned. Bonds —~_ and a sola. Farming 
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Gommercial, 


THE CONTRACTS OF STATES. 


Tux several states of the Union that, 





considered in the aggregate, compose the 
people of the United States, are distinct 
Each 
of these states exists and acts within a de- 


and separate political communities. 


fined territory, and each within its own 
territory exercises, through delegated 
agencies, the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers of government. Each has 
a constitution resting forits authority upon 
the adoption of the people. Each is in- 
dependent of every other state, except as 
connected with the other states by and 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, and each is a sovereign state, un- 
controlled and uncontrollable, except as 
subject to limitation of its powers im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution. This 
Conetitution is ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land,” in and over all the states and through 
the Government of the United States, and 
within the ephere of the powers granted to 
that Government, acts directly upon all the 
people of the several states. 

All these states, though forbidden by the 
Constitution to enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance or confederation; or, without the con- 
sent of Congress to enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with each other, or with 
any foreign power, are, nevertheless, com- 
petent to make legal contracts with their 
own citizens, with citizens of other states, 
and with citizens or subjects of foreign 
states. This competency inheres in their 
sovereignty as states, and may be exercised 
at their pleasure, subject to no limitations 
other than such as are self-imposed. They 
can, by the requisite legislation, borrow 
money, and issue the evidences of debt 
obligation, thereby pledging their faith to 
pay both principal and interest, as each 
shall respectively mature for payment. 
This has often been done, and is likely to 
continue from time to time, as the exigency 
or convenience of the states may require. 


There is no question as to their possession , 


of the contracting capacity, and all that is 
necessary for its exercise is the proper legis- 
lation on their part, carried into practical 
effect in the manner prescribed by law. 
When this is done by any state a contract 
is made by that state, and the faith of the 
state is pledged for its fulfillment. 

Moreover, although a state as an organ- 
ized political unit makes acontract through 
its representative agents, still the people, 
composing the state and represented by 
these agents, are really the contracting 
party on the one side. These agents are 
invested with suthority to act for the peo- 
ple, and hence the people act through them. 
If, for example, the contract be one to 
borrow money, and the agents of the peo- 
ple in making the contract, act within the 
sphere of their authority, and if money is 
thus actually borrowed on the credit of the 
state, then all the people of that state are 
debtors for the amount borrowed. They 
owe the money to the lender or lenders 
thereof, just as really as if each individual 
had appended his name to the evidence of 
debt. The money is borrowed on their 
credit, by their authority, and with their 
legal consent. They are, in fact, the bor- 
rowing party. A debtor-state always means 
a debtor-people. Though no one person is 
responsible for the whole debt, yet the 
whole pepole, taken together, are thus re- 
sponsible. The act of borrowing was their 
act, considered as a body politic. 

The moral obligation of contracts, when 
made by.a state as one of the parties there- 
to, rests on the same basis, and has the 
same binding character, as that of a con- 
tract between individuals. The question 
whether a state can be sued in a court of 
justice, and thus be compelled to fulfill its 
contracts, is wholly immaterial, so far as 
the moral obligation of fulfillment is con- 
cerned. The faith of the state is pledged, 
and the great law of veracity, alike binding 
upon states and individuals, requires that 
this faith should be kept to the very letter. 
The law of justice enforces the requirement, 
since the state that has made a contract 
has in some way received a consideration 
therefor, and thereby given the other party 
a claim upon it ia justice. If it has bor- 
rowed money, then the money lent and ac- 





tually received is this consideration; and 
justice sternly demands its payment ac- 
cording to the contract. To refuse such 
payment is alike a violation of truth and 
justice. 

The sovereignty of a state, as a political 
power, gives it no exemption from its 
moral obligation as a debtor, and affords 
no justification for a disregard of its con- 
tracts. The fact, if it be so, that it can do 
as it pleases with its creditor, and that the 
latter has no legal remedy against that 
pleasure, but is wholly dependent upon the 
honor and good faith of the state, does 
not in the slightest degree lessen or relax 
the moral obligation of the contract. This 
obligation stands as a fixed reality in ethics, 
whether the state is disposed to respect it 
or not. The repudiation of a state debt does 
not pay the debt, or cancel the obligation 
to pay it. 

It is well to remember that this obliga. 
tion, if attaching to a state, attaches tothe 
whole people composing the state and to 
every person composing that whole. Every 
State in the Union is founded on the idea 
of popular government, and is controlled 
in its action by a predominant public sen- 
timent; and, hence, if such a state refuses 
to keep its contracts, then the people, or 
at least a majority of them, are really the 
refusing party. What the state does the 
majority wills to have done. A faith- 
breaking state is simply a faith- 
breaking people. A dishonest state ‘s sim- 
ply a dishonest people. The moral charac- 
ter of the people appears in the acts of the 
state, as really as does the moral character 
of an individual appear in his acts. The 
people are responsible for the wrongs done 
by the state; and no member of the body 
politic can release himself from this re- 
sponsibility, except by doing his utmost to 
prevent or correct these wrongs. If he 
assents to them, or approves of them, or 
omits to use his influence against them, he 
becomes a participator therein, and shares 
with others inacommon guilt. The guilt 
is none the less real to him because others 
are joined with him. If a hundred men 
are concerned in committing one murder, 
they are all murderers. Sin does not cease 
to be sin because the many are united in 
its commission. Each person thus united 
with others commits the sin separate for 
himself, and they all commit it jointly; and 
they are individually and jointly responsi- 
ble for the commission. 


That isa very grave mistake in morals 
which seeks to cancel or lesson the respon- 
sibility of the individual for the wrongs of 
a state of which he is a member, to which 
wrongs he assents, simply because the par- 
ticular individual is only one member of 
the state. Ifthe wrong done be an act of 
repudiation, then the individual who as- 
sents to it and approves of it,is as fully a 
repudiator as he would be if the act were 
wholly done by himself. He is not the 
thousandth or the millionth part of a repu- 
diator, but an entire repudiator, and in this 
respect wholly and absolutely false to truth 
and justice. He commits his entire self to 
a wrong, and that entire self participates 
in the wrong, and he is hence as guilty be- 
fore God, and at the bar of a sound con- 
science, as he would be if he were the sole 
doer of the wrong. It is Ais wrong, though 
shared in by others. 

The one idea that we desire to impress 
upon our readers by these remarks on con- 
tracts made by estates, is their moral sacred- 
ness as involving obligations which ought 
to be most scrupulously observed, and the 
great wrong done, alike to themselves and 
to others; when the people of a state allow 
their representative agents to pursue any 
other course. The one question of truth 
and honesty on the part of a contracting 
state should control all other questions. 
The people can much better afford to keep 
the moral law which binds them, even at 
the price of high and burdensome taxation, 
than they can afford to escape this taxation 
atthe price of repudiation and dishonor. 
The state that pays the latter price stamps 
itself with permanent infamy. It gives to 
itself the character of a faith-breaker, and 
is, in practical effect, an organized robber, 
cheating others out of their rights. What- 
ever is gained in this way will, by more 
than a hundred-fold, be counterbalanced 
by losses in other ways, 80 that the state 
will in the end lose far more than it gains. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


Tue Nashville American gives to coun- 
try boys the following advice: 

“Intelligent boys in the country, however 
poor, should take comfort. Let them consider 
their present hardships as a gymnasium for the 
development of their manly qualities cf mind 
and body. Let them practice industry and hon- 
esty, acquire knowledge, cultivate decision of 
character, suffer patiently and endure cheerful- 
ly privations and self-denial, labor with a single- 
ness of purpose, and strengthen their charac- 
ters by winning saccess in every undertaking, 
however small, Let them cultivate habits of 
thrift, economy, and persistency, and their time 
of influence and power will come—come as 
surely as effects follow causes, as wealth follows 
prudence and industry, as intelligence follows 
inguiry, as light follows darkness.” 

These are sage and sound words, and 
abundantly verified by the general experi- 
ence of the world. Every young man 
should commence life, and then conduct it 
in conformity with the advice here given. 
Itis true that external circumstances, over 
which we have no control, have much to 
do with the fortunes of one’s life, and also 
true that the native capacities of men are 
not at a dead level, since some have higher 
gifts than others. And yet it is equally 
true that what we d», or omit to do, in the 
circumstances in which we are placed, the 
use that we make of our powers, and the 
habits we form in childhood and youth, and 
carry with us into manhood, constitute a 
vast power in determining the success or 
failure of life. Some persons are poor all 
their days, simply as the effect of their 
prodigality. Some are too lazy to succeed 
in anything. Some lack steadiness of pur- 
pose. The morals of some are too low to 
secure the respect and confidence of others. 
The drunkard ruins himself by the indul- 
gence of a vicious appetite. It is seldom, 
indeed, almost uever, that life is an abso- 
lute failure for this world, except by a mis- 
use of the powers with which one was en- 
dowed. Nothiog canbe more certain than 
that virtue and industry, contemplated 
simply as causes, constitute the best policy 
which one can adopt in shaping the course 
of his life. 





OBITUARY. 


Wir regret we announce the death of 
Mr. John L. Plummer, at Netherwood, N 
J. The deceased gentleman was one of the 
pioneers of the wholesale dry goods trade 
in New York, and was born in Maine. 
Early in life he settled in Boston, where he 
soon attained a high position in the mer- 
cantile community, and became a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. Some 
thirty years ago he removed to New York, 
and joined the importing and jobbing firm 
of Abernethy, Collins & Co., afterward 
Collins, Plummer & Co. Few men in the 
cloth and clothing trade in New York were 
better known during the most active period 
of his life than Mr. Plummer. He had 
rare personal and business qualifications, 
and made friends rapidly. Had he enjoyed 
good health his immense stock of energy 
would have carried him on for years 
among the most active merchants of 
New York. It is now some five 
years since he retired from active busi- 
ness, but he is remembered by a large cir- 
cle of friends in the trade and in society as 





a kindly and generous man and an upright’ 


merchant, The funeral too place at Neth- 
erwood, N. J., last Friday. 


DRY GOODS. 


Muon improvement has been realized in 
the market for dry goods during the past 
week, and it is generally acknowledged 
that the end of the deprission under which 
the market has labored so long, is near at 
hand. The large influx of buyers upon 
the market, indicates the low condition of 
stocks in the various parts of the country, 
while the readiness with which goods 
adapted to their respective localities, is 
taken, shows the immediate need of them. 
A feeling of greater confidence prevails 
than has been experienced for a long time, 
and although there is not that “snap” in 
the transactions which has characterized 
the dealings of the market in days that are 
past, there is a steady expansion to busi- 
ness, and actual results are far more satis- 
factory on account of the absence of any 
risk. There is no reason to believe but 
that the promising conditions of the pres- 











ent outlook will continue to develop, 


and that the near future will be 
laden with the realization of the 
present anticipations. Retailers from 


‘Texas were well represented in the market, 
and their purchases were made with less 
hesitancy than in recent seasons, because 
of the magnificent crop prospects in that 
rapidly growing state. As before noted, 
there is unquestionably a much better and 
more hopeful feeling in the trade than has 
existed for a long time past, and though 
buyers are not likely to abandon suddenly 
the cautious policy which has produced 
such beneficial results during late years, 
there are abundant indications that very 
large quantities of textile fabrics will be 
placed in the channels of consumption the 
coming season. The woolen goods market 
has already emerged from its lately de- 
pressed condition, owing to a wise curtail- 
ment of production, and staple cotton 
goods are no longer in redundant supply, 
because of the temporary stoppage of many 
thousands of spindles. There is conse- 
quently a growing feeling ot confidence in 
the maintenance of values, which was aug- 
mented during the week under review by 
the appreciation of certain makes of staple 
cotton and woolen goods and the firmness 
of all patterned fabrics of a desirable char- 
acter. 

Corton Goops.—There was a fairly good 
business in brown, bleached and colored 
cottons, and prices remain firm along the 
whole line. Bleached shirtings were in 
pretty good demand at first hands, and the 
recent advance is firmly maintained by 
agents. Brown sheetings have shown 
rather more animation, and agents have 
experienced a better inquiry for colored 
cottons, as denims, tickings, stripes, checks, 
etc. Wide shectings were in steady re- 
quest, and some makes have been marked 
up. White goods, quilts and table damasks 
continue in moderate demand ard steady 
at current quotations. 

Print Corus were fairly active, and it 
was a sellers’ market throughout the week, 
prices for extra 64x64s having fractionally 
advanced to 8}c., at which figures sales 
were cffected, aud the market closed strong, 
with an upward tendency, at 3}c. bid, and 
declined by many manufacturers. For 
56x60s there was only a moderate demand, 
and prices were nominal at 2 18-16@27ie. 

Prints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
was characterized by a good deal of irregu- 
larity, and transactions were only moderate 
in the aggregate. Dark fancies were, how- 
ever, in fair request, and a pretty good 
business was done in narrow-fold sateens, 
which have become very popular as a “‘ be- 
tween seasons’s print. Indigo-blues were 
fairly active in some quarters, but prices 
are very low, and barely renumerative to 
the printers. Robes, furnitures, shirtings, 
mournings, Turkey-reds, and staples were 
severally in moderate request and steady in 
price, the late advance in print cloths 
having imparted firmness to all prints of a 
desirable character. 

GinGuaMs continued in moderate request 
by package buyers and leading dress styles 
are closely sold up, while agents hold very 
liberal orders for crinkled seersuckers for 
future delivery. Jobbers are doing a fairly 
satisfactory trade in dress ginghams, staple 
checks and fancies, and prices remain firm. 

Dress Goons were in lessened demand at 
first hands, many out-of-town buyers having 
completed their early purchases and re- 
turned home. There was, however, a fair 
business in novelties and cashmeres, and 
all-wool fabrics continued in fair request. 

Woo en Goops.—The general condition 
of things are brightening in the market for 
woolen goods, and prices, though reduced 
in a few instances, were advanced in others, 
being on an average about the same as last 
year. There was a very active demand 
for such men’s wear woolens as have been 
opened with a view to spring orders, though 
very few fancy cassimeres have been 
opened as yet, and those that have been 
placed on view have not attracted much 
attentiou, the tendency being to stock up 
with the ever-popular diagonal and cork- 
screw worsteds before venturing on any 
fancy goods. Shawls were moving off 
with a will, and dealers were in a brisk and 
cheery frame of mind, contrasting pleas- 
antly with their humor at this time last 
year. Should we be blessed with seaso nable 
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winter weather, the shawl trade will doubt- 
less have a good time, the open winter 
which prevailed till Christmas of last year, 
having prevented large purchases, and the 
long-continued cold weather thereafter 
having pretty well cleaned out the small 
stocks available. This accounts for the 
alacrity with which buyers are investing 
this year. It other departments there was 
nothing calling for special notice beyond a 
general movement of the various descrip- 
tions of woolen goods adopted to the job- 
bing trade. 

Hosiery, Kyir UNDERWEAR, &o. — No 
new features have been developed in this 


department of the trade, both hosiery and 
underwear having been only in moderate 
demand at first hands. The movement on 
account of back orders was continued on a 
liberal scale, and stocks of the most desir- 
able makes are remarkably well in hand. 
Fancy knit woolens were more or less quiet, 
but fair sales of cardigan jackets were re- 
ported in some quarters. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Imported dry goods were in moderate 
demand all along the line, though there 
was rather less doing by personal selection, 
owing to the partial retirement of buyers 
toward the end of the week. Reports 
from the local jobbing trade are generally 
favorable, the seasonable weather aiding 
distributers in getting rid of fairly large 
quantities of Summer specialties. No real 
improvement is claimed for silks of any 
class, though, of course, there is a more or 
less steady demand for trimming and 
millinery silks. as well as for high grade 
dress silks for the best trade. A large 
movement in velvets continues, and past 
engagements are being promptly and ener- 
getically filled, with satisfactory results 
and a minimum cancellation. In dress 
goods, the demand was good, though a 
little capricious and irregular, inquiry run- 
ning largely on novelties in woolen and 
worsted stuffs. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,481,531 $2,841,418 
Thrown on the market...... 2,356,733 2,921,286 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 61,143,453 75,611,713 
Thrown on the market....... 62,637,966 73,439,497 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN ‘THE UNITED STATES. 


MonDaY EvEnina, August 17th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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R. HMACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE,, and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


DEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


_ SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED, 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


RH. MACY & CO, 
LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHS, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BEXKARD, HUTTON & Co.) 
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Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
Lror the Week nding Friday, Atig, 14th, 1885)" 
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RS pecdocee sanneoeson 22 @60 
SUGAR. 


rrr 6 11-16@ 7 
Warre.—Mould 7% aang addade idend 
BR Givinn ens dasensinee 5% @5 18-16 
TREE e. .ccccce on ceos ectasereeratenes 2%@ 5 
MOLASSES. 


ROE HHH HEHE OHHH HET H EEE HH Ee 


See meee meee eeeeeeeeeenee 


Porto Rico...........+. eovccccccccces 25 
eeeeeceees ccccecccccccccceee 
FISH. 








pesnate Ord taewh, get &— — @ 

Gran® Ba. « Cod... ......+. +0 —-—@ 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........+. 14 00 @ 19 00 
No, 2 Mass........+. 600 @ 7 50 

0, 3 Mass........+. 3 50 @ 
erry sseseeee — 10 @ — 16 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 


caxsneetinhdheimeeteurs 27 
e Spring........... 8 00 

d. Tl, Su 
. on 
No, 1 Extra.......... oo Oe 


Western Soring Woeet, ext’a 3 25 


3 60 


eeeeeere 


B “Patents”. 4 15 
adel to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Ex 8 00 


Co eee 


Ex. po Ind., Ohio, and 
Mich 8 


(_—— iis (ani “ x co 
White Wheat Hx. (0. & tnd) 4 26 
Missouri and IIl,, choice... 


Cian 


@— 
Retconssecceece #— 96}4@— 97 
—98 @— 98% 
Bacccesesesecoses —— @— 98% 
Mixed, No. 2.......+..000+ — 58%@— 53% 
itincktsinrensees o6ee — 55 @— ib 
Se — b444@— 54% 
White, No. 1..... ° — 40 @Q@— — 
Western........ wonvecccous™ -- 
Stave Mixed......... aastond — 85% @— 8534 
: eeeee eeeeeereeeee EX beet —-—@-— 
Western... seeee ee equaaem 
Leoeee aeteseenee ae 
Marrows...... etnceseneese 1 55 
are eveses doo ww a Oe 
Green, prime, #bush....... —— @ 1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
Ordinary Mess.........., 1150 @ 11 75 
OS rrr —--—- @12 
Mess, City....... — — 
Mess, Western.... 1100 @ — — 
D. 8., Long Clears...... cocceoes — @ 6% 
D. 8., Short Clears....... éccnees 
D. 8., Shoulders...... pecccegeess 
Smoked Hams..........—12 @ — 12 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs,) 
Revaaie socceeeee 8 — BO @B — 85 
eecevces coeee — 80 @ — 8 
80 to 100 Ibs —-8 @ 1065 
eccceccoccccccsne LY @ 190 
eed ..... eco — 8 @ — w 
Oil Meal eacimaasesvedeis — 60 4 mp 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 9595 @ 44 00 


Hay,ciovermuxéd “ paneer 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ “ ..., —86 
Straw, No.2stye “ ” °..,, —60 
Straw Oat « 





factory 








= 
« 


cnr 


168 S38 SES SERessss & SERES BES 


SES RAVES 
QB GH OHH SDHTETHDD OH OHHH} €D 


<«oco »& coa aoarooroCoce © GROSS 


ean wn 
See 8S 


228886682 
PTET ED bee 
23821 Sasa 
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Steam refined, Tb. #— 6 
per ID.......... _ @a— 6 
ee POS — @— i 
South American.............. ike~-— 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy............. oe 1 @U 
State factory, light skims, prime to 
GREED. 6006000 ccsccnvevtewnsces +.» Oh@ 6 
State factory, skims, fair to good,.... 6 @ on 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ 6 @ 6% 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 4 @ 5% 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice........ — @ 
EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 15 @ 15}¢ 
Western, fresh-laid....... cocce sees LBKK@ 14 
COBREDS x00 00s 0000's sa cticecece ce dé 14 @ 14K 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —11 @—18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...-15 @— 19 
Chickens, State and Western....—12 @— 14 
DMB. oniccccccccccccceccccseccs --ll @ 14 
MEas ob0cccccapgccesnoeneiess 12 @— 16 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, new......+0+-eeseeees 150 @ 1 75 
Sweet Potatoes, oer obi 00 @ 4 00 
Onions, per bbl........... ---1 50 @ 2 2 
Cueumbers, per crate.......... 60 @— 75 
Lima Beans, ver 2 bush bag... 175 @ 2 00 
Tomatoes, per crate........ «+ — 16 @- 2% 
Cabbage,L., I.,and Jersey per 100 4 00 @ 5 00 
Green Corn, per 100..........-..-— 80 @— €0 
Turnips, Russia, per bol.... ... — % @—- — 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Agehes, Wer Wihe..cceccdcccceds 125 w@ 200 
Peaches, per crate..........+0. —- 66 @1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.......... 300 @ 4 00 
Grapes, Concord, per lp........ —- § @— 71 
Grapes, Delaware, per |b....... —10 @—12 
Watermelons, per 100 ......., 400 @16 90 
Muskmelons, per bbl.......... 17% @40) 
Huckleberries, per box......... — % @— 16 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, Per Ib... ...ceceee w- &£ @ 5 
i (eee — &@— 6% 
Apel DOMESTIC DRIED — ‘ 
DPE, ooccsccces doseccveceness -2 ¢ 
Peaches, Peeled...........00s0+ _ ou" 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — @a-— 
Peaches, Evaporated............ — @-—- 
ik Pb rdecsss ee “severe — 7 @ 1% 
one —10 @-—11 
sc rsnsscacnsarnens -—19 @-—20 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed bemndeeninl 28 @85 
opene beet 27 


26 
‘* Coarse and quarter blood,....20 @28 
N. 1, Mush, and Ind., washed X and 








ba adhe cchuacmreesnessuontouted 40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
“ sed a My Beerdecde -35° @40 
“ “ * common.... 28 @88 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @48 
“ 6 6 Besinised 48 @45 
“ “ “ Nol 44 @46 
- > Ee opti Su 
“4 “ common.. ..80 @84 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb... uy 
Sulphate of Potash............. 4° 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
METS Hiicccsccetacosncacedota 16 00 
Fine Ground Bone,............ 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties ; 
Potato Fertilizer, ........... 45 00 
heat a paelkneebuae 47 60 
Cee | ccentcteabacd 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer.*...... ‘ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... $2 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties ; 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 80 00@85 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
Per 3,000 Ibs... ecccccccce 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
EF $600 Whe. ...cccccccce 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
ee 80 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... $2 85 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
ne eee 81 00@33 60 

Cresent Bone............... 29 0UG@ 31 50 

Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@60 0 

EE 230". ‘Shbvékeuaney 47 00@50 00 

DE ©... waccascoce’ 2 WW@3b v0 
Mapes F. and P, G. Co.'s Specialties : 

Potato Manure...............00 48 00 

Corn se weeee ‘ 46 00 

WE os nastencactteninne . 50 00 

Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
ichigke Casten Works’ Special- 

3 

Homstead Superphosphate. . 40 00 

Homstead Tobacco Grower.. 60 00 

Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A, L, Sardy’s Specialties : 

Phospho- Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 

Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 
= Clark & Co,’s Specigl- 

: 

Americus Su hate.... 88 00 

siya ee umes, 8 

Americus Potato Fertilizer, . 45 00 

Fish and Potash..,... .... 35 00 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 88 00 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ cents for Pot apd 


5}¢@6 for Pearl. 





THK GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 28 “1 and 88 Vesey St. New York 














VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
10 Fulton, and 16 an4 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Insurance, 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


ITS NEW OFFICERS AND BUSINESS. 


Tue directors of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company have, we believe, done ex- 
actly the right and proper thing in electing 
Mr. H. H. Lamport to fill the important 
office of President of that institution, 
made vacant by the death of Mr. George 
T. Hope. 

Mr. Lamport is an able underwriter, has 
been connected with the Continental Insur- 
ance Company nearly thirty years, during 
which time he has devoted his entire time 
and strength in promoting the success of 
that excellent institution. He is one of 
the few men who thinks he never can do too 
much for any cause or object in which his 
heart is enlisted. He sqmetimes forgets 
that be is human, in doing more than any 
man can do, or ought to do, for anybody. 
This was also the fault of Mr. Hope, his 
predecessor, who too early broke down by 
hard work. Mr. Lamport knows very well 
that he has no easy task before him. The 
Continental Insurance Company, he is well 
aware, will require his best and his con- 
tinuous efforts day by day and year after 
year in the discharge of his duty. His 
position now as an underwriter is hardly 
second in importance to any in the coun- 
try. The company is well and favorably 
known among business men in all direc- 
tions. It has been remarkably successful 
financially. The money invested in it has 
never been regretted or mourned after by 
any stockholder. It has passed triumph- 
antly through the flames of Chicago and 
Boston, and through all the ups and downs 
of business for more than a quarter of a 
century. It has been an honor to New 
York, to the nation, and to all parties of- 
ficially, or otherwise, connected with it. 
The business community have always had 
confidence in it, and they have always had 
good reason to have it. Its affairs have al- 
ways been conducted on sound business 
principles. Its officers and directors have 
been united and determined in this matter. 
If there are or have been any dummies or 
sinecures connected with it they have been 
very carefully and successfully concealed 
in some dark place unknown to the public. 
Mr. Lamport knows all about thase mat- 
ters, and is a practical believer, when on 
the right track, in keeping there, no matter 
what happens. At the same time he is a 
progressive man, and will promptly adopt 
new methods in conducting the business 
of insurance, when he is satisfied that it is 
wise and safe to do so, not otherwise. 
This the directory know very well, and 
hence they have selected him to be Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. F. C. Moore, who has been made 
first Vice-President, is a young man 
of excellent qualifications, has filled the 
office of second Vice-President for more 
than four years, has become thoroughly 
acquainted with the business of the com- 
pany, has good executive ability, and is, in 
every respect, fitted for the place he has 
been elected to fill. There is plenty of work 
in him, and we predict for him a brilliant 
future. Mr. Moore was born in Texas, was 
educated in Philadelphia, having attended 
the High School there and afterward the 
University of Pennsylvania. He came to 
the Continental Insurance Company as a 
clerk in 1869, was made ‘‘Agency Manager” 
in 1874, and in the Spring of 1881 was made 
Second Vice-President. 

Mr. Cyrus Peck, iate Secretary, has been 
promoted to the position of Second Vice- 
President, holding at the same time the 
office of Secretary. He is well and favora- 
ble known, is a careful conservative man, 
and has been for years as good in himself 
alone, as an ordinary iron safe or a whole 
safe deposit company, in faithfully looking 
after the five millions of dollars entrusted, 
mostly, to his watchfulcare. He is @ good 
man and his services are highly a) 

The other officers of the compen 
ing a balf a dozen or more, aré all 

faithful and reliable business men. ral 
these there are some seventy-five intelligent 
and faithful clerks, each one of whom— 
one would think to look at them—being 
determined, by a prompt and cheerful at- 
tention to business, to rise to a high posi- 


tion in that company or elsewhere. If we 
mistake not, there is among them timber 
enough, in seasoning, to man, eventually, 
all the fire insurance companies in New York 
with a fair surplus for Hatrford, where 
some of them may yet be wanted. The 
market is not yet overstocked, here or else- 
where, with well-trained underwriters, and 
we take the liberty of saying here, that 
young men who are now connnected with 
these worthy institutions should apply them- 
selves closely, and seek a thorough educa- 
tion in that line of business, thus prepar- 
ing themselves alike for usefulness and 
prosperity. The writer has been acquainted 
with the whole history of the Continental 
Insurance Company from the day of its 
birth to the present time. He takes this 
opportunity to say that he believes it to be 
a model corporation, one that is carefully 
and safely managed, one that is carefully 
and vigilantly watched in regard to all its 
interests, and, what is more, one that is 
carefully examined monthly in all its finan- 
cial and important business affairs, and that 
it well deserves the good will and exten- 
sive patronage it is now receiving. 


— _——— $$$ 


ANONYMOUS. 


Boston has a ‘‘ Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation,” and one good result of its influence 
is mentioned in the fact that sundry pack- 
ages of an anonymous circular aimed at the 
Connecticut Mutual and sent to the Boston 
agents of other companies, have either been 
destroyed or sent unopened to the Boston 
office of the company attacked. There 
are many things which may properly be 
offered to the world anonymously. Among 
these are paintings and other art objects, 
and all literary work. If we are informed 
that these things proceed from a _ well- 
known source, we can have the applause 
all ready, because it is assumed that a bee 
makes sweet honey; yet, the sweetness 
may be accurately judged by tasting, and 
the quality of literary or artistic work js an 
independent fact, entirely aside from the 
authorship. If the opinion Is expressed 
that England will go over to democracy 
within ten years, the value of this opinion 
depends upon the historical knowledge and 
prophetic sagacity of whoever expresses it, 
and we must know the man before his 
opinion can have any value. If an argu- 
ment based on known and familiar facts 
and statistics appears, it is of little conse- 
quence who the author is, for the only ques- 
tion is, whether his figures are veritable and 
the conclusions founded on them are fair. 

But all experts know that ingenious and 
unscrupulous handling can make statistics 
and other facts point to almost any conclu- 
sion. The writer of this article would not 
hesitate, if he chose to do so, before the 
task of ‘ proving” almost any commercial 
or financial proposition not contrary to 
known laws and daily observation—for ex- 
ample, that the Mutual Reserve has better 
prospects than the Mutual Life, and is more 
desirable to enter; or that Erie stock will 
in ten years be worth more than New York 
Central; or that St. Louis will in 1900 be 
the metropolis and the capital of the coun- 
try. We by no means intend to say that 
such an argument would bear close 
logical analysis, or that it would be 
in a real sense truthful; but only that 
its figures might be true in themselves, 
and that the whole could be so arranged 
as to weara emooth and consistent aspect 
to the unobservant reader who would let 
himeelf be borne along by the ease of the 
steps he would be asked to take, the chief 
art of the deceiver being to make this lead- 
ing process as easy and unnoticed as the 
growth of a bad habit. To state bold as- 
sumptions as being notorious facts; to 
show half-truths for the whole truth; to 
pick out figures which suit the purpose 
and avoid all which do not; to arrange the 
lights and the glimpses, and do all with a 
convincing air of reluctant candor and 
obedience to duty—this is the art of the 
manipulator who is ready to prove any- 
thing desired. For example, a certa'n in- 
surence company, a year old, with scarcely 
any liabilities except stock, has $130 
assets for each $100 of liability, while 
another company, thirty years old, has 
$105 assets for each $100 of liability: 








| tecatene, the former is stronger and 
better than the other. This: worth- 


less proposition was often used, some 
twenty years ago, in the pamphlets and ad- 
vertising of young companies, which have 
been forgotten, excepting by those who were 
josers from them, and this kind of false ar- 
gument from truce statements of fact is still 
flourishing. Comparing things which are 
not alike is the most common trick. For 
example the sole stock in trade of the as- 
sessment societies bas always been the com- 
parison of the high cost of insurance poli- 
cies with the low cost of their own certifi- 
cates, calling both by the same name of in- 
surance, whereas the two are utterly ua- 
like—as if solid gold at $200 a pound were. 
compared with gold-plated metal at $2 a 
pound, and both were called ‘‘ gold.” One 
of the commonest deceits is in the im- 
proper use of ratios or percentages. Intelli- 
gently and honestly used, with intent 
only to find out what they show, these are 
indispensable to the student and user of 
statistics, but they are the most potent of 
weapons to the hand of the manipulator 
who sets out to ‘‘ prove” a pre-determined 
conclusion. 

It is because statistics resemble the Bible 
io furnishing evidence for any conclusion 
the searcher wants, that we need to know 
their source. The public have neither 
time nor ability to verify the matter, and 
must accept the good faith of the author, 
upon knowing his pame and motive. The 
same clever writer could, for example, con- 
struct an argument to-day to prove the 
Equitable a better company than the New 
York, and to-morrow, could shift his lights 
and prove the New York better than the 
Equitable, one argument being as good as 
the other. Because this is so, special sta- 
tistical arguments to prove one or another 
corporation good or bad, or better or best, 
may prudently be regarded with suspicion ; 
if anonymous, they may be assumed as in- 
tended to deceive. Even the advocate, 
known tobe partisan and hired to be, stands 
up in court and speaks without a mask on; 
the man who skulks behind the mask of a 
printed page should be considered a falsi- 
fier, for whoever has any truth to tell is 
neither afraid nor ashamed to be known. 
If a corporation puts its imprint on a can- 
vassing document and sends it out openly, 
some respect is due which is lacking when 
circulars for which nobody accepts respon- 
sibility are sent about. The remedy is with 
the public. Let it be understood that what 
has no authentication is not worth reading 
and will be thrown away, and the ambushed 
pamphleteer’s occupation will be gone. 
The newspaper rule against ‘‘ anonymous 
communications ” should be made the rule 
of all the world. 





—_ 


THE CHRONICLE FIRE TABLE. 


A voLumeE of 150 pages comprises the 
dreary, though interesting compilation of 
statistics which the Chronicle has issued to 
show the growth of the annual sacrifice of 
—something, whether greed, carelessness, 
the national stimulus of hurry, or the in- 
fluence of insurance. Seventy-eight mil- 
lions in 1875, eighty-one millions in 1881, 
eighty-four millions in 1888, a hundred 
and ten millions in 1884, eight hundred and 
five millions in ten years, in the United 
States and Canada alone, not much more 
than half ‘‘ covered” by insurance—such 
is the melancholy total. One-half the 
volume before us is a minute table of losses 
in each state and territory during 1884, by 
classes of risks. We have no hope that 
any reader of this paper can be immediately 
and direetly persuaded, by any marshalling 
of statistics, to refrain from smoking in his 
barn, or to be more careful with matches, 
or to use precaution in any of the thou- 
sand ways where it is neglected. The way 
to extinguish large fires is to extinguish 
them while they are small; the way to ex- 
tinguish small ones is to avoid having 
them. If all men and women were as 
thoughtful and careful as some are, can 
there be any doubt that the fires would be 
reduced to those of design—claimed to 
be about 80 per cent.—plus those from 
lightning and other unavoidable accidents? 
What will teach us, and when we shalbbe 
taught, nobody knows. The evil of fire 
must work out its own cure. When too 
grievous to be borne, or when the tax it 








to segrnay hp weparee preveation. Labori- 


ous compilations like this of the Chroniele 
cannot get much circulation, but they will 
fulfill a purpose which justifies their issue 
by helping educate the insurance profes- 
sion. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
mM. V. B. KDGEKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretarv 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YoRxK, JANUARY MTH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884. 











ums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 184, to 3lst December, 18#4...... $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan’ 2 EE 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. . +_ 85,405,796 14 


Premiums marked off from Ist mprnner, 
1884, to Slet December, 1884 


Losses paid Guan as same 
period .. +» 82,108, 919 20 





and Ex- 
penses. Savanna 9787, 789 4u 
Lhe Company has the | following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
ther Stocks. . 


Btoc! ok, Ot Ci Pank. and o $8,776,685 00 
Coans by Stocks and otherwise. 2,006,100 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

estima at.... ecco 440,000 00 
Premi Notes and Bilis Recelvabie... abi 1,454,969 73 
Cash in ose 261,544 66 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tueceday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
STEES. 
TRUSTE EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


Ghee DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 


SLOW 


© ARS. 
BEA Nt, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ON W. UBNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT 








MES G. DE FOREST, 
siuuals, g e8 D. LEVERIGH, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, HOS. B. CODDINGLON 
WaARSSy GRR AS BOE 
W E. DO JOHN L. , 


RI 

N. DENTON SMITH, 

iA ROE BLIB® 

EWLETT, fENk : 

wuLtAM B. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 

BU TT, ISAAC BELL. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, and Vice-Fres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice- Pres't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, %9,663,884 29 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 








lays ceases to be concealed, we. shall sane 


ual returns of surplus. 
Policies non-fortel 
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The Twenty-ffth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





INCOME. aie 
slain bee 812,08 

fesenest os and Renta......----++++ 2:972/149 88 15,008,480 05 
866,435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims, by Death and Matured Endow- 5, 4 
pivideuda, iizrender Values, snd Anna: 1, 4, 
Discounted Endowments......-+..eeceesees 812,040 ki 


Total Paid folieyhelders.. hciiaionnid 87,194.787 ¢ o1 


d on Capita 00 
avid on Securitios chia anged off 314.080 08 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 1,216,549 91 

BESOROMMO. cocceccecosccesocccccccsce coee . 
General Hx! \ seemaebankesmeee coneseesé 040,641 10 
State, County, and City Taxes........... ° 125,971 O1 





i Disbursements 89,898, 009 12 
Be ance, Dee. ist, 1884, to ‘ 








MEW ACCOUNL,.........0..0e0eeees $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
oe 
Bonds and Mortgages............+sse0--+.++ $15,494,726 72 

New York Rea including the 
oy ee puidiag ti purchases un- 
Ge PE iascdsnibeccmnebtibbinbate 6,676,006 11 
United Stat ‘Stocks. State Stocks, City 
Stock Stocks authorized by 
lowe 0 3H the State of New York, 18,400,407 Ov 
( ket 1 By teas and” Biockis 6,319,641 08 
D sant e va ue, 60,057,00)..000seerencees 
al tate outside ihe’ tate of New = 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 
cities. 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Gompanies, ‘st 
atorens | and in scans heapeno seceived 
inv: 6,078,951 86 
commuted Commissions,................0 210,872 29 
Dae § 7 Agents ‘om “account of Pre- 
ncetienansocaneseeenenanensetnnreeese 112,083 87 
Interest. and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
fons (ese onveneeesd = in advance 
palereed Vecinbeinna.” steeeessonevenereree 14 4 8 
Total Assets, Becember Sist 
Bete sine niediaaee $55,161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 per cent.......... $47,549,728 44 
Claims by eath ( (proofs not 
POFLECtEM),.....cecccceceeeee 128,580 UU $47,678,908 44 





Surplus, December 31, 1584. $10,483,617 10 
Of which te _Droportion contributed (as 
by. Policies in general. class is $4,074,756 10 
roportion contributed (as 
computed ) ‘ty Policies in Tontine clase is ‘is 6,408,861 60 6 


48 
Upon the New York State san He 3,617 10 ned 
730,332 73 
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surplus, Le Legal Standard:: 
Contested Claims... - - NONE. 
From the undivided eu lus, contribu b i- 
cies in the General ied surplus, cox nary mated eva wal 
ann 


be declared, avetietie on ee ot pest 
the aL polleice in the 
he undivided surplus Ketribared y policies in the 
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___FOSP-OFPICE SQUARE. BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interést Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income............614,240,475 39 
a 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘ Endowments,........... ; 873,808 50 

* Annuities, Dividends — ; 
and Surrender Values, 8,608,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





Now Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


17,468 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.......... -.--659,283,753 57 
i cieeeememammmmmaimenammnadl i enteenememmennetmendiianae 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 





(eatimated).......ccccece $10,000,°00 
Policies in force...........+- 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 

Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 

1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 

1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654. 

1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 

1888, 2,268,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 

1884, 2,267,176. 1884, 2,971,624, 

Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $43,183,984, Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 169%, 161,760,8.4 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,800,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,642,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
Jan. 1, 1886, 59,288,763, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 

The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 


Jj years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 


—as upon ordinary policies. 

MOBRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM EH. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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MENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 






















































































FO a TE 2 antlthdhlindhsceecsegtpetieseanboootel $108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. | Payments. No. Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, oan 
Weasinddesdcn teen 61 $23,134 31 Sie Mes xs'sneeike 61 $23,661 68 
Seoniemn Annuities. 8,674 96 Premium Annuities. 2,004 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 7 Annuities Termina 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount, No. Amount. 
Policies oa force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
a Stpichince ett 110,900] 342,946,032 I1kBS....2..-- -+e-| 114804] — $351,789,285 
am. or eveee] 11,104 34,675,989 nent Sevelensel.”..... 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184]  $877,622,021 122,184}  $877,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last gecount.. 108 86 pald Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 838 
“ Premiums received........ eons =: eo ane 258 43 y Matured edowments.... 2,490,464 99 
“ Interest and Rents............ B45 000 96 guitars 2 t 
“ @ Annulties.”...........000- 26,996 08 
Oe ch dacdcchinnd nk 8,141,164 12 
) ae Cuscenseres Policies and 
ealphsves 8,087,696 17 
Total al paid 1 Polioy-he -hold- } 
e © mM. Gapreant 
pe Ra 907,846 19 
« © Premium charged off on 
ies Purchased. . 1,131 th 33 
« © Taxes and Assessments. . $1 
° ae Searcepgrergrye ert bes oF 
". * lance to New Account 97,009,918 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balanoe Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
“ Claims by oath Hot yet due... 862,387 on Real Estate............... $46,978,527 96 
“ Premiums in advan 27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
« — tingent Gu 4148,771 15 - Jeane on G on Collaterals...... aueee enone oe 
- Pre eae « Gash in Banks and Trust Gon 
panies at = Si onawebh. ab 644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums ns deferred, quarterly 
” pent eae "ers hy 1,108,115 88 
ums m wanes in 
for December...... ™ = 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account. eoedoncees 87,814 14 
~ * Agents’ Balances.. soeceee 7,196 90 
‘ $108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 
s aly od fee New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
1 
i the Surplus, as ap in the Balance Sheet, a dividend \ will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which be in Bode oe at its anniversary in 
I iiaaes sébecitcrisciionwed edodbéensrcceshocboness eveccece seeseeee © eveeeees oe e+§108,076,178.51 
Nzw York, January 21, 1885. 
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Company 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
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Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.686 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1 ou 
Net Surplus.............. sovenacocece 1.635.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1685..84,038.501 02 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
twe safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
{ H. H. LAMPORT, President, 
¥F. C. MOORF, Vice-Presidint, 
CYRUS logins Rd Vice-Pres’t and See. 
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a Old and Toung. 


FOR THE KING. 


BY SOPHTE E. EASTMAN. 








“To arms! To arms!” rang far and wide. 
** Help for the King!” the herald cried, 
And clanging sword and spear replied. 


. . * aa * . 


From ivied casties troop a throng 
Of bannered knights, with shout and song, 
Swift to avenge their monarch’s wrong. 


They rally at the palace gate, 
With helmet raised and breath abate, 
The coming of their lord to wait. 


Bells in their cloistered turrets ring ; 
The minster choirs exultant sing, 
For God, the country, and the King.” 


Without the walls a ehepherd lad, 
(Scant stature and less strength he had) 
Repeats the strain in tones so sad. 


The knights begin their gibes to fling: 
Wiat miserere dost thou sing? 
Woulds’t thou do service for the King?” 


Far from their jeering mirth he flees 
To where his flock, in careless ease, 
Crops the lush verdure of the leas. 


* * * * * * 


The banners bear a crimson stain, 
As weeks and months speed on amain ; 
For war hath still her thousands slain. 


The tidings come of sore distress, 
As day by day the ranks grow less, 
Filling with graves the wilderness, 


And oft is heard the shepherd’s cry, 
Would God I for the King might die, 
Speeding his host to victory. 


- 


But nay, I sit beside the stream, 
And tend my flock and idly dream, 
While others watch the saber’s gleam.”’ 


Oh heart! on some great task intent, 
Know that right royal deeds are blent 
With humblest duties! Be content! 


Again your jubilate sing! 
Unto each Life some day will bring 
A chance of service for the King. 


E’en now, behold yon pigeon fly, 
Across the meadow, while on high 
A hawk is circling in the sky. 


He marks the chase, his heart is stitred 
With pity for the frightened bird ; 
On, on, his eager steps are spurred 


To reach the place. Beside the spring 
The carrier dove falls, fluttering, 
And, lo! beneath its outstretched wing, 


A tiny scrip, whose lines will tell 
The tidings it has brought so well, 
Of all that in the war befell. 


Now, haste, to reach the palace gate, 
And yield this messenger of fate, 
Whose silent warning saves the state. 


A sudden raid—the war is done, 
Wide float their banners in the sun, 
The victory for the King is won. 


The haughty warriors stand once more 
Beside the open palace door ; 

The joy-bells sounding o'er and o’er, 
Their merry chimes, But see! the King 


Draws from his hand a signet ring, 
A golden dove, with jewelled wing. 


‘ Lead forth the youth who saved the land!” 
They bring him at the King’s command, 
And place the signet on his hand. 

The lad without the palace wall, 

Who deemed his act of service small ; 
One simple deed had saved them all, 
And we, whose empty hands can bring, 
Perchance, no costly offering, 

Waits there no service for our King 


In humble fields? Who knoweth best 
The place for work? Where He hath blest, 
Our simple deed outweighs the rest. 


Sout Hapiey, Mass 
siielianilliibiiansncass - 


A QUIET STORY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 








PART Il. 





BY MRS, LUOY ©. LILLIE. 





Oxp letters, old journals, odds and ends, 
strange and pathetic souvenirs of long ago 
lie before me as I write these words. There 
is the note dated from Kensington Place, 
requesting Miss Janet Warner not to forget 
that Mr. Crawford is to take Lady Blanche 
Marchmont and herself to Hampton Court 
to-morrow; there is the entry in a. girlish 
hand—faded letters on a faded page—‘‘ Mr. 





Crawford took us to-day to see some fine 
reviewing. The English soldiers looked so 
fine I hated to think they ever could have 
fought our soldiers at home. Mr. Craw- 
ford was very amusing in his way of beg- 
ging me not to think such unsympathetic 
things! He is so entertaining.” And 
again, ‘* At the Opera to-night Mr. Craw- 
ford promised to bring me some of the 
music to-morrow, if I would sing it with 
him.” All through—in passages too tender 
and sacred to quote—it is the same; the 
story of a girl’s first love, passionate, eager, 
devoted, and womanly. Could this fair, 
smiling young creature, with the brown 
curls and the blooming cheeks, in a minia- 
ture, among the other relics of the past, be 
my Mies Junet Warner in her youth? Yet 
so it was; and on the back, in writing in 
the same hand that penned the journal: 
‘* From J. W. to C. C., April 10th, 1852.” 

Captain Crawford was in the Guards then; 
presently he is off to the Crimea, and Miss 
Janet Warner is returning to America, 
secretly engaged, for the Captain’s family 
are poor and very proud, and she is only 
the adopted daughter of an uncle who has 
half-a-dozen other neices and nephews to 
think as well of as, if not before, herself. 

This was the beginning of Miss Janet’s 
story, told me through the watches of that 
Summer night, when the news which I 
had brought her revived it all; buried re- 
grets ; stifled feelings, all at last having 
the right to be revived. 

‘* My dear,” she said, very quietly, and 
yet with something new in her voice, 
‘*don’t think me heartless about her death. 
She has been insane for years—and—they 
were never happy. How could they be? 
How could she understand him?” 

‘*But dear Miss Janet,” I said as tenderly 
as I could, ‘‘ why were you not married?” 


‘** My love,” she answered, ‘‘ men are not 
like us. And I was hasty, no doubt. I 
know I was; but what do you young peo- 
ple know of life or human nature? There 
was a woman of just the same type as 
Sarah Hewitt, a cousin of my own, too, 
one of the Tremaines. I never saw greater 
beauty, I think, except in this girl at Cam- 
bridge, and it was of the dangerous sort, 
too, impelling you to admire, or atleast ob- 
serve her. Conrad came out here for a 
Summer, and our engagement was an- 
nounced. My Uncle Tremaine was pleased, 
yet had his doubts. To begin with, he dis- 
approved of Evglishmen marrying Ameri- 
can girls, and then he suspected poor Con- 
rad of mercenary motives. However, that 
was not the trouble. I don’t know how to 
tell it all; yet it was here, in this very 
house, he was carried away wildly by Myra 
Tremaine’s beauty and her curious power, 
and she—well, she loved him I suppose,’ as 
well as it was in her nature to love any one; 


and I, full of wild wrath and anguish, gave, 


him up, and they were married. My dear, 
I feel it now like some awful. sin to have 
done so, His feeling was not love. How 
could it be? for I knew—Bessie, I knew be- 
fore they were man and wife three months, 
his real heart, his honest love was mine.” 
Miss Janet paused, and turned her eyes for 
a moment onto the Summer darkness of 
the street outside our window. ‘My child, 
I believe we are all called upon to go 
through in our lives a terrible ordeal; 
something which comes perhaps only once, 
but may make or mar our whole lives. 
Well, mine came to me about that time. 
The Crawfords were in London, and my 
uncle took me over there for a short trip. 
He disliked Myra intensely, and so you see, 
her marriage made him doubly dislike her 
and Conrad, so that it was hard to hear of 
them, but vague rumors had féached us of 
their unhappiness, and then, suddenly, one 
day in London, I miet him face to face in 
Kensington Gardens. Bessie, when two 
people have ever really loved each other as 
we had, one look reveals all that the heart 
would say—all that it ought to keep hid” 
den, and in the first glance, as our eyes 
met, I knew thatehe loved me. asewell as 


I knew that then ‘and ‘for all time I would. 


love no other man on earth.” 
‘Oh Miss Janet!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ how ter- 
rible! What did you do?” 


** My dear,” and she smiled queerly, ‘‘for | 


a few moments all the sunshine of the sum- 
mer morning, the verdure of the trees, the 
songs of the birds, seemed glorified,.and I 
felt myself wild with joy. Then I looked 


again at Conrad. I let myself for an instant 
feel steeped in the bliss of his look, his eager, 
hungry look down upon my face, while he 
held both my hands tightly clasped in his. 
And then, God’s messenger camé to me, 
Bessie; 1 knew that I bad entered upon 
uncertain ground. Wait a moment.” 


We were silent. for a little space, and. 
them Miss Janet’s story wenton. — 
“Sometimes, Bessie, when to express 
my feelings, to speak of anything I feel 
very deeply, has been so hard, so very hard, 
I have funcied it was because all that I 
could ever hear of as feeling or emotion, or 
indeed of anguish, was realized in that 
hour! The same could come again, has 
often, but nothing could be worse! Hold- 
ing his hands, looking up into his face, it 
seemed to me as if my heart grew full of 
all a woman’s heart could feel, and then as 
if its very portals closed until God saypfit 
to open them. We said very little—how 
could we? Each knew what the other felt. 
When I spoke of his wife, he answered 
carelessly and briefly, but IL knew her 
nature well, and there was no need to say 
any more. We made an appointmeat— 
almost like lovers—to meet the next 
day, and then parted. A wild summer 
rain had come on. For shelter I turned 
into a church, the doorway of which was 
standing open. An old man was sweeping 
the vestibule, beyond which I saw the soli- 
tude of the sanctuary, the dim aisles, the 
altar and the stained glass windows dark- 
ened by the storm. 

‘*T hurried in, and made my. way up 
near to the altar, sitting down in one of tlie 
pews. Then, flinging myself upon my 
knees, I prayed wildly, passionately, for 
help to be kept from myself; for, Bessie, 
girl that I was, love had taught me a divine 
sort of knowledge—divine, that is, if right- 
ly used—and I had learned thereby to 
know Conrad well; to know that any at- 
tempt at a calm friendship between us 
would be sinful, because it must fail; 
would be wrong, cruel, and in that hour 
with God’s help—always waiting for us in 
the cruelest emergencies—my resolve was 
taken. With some men it might have been 
different—not so with him; with some 
women—not so with me. For all his be- 
ing ten years my senior, for all his bril- 
liancy, his cleverness, he had always leaned 
upon me, as men of genius so often do on 
women who are stronger than themselves 
in spiritual strength, and who have that 
great compassionate sort of love which 
& woman gives to the one man that she has 
ever loved. I knew just how, in the life 
which he was now forced to lead, he would 
turn to me, knowing that 1 loved him, and, 
Bessie, my struggle was terrible; for 1 felt 
my heart cry out that I, and I only, knew 
what my poor love needed, and the ready 
sophistry that has made shipwreck of so 
many lives, that, little as I know of the 
world to-day, seems to be the accepted 
logic of the hour, oecurred to me, you may 
be sure, with every subtle and delusive ar- 
gument; but my better self triumphed. 
There must be, I knew, no dallying with 
this question, no blinking at truths. I 
knew that I must see him no more.” 

** And did you, Miss Janet?” 

‘* Bessie, I wrote a little word to him, 
the hardest I ever had to write. It was not 
affectionate, not even very friendly. I, 
said that we could scarcely profit by renew- 
ing our acquaintance; that I would always 
think of him and of Myrakindly. That 
was all!” 

** Was that the last?” 

‘* A week later I chanced to be at a large 
public assembly, and soon after our arrival 
@ yourg man was commissioned to take 
me into the supper-room. Conrad, very 
gloomy, very handsome and haughty in 
air, was leaning against the chimney-piece 
as | took my seat near by. My heart beat 
wildly, but I contrived to bow pleasantly; 
and then, Bessie, I did what was then a 
questionable thing in my mind, I entered 
into a gay talk with my companion; laugh- 
ing and joked and flirted—yes, flirted quite 
openly and flippantly—he listening the 
while, and growing white with scorn and. 
indignation. I wonder if you know what 
itcost me? Do men everreally know what 
we women canendure? He said nothing 
for a while, and then, as he was turning to, 
leave, he stopped in front of me, his lips 





‘*** You are leaving town soon, Miss War 

ner?’ he said, trying to smile. 

*** Yes, Captain Crawford,’ I auswered, 
as flippantly as I could. ‘Pray wish me 
bon voyage; for I dou’t suppose I shall see 
you again.’ 

‘* He smiled meaningly. 

‘**] will wish you good-by,” he answered, 
and held out his hand. 

‘*] laid my fingers lightly in it, nodded, 
smiled. He strode away. Bessie, I think 
it was then something which never, never 
has come back, left me, bodily, men- 
tally, every way but spiritually. It was the 
last time that I ever saw him.” Another 
pause and she continued. ‘‘ When we came 
home my uncle’s health soon failed, and 
about the same time we heard of the Craw- 
fords coming to America, in the hopes of 
restoring Myra’s health—nay, her mind; it 
was going. Then I heard that he had lost 
his inheritance—that they were very poor. 
All that Winter this tortured me, and 
when, one day, my uncle called me to his 
own room and told me he was making his 
will, and leaving nearly everything to me, 
I asked him to do me a special favor. To 
leave it in the hands of Goodrich & See- 
bright, asa secret trust. I need not give 
you all the details of my persuading him— 
our talks with the old lawyers. My res- 
sons were many, and my uncle was the sort 
of man to appreciate them. So when he 
died not one of our friends but pitied me. 
All that I was supposed to have were the 
two houses—this one and the Marbleford 
cottage.” 

I said, gently: ‘‘ Why did you do that?” 

** My love,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘ you 
who have only seen me during these quiet, 
uneventful years of my life cannot under- 
stand the sort of girl I was. Impetuous, 
ambitious, restless, fond of the world and 
vain things. Ah, fortunately, God saw it 
all, Bessie, and sent me my terrible lesson 
young, and helped me to learn it. I dared 
not trust myself with the wealth my uncle 
left, if to it was to be added the adulation 
of society. Something stronger than all 
other feelings told me that my one security 
lay in seclusion; in a simp%e life, in an ob- 
scure social position. You smile, my dear, 
and yet I have never once thought differ- 
ently. The life of luxury in form and color 
and surroundings, the ideal life of a woman 
with the tastes of an epicure in all sorts of 
things, and wealth to indulge them, would 
have been my ruin. It was from no false 
idea of discipline, from no Quixotic spirit 
of self-sacrifice; simply a keen, clear 
knowledge of myself, and my weaknesses, 
which led me to doasl did. There was 
nothing unwholesome in it either, for I 
knew myself well enough to know that 
practical common sense was too strong in 
me for ridiculous extremes in the life I pro- 
posed to myself; above all things, 1 knew 
that in this way I would use my uncle’s 
money well.” 

‘Oh! Miss Janet!” [ exclaimed. 
strange a thing to do.” 

**No. I look back and see just how 
clearly I reasoned it out. 1 saw how many 
times I could help others if my name was 
not in it, how much of a certain kind of 
work I could do if no one guessed the 
donor’s identity, as money is so desirable a 
thing, especially to lone women, it would 
never occur to any one that I had resigned 
the distinction of a great fortune, and so my 
secret would be safe, especially if my own 
life outwardly was uneventful and com- 
monplace, and in a country town.” 

‘*So you came to Marbleford, and we 
all "— 

Miss Janet smiled. 

“Thought me a stupid old maid. Well, 
my dear, I never was or could be a brilliant 
woman, and you see what I had gone 
through had chilled me in certain ways, 80 
that even ardent friendships were not possi- 
ble tome as to many. But, Bessie, my heart 
has warmed to you, and Philip and Alixe, 
in the tenderest way; and 1 have spent the 
‘ motherhood’ that was born in me on many 
children who never guessed it. A special 


‘* How 


me completely away from Conrad and his 
friends, while if I had been known as Miss 
Warner, Mr. Tremaine’s heiress, such 4 
thing would have been impossible. Wh0 
would have sought out the little old maid 
in Marbleford? And besides that, I 





fairly white with feeling. 


advantage in my seclusion was, that it shut 


helpthem. He, poor lad, had-no faculty ” 
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for business matters, and as I speedily dis- 
covered, was really poor. One of my first 
efforts was to contrive that a special sum 
should seem to have been placed in my 
lawyer’s hands for Myra’s care, and as ac- 
tual insanity developed soon, she was re- 
moved to Dr. Winsell’s house, a nice 
special attendant assigned her, and there 
she has been for fifteen years.” 

‘*But has he never guessed it, Miss 
Janet?” I asked, half impatient, with 
what it seemed was blindness. 

** My dear, did you ever guess it? But, 
I presume he thinks Uncle Tremaine left 
the money for the purpose.” 

** And his own life?” I asked timidly. 

“Oh, my dear, poor Conrad! Poor 
boy!” 

Miss Janet’s voice trembled and_ broke. 
Her soft eyes filled with tears. 

**T have followed it closely as [ could, 
and it has been, oh, so sad, so sad and 
broken. He has written me from time to 
time. All the letters are sacredly kept, and 
Bessie, if—but no matter, now. I answered 
all; but as I said, I have thought it best that 
we never met.” 

We had spent the whole of the night in 
talking, or rather the one in conjuring up 
pictures of the past, forming and putting 
into words the story of her life, the other 
listening, and it was morning now; but 1 
pushed the blind open and called upon Miss 
Janet to see the day break across the house 
tops; to listen to the first sounds of the 
wakening birds. 

** Miss Janet,” I said, and knelt down at 
her side, ‘‘ you will see him now? surely 
you may.” 

‘** Yes, dear,” she said, gently. ‘‘ Thank 
God I waited; but oh, the fifteen years have 
been so long, so long.” 


At breakfast time I left Miss Janet sleep- 
ing peacefully, and that day and the next 
passed in great tranquility. She had been 
very anxious that Philip and Alixe should 
be married soon, and they were talking of 
their prospects in her room one afternoon, 
the third day, I think, when I was sum- 
moned to the drawing room. A gentleman 
desired to see me, 

I went down stairs, and can scarcely say 
I was surprised to find Captain Crawford. 

He was standing with his hands, thin, 
worn-looking hands—but white and well 
shaped still—clasped at his back, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the empty fireplace. 
He turned at my entrance, and I thought 
him a plain man, but the eyes, dark, deep- 
set and melancholy, had a peculiar charm, 
and contrasted well with the bronzed hues 
of his skin, the iron grey hair, and they 
counteracted any suggestion of weakness 
otherwise in the face. 

‘*Miss Byard, is it not?” he said, in a 
voice full of kindliness and yet with a rich 
quality. ‘‘ Mr. Goodrich told me I should 
find here the young lady who came to— 
Bradbury.” 

Not knowing what I might be called 
upon to answer, my heart beat rather fast 
as I said yes; I had gone there the other 
day. 

‘*They told me Miss Warner was here 
also.” He spoke the name with a curious 
hesitation, but the dark eyes never moved 
from my face. ‘‘Yes,’’ I said, rather tamely ; 
‘*yes, she was.”” We were both seated by 
this time. 

‘*And can I not see her? I heard that 
she was ill; but Iam an old friend, Miss 
Byard, andI am going to England, prob- 
ably thence to India, and I may never see 
her again.” 

I hesitated for a moment, a wild longing 
to bid him stay urging me to speak, and 
yet I knew my dear friend up stairs would 
not have itso. I knew that could I my- 
self, by a word from any one, bring a 
man I loved against his will to my feet, his 
offering would be worthless. So, although 
the ‘‘ fifteen years had been so long” I 
knew it was better to let things take their 
own course. The truth would assert itself 
unaided. 

“T will undertake that you see her to- 
morrow,” I said presently. *‘ To-day she is 
scarcely well enough; but it must be in 
Marbleford, she has determined to go home 
to-night.” 

‘*Is that her home?” he spoke eagerly. 


__ * Then this house ”— 


‘Mrs. Tremaine lives here,” I said, laconi- 





cally; was he pleased or not, [ could not 
say. Very soon he left, taking with him a 
list of trains, and so it chanced that I got 
dear Miss Janet back to the cottage, Philip 
and Alixe with us, the same night, and only 
told her when she was at home who was 
coming. 

A great radiance came into the sweet, 
quiet face as she listened, and like the glory 
ona saint’s it lingered. She was up the 
next day quite early, but she insisted I 
should leave everything in the little house 
as primly as ever. She wanted him to see 
her first as she had lived! But who was 
there to hinder my filling the jars with 
roses, my opening the door onto the old- 
fashioned garden at the back of the cottage, 
my putting heliotrope and mignonette into 
the vases on the hall table? So there was 
bloom and fragrance in the little cottage, 
and heaven knows what a woman’s heart, 
waiting for the long looked for guest. 


Miss Janet looked pale and worn but 
very sweet in my eyes, dressed with un- 
usual care, yet no sort of attempt at appear- 
ing youthful, but I wondered why we had 
never thought her pretty; the soft brown 
hair, the tender, womanly eyes, the sweet, 
delicate lips and fair skin. Surely this 
middle aged loveliness was apparent to me 
now; wculd he not find it so? 

The June day was warm and the shadows 
lengthening when from my window up 
stairs, I saw Captain Crawford’s tall figure 
coming up Elm Street. A moment more 
and he came into the gate, passed through 
the lilac bushes, bare of their blossoms now, 
and with a dusty show of green, and so 
entered the house. 

To how many men, wondered I, does it 
come to have a woman’s heart beating 
faithfully, loyally, lovingly, all of fifteen 
years, while the joy and brightness of love 
and youth and life glide by her, and even 
the consolation of making known her se- 
cret is denied her? To how many men 
does it happen to have a woman keep all of 
this time the freshness of her love unsullied 
by one wrong thought; one unlawful im- 
pulse, one wish that could debase it? This 
man was coming in between the-dusty lilac 
trees, to meet that treasure, and would he 
know it? Ah, Miss Janet had said ‘** they” 
were not like us; would he believe in the 
patience and the tenderness of that love? 

Sometimes the voice from the little par- 
lor reached me; quiet tones, elderly voices 
where life bas been calm, but sorrowful, 
rarely stir the air with broken sounds; the 
impetuousity of youth was not there—yet 
was not in its place, the divine peaceful- 
ness of middle life? the simplicity of ex- 
perience? 

I think an hour had passed when I heard 
my bame called, and going down, found 
Captain Crawford had gone to his hotel; 
Miss Janet was sitting in her own chair, a 
curious sort of joy, almost solemn, so full 
of gratitude it was in her eyes and on her 
lips. 

‘* He is coming back this evening,” was 
all she said at first, and in her usual! voice. 
‘*He had to make arrangements at the 
hotel.” Then she added: ** He is so inter- 
ested in Philip and Alixe. Alixe’s mother 
he remembers so well. She wasin England 
then.” 

What they had revived of old times I did 
not ask, nor in the fortnight that followed 
did I ever question her. It was enough to 
see the light in her eyes; to hear the note 
like a happy child’s in her voice; to see her 
face as she listened to him speaking, or 
waited for his coming. We were full of 
preparations for the wedding: Mrs. Brad- 
ford was coming and to stay at,Philip’s old 
house on the hill, which he informed me by 

the luckiest chance he had been able to 
clear off its mortgage, and Alixe was still 
with Miss Janet, where I also remained, 
our own people being at the shore. Cap- 
tain Crawford came and went daily at the 
cottage, and gradually, to my great delight, 
certain little changes began to take place, 
and the parlor lost its severity of style, and 
gained much tiat was graceful under his 
hand, Miss Janet approving of everything, 
although even then he had no idea of her 
wealth. He was always pleasant, with the 
frankly easy and leisurely manner of an 
English officer, and if Marbleford bad not 
been so deserted, he would have made a 
great sensation, but Elm Street had taken 





itself to the seashore, and our little house- 


hold at the cottage was the only animated 
quarter in the street. 

Our young lovers were married oue sweet, 
blooming morning, two days after Miss 
Hewitt’s engagement to Mr. Stapleton was 
announced. 

‘*So that is what she was practicing on 
me for, was it?” was Philip’s only remark; 
but Alixe confessed to deep satisfaction in 
the ending of it all. They were hardly 
away ontheir honeymoon before Mrs. Tre- 
maine arrived, taking the cottage by storm, 
I may say, for her manner betokened some- 
thing dramatic. 

We were having a cozy cup of tea, Miss 
Janet andI. Captain Crawford had gone 
out for a stroll, the wedding festivities hav- 
ing put him into a humor for retrospection 
or solitary meditations, when Mrs. Tremaine 
appeared, evidently full of some subject of 
importance. She speedily announced her 
desire to remain over night, and once in the 
room Miss Janet always had ready for a 
visitor, she told me the object of her visit. 
It was another ‘* climax.” 

**What do they mean by waiting!” she 
exclaimed tome. ‘* They,” I knew, were 
Miss Janet and Captain Crawford. ‘‘ Haven’t 
they waited fifteen years already! Oh! of 
course I know he was married; but, my 
dear, Bessie, I mean they have had fifteen 
years to reflect on their stupidity long ago. 
Now I know my cousin very well and I 
know him. They need some one to speak 
the proper word and tell them false deli- 
cacy now is all nonsense.” 

I don’t know how it was that Mrs. Tre- 
maine—and with more delicacy than I had 
given her credit for—infused this feeling 
throughout our little circle at once. Miss 
Janet and the Captain went out together 
for a walk after tea, and when she returned 
her eyes were shining with a strange look 
of peace in them | had never seen before. 

Not a word passed among us except in 
relation to general affairs, only when Mrs. 
Tremaine took up her bedroom candle and 
was going up-stairs, her cousin detained 
her by a look—by a little gesture of one of 
her hands. 

‘* Bertha,” she said, and looking at the 
other with very quiet eyes, ‘‘ Captain Craw- 
ford is not coming back. He is to sail for 
England in a few days. He desired me to 
wish you and Bessie good-bye for him.” 


‘*Not! Have you quarrelled with him 
again?” broke from Mrs. Tremaine, in a 
tone of despair. Over Miss Janet’s face a 
wuve of color swept suddenly, but she said 
in her usual voice: 

‘‘There was no question of quarrelling. 
We have talked old times over very quietly, 
as people who have been so long separated 
should do, and whatever may be your 
opinion, Bertha, remember that my decis- 
ions have been wisely made.” 

Mrs. Tremaine stood still a moment in 
complete, and I well know, perplexed 
silence, but all the time her keen, dark eyes 
scrutinized Miss Janet’s face as though to 
compel her to further revelation. None, 
however, was made. Mrs. Tremaine took 
herself away, for once entirely baffled, and 
when we two were alone together, I drew 
nearer and my dear friend caught my hand 
in hers, 

‘** Bessie,” she said gravely, nay, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ I believe I have done right. My dear, 
it was from no lack of tenderness or trust 
in him, but I realized that now he does not 
need me—I felt it. I know that I am right, 
and that I shall be truer to him in this 
way.” 

What had passed exactly, of course I 
never asked and never knew, only I fancy 
that from that day something was gone 
from my old friend which I never saw 
again, in look or voice, in step or gesture, 
something, what was it? Something so 
subtle that it never hindered any part of 
her life’s work, never touched any of the 
fullness of the measure which, pressed 
down and running over, she gave of her- 
self to those about her who needed any- 
thing that she could do or be. All that 
was gone was just her own, to have had 
or lost, kept or discarded, and so no one 
of those whom she helped by word or deed 
could miss it. 

He sailed that week, and soon after came 
a letter with an English postmark, which 
she opened and read, flushing and paling 





as she did so, yet betraying in no other 
way anything she felt. Such Jetters came 


at rare intervals for the next two years, 
and then one day—I remember just how 
and where we stood among the lilac 
bushes—a paper with a little line drawn 
around one of the deaths. 

“At Birmingham, May 10th, Conrad 
Crawford, Captain in the Hussars, 
of Shuttleworth Hall.” 

God alone knows how that day went by 
for the woman who had loved him too un- 
selfishly to take anything but all or give 
anything but an undivided devotion. I 
ventured not a word, until at evening she 
showed me on her left hand a little slim 
circlet of gold, saying years and years be- 
fore ‘“‘he” had given it to her, 

‘I think, Bessie,” she said gently, “I 
have the right always to wear it now.” 

Now, when he had passed beyond all 
question of her harming his life in demand- 
ing more than he could give, f fancied— 
when the exactions, the mistakes, the cold 
ness of life and earth were forever put 
aside, the strength and faithfulness of that 
tried beart could be asserted, and this 
solemn pledge of its last surrender openly 
put on. 

Whatever I had expected, Miss Janet 
took up her life again with renewed zeal. 
The one change was in her spending most 
of her time in Boston. There work seemed 
to be waiting for her; but when the end 
was near, she came back to Marbleford— 
came back believing it was the end, and, 
oh! so thankful if it might be so. Notan 
uncheerful word. Not an impatient action 
had we ever seen. Nothing that did not 
seem as anxious to be bright and useful 
and contented as ever; but now, her joy at 
nearing the last of all earthly effort told me 
what the struggle must have been. 

If my own life had been a very prosper- 
ous one, perhaps I covld not have under- 
stood so keenly this hidden pain in hers, 
but when I found that she had left me 
right over much of her wealth, the trust of 
many of her charities, I felt that a diviner 
legacy was mine. The story of her life, its 
wonderfui lesson, its picture of truth and 
conformity, of patient and silent heroism. 
These had been for me to know and see. 

We could not feel those last years had 
been unhappy. She had always said that 
it was not so. Alixe’s children were very 
dear to her, and her work found ever vary- 
ing and new channels of usefulness. In 
Marbleford no one half knew or guessed 
her worth until her funeral sermon revealed 
what had so long been hidden. Now, people 
are wont to talk of her as some one whom 
al] loved, revered, and honored, and strang- 
ers are shown her grave. But the real story 
of that life—the quiet story of that patient 
heart—who could ever do it justice? God 
sentit. He knew it, as she herself said to 
me one day. Out of the materials of her 
heart and soul, of the discipline and 
struggle of her life, she tried humbly to 
build for him a worthy temple. 

Sometimes, sitting alone in the twilight 
of my own youth, I think of her story, 
and wonder if human heart was ever ca- 
pable of more entire loyalty than hers? A 
loyalty that could make any and every 
sacrifice, could be so patient and so true, 
and above all things so keen, so swift to 
know what would be best for him, could 
deny herself all pussible peace and rest in 
the companionship offered her at last, be- 
cause it was better for him that it should 
not be. And in God’s world! how have 
they met, I wonder? Do the purity and 
nobility of that woman’s nature show more 
clearly to him now, in the reflection of a 
glory greater than can be on earth? 

I think of her, I say, and it seems to me 
that for whatever purpose her Lord fash- 
ioned her, and permitted the strange sor- 
rows of her life, she has all things now; the 
last stone of the temple laid, the last strug- 
gle ended, she arose joyfully and entered 
into the rest prepared for her. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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‘GENTLEMEN are requested not to shoot when 
an honorable member is in line with the Augus- 
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LITTLE SIR GILES. 


BY JOSKPHINE POLLARD. 





Littte Sir Giles, when a wee baby mite, 

Was always 80 proper, #0 very polite, 

That older ones oft were rebuked by his frown 
If one of them ventured to act like a clown. 
He was playful and merry, but never was rude, 
Nor into your presence would ever intrude 
Without a soft knock at the door, or a cough 
To warn you that Giles was not very far off. 


If he wanted a favor, ‘‘ Do, please,” he would 
Bay, 

in oh! such a sweet, irresistable way, 

It compelled you to grant his request on the 


spot ; 

And the grateful “O thank you!” was never 
forgot. 

If he chanced to do wrong—for he wasn’t a 
saint— 


* Ex-cuse me,” he said, in a manner 80 quaint, 
That you couldn’t but laugh; yet so cunning 
his wiles, 
That every one called him the Little Sir Giles, 


He wasn't a prig; oh, dear! not at all; 

But whether in parlor, or cottage, or hall, 

With rich folk, or poor folk, it seemed that he 
knew 

The right thing to say, and the right thing to 
do; 

And this, if you want it in language exact, 

All over the world is regarded at “ tact” ; 

And the servants would willingly travel some 
miler, 

To do any favor for Little Bir Giles. 


He was Prince of his playmates—a gentleman 
born— 

ih Who looked upon practical joking with scorn, 

| And when coaxed to engage in some riotous 

q pranks, 

Would show his disgust, and retire from the 
ranks, 

His heart was so tender, his manners so kind, 

{ 5 To play with rough boys he was seldom in- 
clined ; 

But the girls! ob, the girls would receive him 
with smiles, 

For they thought there was was no one like 
Little Sir Giles, 





The Little Sir Giles unto manhood has grown, 

And never on any occasion is known 

To be rude or unkind; but so courtly his 
* 


ways 

That young and old ladies both speak in his 
praise, 

And wish that their sons or their brothers 
would be 


As gracious in speech and deportment as he, 

Who thinks less of clothes and fashionable 
styles, 

Than be does of his manners, the noble Sir 
Giles! 

New Yous Crry. 





HOW THE BUNNS MOVED INTO 
THE COUNTRY. 


BY XYMILY HEWITT LELAND. 





Tue Bunn family lived in a small house, 
in a low and unhealthy quarter of New 
Lowell. Inasmall house, and the family 
was large, as poor families are apt to be. 
Mr. Bunn, who was wonderfully good- 
natured under all his trials, would facetious- 
ly call the roll every night to make sure 
that none of the children were missing, 
and sometimes he would purposely forget 
two year old Baby Bunn, who would shout 
indignantly from bis mother’s lap: ‘‘ J’s 
here! J’s here! why don’t oo call Ditty 
Bunn?” And then Mr. Bunn would say in 
a puzzled voice: *‘ Dicky Bunn—who is 
he? Oh, yes, to be sure! Dicky Bunn is 
the name of the last one, ain’t it? Well, 
then—Dicky Bunn!” and the baby would 
answer with a pleased giggle—*‘ Here!” 

Although the bill of fare was plain, and 
the clothes well patched, the Bunn family 
managed to extract a good deal of happi- 
ness from life. When Mr. Bunn found a 
good job and they had, in consequence, a 
‘*hot supper’—which meant plenty of 
beefsteak and vegetables all around, and 
some red cheeked apples, or a can of 
peaches for dessert—and the fire burned 
brightly, and the children were every one 
well, life seemed actually overflowing with 
blessings; and Mr. Bunn would whittle 
kindiings for the morning fire, and Mrs. 
Bunn would add another layer to the 
patches, and neither thought of envying the 
rich people in the grand houses of Upper 
New Lowell. 

But often the children were not well. In 
fact there were so many of them that about 
half the time the old lounge was the resting 
place for some ailing one; and the doctor— 
whenever they could afford to call one~ 










—— 


would always say more or less about the 
location being an unhealthy one. Their 
drainage was bad, and they didn’t have 
enough sunlight, and they all ought to sleep 
up stairs, for a ground floor as damp as 
theirs was a standing invitation to sickness 
to come and stay the year round. 

In the early days Mrs. Bunn had lived in 
the country, and as her family increased, 
the little house and the still smaller yard 
formed a painful contrast to the roomy 
farm house, the big, wide-doored barn, and 
the broad fields that she used to know, and 
she often expressed a desire to move into 
the country. But Mr. Bunn, born and 
brought up in the city, was like a Lap- 
lander in believing that no place could be 
better than that in which he lived. For 
forty years he had trotted up and down 
this unlovely quarter, and the more shan- 
ties that were built and the filthier the 
streets and alleys became, the more he 
seemed to enjoy his place of residence. 
‘The Flats is growin’ fast,” he would 
proudly remark. ‘‘ It’s gettin’ to be down- 
right lively here.” The poor man! With 
the exception of a rare glimpse of the 
grand Park, or some rich man’s fine 
grounds, he knew of nothing better than 
his low rooms and the struggling, home- 
sick lilacs and tiger-lilles which Mrs. Bunn 
tried to grow in the sloppy back yard. 


To have a long, “ fat” job of hod-car- 
rying, and to know that the children 
were not very sick, was all the happiness 
Mr. Bunn could comprehend, and he al- 
ways laughed at Mrs. Bunn’s absurd wish 
to move into the country, where there 
could be no chance to shoulder brick and 
mortar up a fifty-foot ladder. 

A desire for the country always smoul- 
dered, however, in Mrs. Bunn’s heart, 
and she never gave up the hope that 
some time they might live on a whole acre 
of ground, and have three or four trees, 
and maybe a glimpse of a brook, like the 
one she used to wade in when she was a 
girl. It was this hope that sustained her 
through all these years, and led her to toil 
bravely on, and make the best of the 
cramped and dismal home in ‘ The Flats.” 
They owned their house—that was one 
comfort—and had none of that wretched 
breaking-up and packing about from one 
rented place to another, which they ob- 
served in their less fortunate neighbors. I 
suspect that the Bunns had great affection 
for even the leaky kitchen roof, and the 
rickety pump, because of the dear fact that 
they owned them. 

And yet, although these shabby premises 
were their own, it seemed as if in this 
Spring of 1884, the house had never seemed 
quite so small and quite so sickly. Both 
Tom and Annie were down with low fever- 
ish fevers. Baby Bunn was crossly cutting 
some double teeth, and a series of long, 
bard rains had interfered with hod-carrying 
to such an extent that Mr. Bunn, in a tattered 
rubber coat, had taken to looking for jobs 
of wood-sawing. Dismal, indeed, was the 
outlook, and it required uli the Bunn forti- 
tude to eat suppers of corn-meal cakes and 
black syrup contentedly, and to rise un- 
complainingly to breakfasts of corn-meal 
mush and sky-blue milk. 

‘‘lf we lived in the country,” began 
Mrs. Bunn, and then checked herself. She 
was in no mood to be laughed at. She went 
on thinking, however, that if they lived in 
the country on an acre of land, they could 
at least have potatoes and turnips and fresh 
eggs, and an occasional chicken, and, per- 
haps—oh! mercy of mercies—they might 
keep a cow, by letting the children lead her 
along the roads to crop the free pasturage 
there. 

Probably Mrs. Bunn was getting a little 
feverish herself, for whenever she closed 
her eyes she seemed to see fair green fields 
and dancing brooks, and a white cow feed- 
ing upon the hillsides, and happy children 
gathering violets in the spring sunshine; 
and she could hear the thrifty cackle of 
ambitious hens, and the carol of robbins on 
the tip-top branches of the budding trees. 
She closed her eyes as often as‘ her work 
would permit, through this last gloomy 
day in the Flats, and felt somewhat com- 
forted und cheered by her strange fancies. 

A river runs by the Flats, separating that 
locality very distinctly from the hights of 
Upper Lowell. Every Spring it rises and 
runs away with its usual petty larcenies of 





woodsheds, chicken coops, and the like; 
but in this Spring of 1884, it meant more 
than petty larceny, it meant a bold and de- 
fiant raid. Its gray, swirling waters almost 
reached the high-arched bridges, and its 
usual insinuating murmur was turned toa 
menacing roar. But the Flat people did 
not fear it; and even when it crept up to 
their back yards, and lapped hungrily 
around their door-steps, it was still but a 
new and refreshing excitement—this big 
rise of the peaceful ‘Little Wolf.” The 
men and women living along the banks 
looked after such small, loose articles as 
were likely to be carried away, and the 
children made rafts and paddled about ia 
the pools of back-water in great glee. Some 
authorities rode over to the Flats, and sug- 
gested that the houses along the river had 
better be vacated, and the families livicg 
there only laughed, and said they were not 
afraid; und everyone went to bed that night 
feeling entirely safe, and thankful that the 
weather had cleared and that there would 
be chances for going to work again on the 
morrow. 

But ‘‘ at midnight there was acry.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunn did not hear it, for Annie 
and Tom were sleeping soundly for the 
first night in a week, and the father and 
mother, tired out with vigils, were also 
deep in slumber. They were all sleeping 
upstairs as the doctor had advised—Tom 
and Annie in their bunks near the window, 
where a breath of fresh air could toueh 
their fevered faces, three small boys in the 
trundle-bed, Nelly, the eldest girl, on a 
lounge, and Baby Bunn with his father 
and mother. 

The cry came from some of the houses 
along the river, and there was only time 
for the bewildered snatching of a little 
clothing, and a frenzied escape to higher 
ground; everyone, in those first wild mo- 
ments, thinking but of himself and those 
belonging to him. The flats had not yet 
achieved street lamps, and only the pale 
glimmer of the stars lighted the terrible 
scene. 

The little Bunn house stood lowest of 
any in the ftats, and the river had been 
nosing about it for an hour or more before 
it took its final grip. When it really set its 
jaws together, Mr. and Mrs. Bunn were 
awakened by the queer, straining creak 
and jar, and they now heard the wild 
shouts outside, the lap and swirl of the 
waters about them, and knew, with freez- 
ing hearts, what it all meant. 


With the instinct that makes all woman- 
kind want to die decently, Mrs. Bunn 
dashed into her gown which hung over the 
foot of the bed, and even gave her hair a 
swift twist. Then she caught up Dicky 
Bunn, who gave a sleepy cry at such dis- 
turbance, and she breathed the name of 
Christ’s mother, as she held him tightly to 
her breast. Mr. Bunn—steering, with 
great presence of mind through the sea of 
sleeping children—looked from the win- 
dow. Was there a torch-light procession? 
And had all the stars joined in it? For the 
lamps that were now flashing out from the 
windows, and the bright stars above were 
all moving in the same direction. No, it 
was his own house that was moving—they 
were afloat! Mr. Bunn staggered back to 
the bed and drew on his trowsers, and felt 
about for his stockings, and said not a 
word. Nelly, the oldest child, who had 
awakened, sat up and called out: ‘‘ Oh! 
mother!” even as her mother had calied 
upon that other sacred name. 

** Be brave, darlin’, and don’t wake the 
other children! We're all goin’ together, 
anyhow,” said her mother. 

‘*Maybe she'll hold together,” said Mr. 
Bunn, who always found the hopeful side 
of things. ‘* We'll light the lamp and see 
where we are.” And soon all the people 
who were disinterested enough to be mere 
sightseers, noticed a glimmer out on the 
dark river—like the light of a will o’ the 
wisp—except that it was a little steadier; a 
light that moved farther and farther away 
and was finally lost to sight. 

She did “hold together.” Through all 
those long hours of terror, the little house— 
reeling and staggering at times, and 
thumped and jammed by floating debris— 
held together and in the early dawn sailed 
along ‘all there,” as Mr. Bunn expressed 
it; and all the children, except Nelly, 
slept peacefully, as if julled into deeper 





slumber by the rocking of their one com- 
mon cradle. They appeared to be in the 
middle of the river, for there was plenty of 
sea-room, as Mr. Bunn said, but the shore 
on either tide was shut out by a heavy 
fog. 

‘““If we could only see the banks, it 
wouldn’t be quite so awful,” moaned poor 
Nelly, nervously shivering in spite of the 
thick shaw] in which she was wrapped. 

‘* Darlin’, be thankful we’re spared so 
far, and perhaps the dear Lord ’ll save us 
even yet,” said her mother. But it was in- 
deed ‘‘awful,” moving on through this 
mist with unknown dangers sighing and 
murmuring all around. 

As daylight advanced they seemed to 
have floated into stiller waters; and pres- 
ently there came a gentle shock as if the 
house had touched bottom. 

‘‘Are we sinking, Dennie, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Bunn of her husband. 

‘* Not a bit of it, jewel! We’re on land, 
that’s where we are; and here’s a tree be- 
side us as big as a church-steeple—a tree 
right side up, too—and we’ve come to a 
stoppin’ place, sure!” and Mr. Bunn, who 
had been so cheerful and plucky through 
all these hours, sat down on the bed and 
buried his face in his red cotton handker- 
chief. 

“Ah, it will do you good, Dennie dear!” 
said his wife patting him on the shoulder, 
and laughing and crying herself. 

The Bunn family had indeed come to an 
anchorage. Not only one but several trees 
stood about them, and in between two of 
these staunch supports the house had 
drifted and was firmly held. The fog lifted 
slowly, and by and by the faithful blue of 
the sky smiled down upon them, and hilly 
shores came into view, with glimpses of 
cultivated fields and budding woodlands. 

The Bunn family had moved into the 
country, at last! 

As the cradle stopped rocking the child- 
ren awoke, and clustered about the small 
gable windows quite stupified with wonder 
at the strange scene around them. 

Just at this moment there came ringing 
over the waters a wild scream. Mr. Bunn 
pushed the children aside and leaned out 
of the window. Just emerging from the 
lingering fog up river, floated a remnant of 
a small country bridge, and clinging to it 
was & little girl in a red cloak, who again 
screamed with terror as the tossing planks 
almost submerged her in the current. Mr. 
Bunn had not grown up beside a river with- 
out knowing how to swim. In fact, Little 
Wolf—in some of its sequestered nooks— 
had been his bath-room for many a Sum- 
mer. His shoes and coat being already 
off, he plunged down from the window and 
struck out for the red cloak like a hero. 
The current was bearing the fragment of 
bridge straight toward him, but the planks 
were separating and the child was about to 
sink as he reached her. She made a frantic 
clutch at his neck, but he held her off with 
one hand and swam as best he could back 
to the house, which seemed the nearest 
landing-point. 

Mrs. Bunn had, with practical prompt- 
ness, tied two sheets together and let them 
down from the window. Mr. Bunn, steady- 
ing himself upon a floating timber, fast- 
ened the sheet about the waist of the half 
drowned child, and any number of hands 
pulled her up and lifted her through the 
window. 

‘*Now I’m in the water,” shouted Mr. 
Bunn, ‘1 may as well swim ashore and 
see where we are. Keep up your spirits, 
my jewels, there’s the shore just a bit be- 
yond the house.” 

Mrs. Bunn leaned from the window 
until she nearly fell overboard, then seeing 
that he had reached wading depth, she 
turned and gave all her attention to the 
little dripping mite who sat on the floor 
in the midst of the small Bunns, crying 
convulsively. Mrs. Bunn took off her wet 
clothes and wrapped her in blankets, warm 
from the trundle bed, and soothed her with 
many a pitying word. For a while the 
child could only sob and gasp in her 
attempts to speak, but finally she made 
known the fact that her poor little lambs 
were down in the lower pasture, and she 
had been out to see if they were all safe, 
and her papa had told ber not to go on the 

bridge, and she had been naughty and dis- 
obeyed him, and the bridge broke up all 
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in a winute—and—and—and then the sobs 
burst forth afresh. She was hardly dried 
and warmed and comfortable, before voices 
were heard shoreward, and soon 4 brisk 
hammering began in that direction. Nelly 
also nearly went overboard, and reported 
some men making a raft. She failed to 
recognize her father among them, because 
he had changed his wet clothes for some- 
body’s black trowsers and av old army over- 
coat. ; 

“Oh! 1 can hear papa,” exclaimed the 
blanketed girl, after she had listened a 
moment. ‘Papa, hereI am!” she called 
at the top of her lungs. 

“Yes, 1am coming,” came an answer- 
ing voice. 

It was not long before the hastily built 
raft was pushed out and brought beneath 
the window. The man in the army coat 
was then recognized and received with a 
little shout. The father of the rescued 
child looked up with eyes that were over- 
flowing. ‘‘ Give me Kitty and [)] take her 
right home to her mother, who is nearly 
crazy. Drop her right down,” and he held 
up his strong arms. ‘I’ve sent my man 
back for the double team, and we’ll soon 
have you all up to our house.” 

‘“‘Oh! Papa, I'll never, never, never, 
never disobey you again!” exclaimed Kitty, 
as they bundled her through the winduw. 

‘*No, I am sure you never will,” said her 
father. Then Kitty was carefully dropped 
into the upreaching arms, and the raft 
pushed away. 

‘** All be ready for the next boat!” called 
out Mr. Bunn, cheerfully. 

“Ah! I am so thankful,” said Mrs. 
Bunn, ‘‘to think that we're not only all 
safe, but Pa has saved somebody else.” 

Then there was a great dressing and 
brushing, and a great washing and polish- 
ing of faces and hands; for plenty of 
water could be dipped up with a pitcher, 
and the knotted sheets, and the family were 
all in readiness when the raft arrived under 
the window again. 

But such 2 large family could not be 
shipped all at once. Mrs. Bunn let Kitty 
and Baby Bunn, and two other small boys, 
go ashore first; then Annie and Tom, care- 
fully wraped in bed-blankets, were let down 
for the next load; and finally Mrs. Bunn, 
with the remaining small boy and a bundle 
of clothing, took leave of the house. 

They filled the farm-wagon quite full; 
and the horses, impatient at the long wait- 
ing, started off at a pace that made Baby 
Bunn’s cheeks shake like two bowls of 
jelly, and turned the children’s faces into 
one broad smile. The sun now shone ra- 
diantly; there was a smell of young leaves 
and early violets in the air; from the biil- 
sides came the plaintive bleat of little 
lambs; and, yes, there it was, the loud, 
clear ‘‘ trillium—trillium—tree” of the 
robin from his topmost twig. 

‘‘How queer it is,” thought Mrs. Bunn. 
‘‘] seemed to see and hear all this yester- 
day.” 

At the farmhouse a great breakfast was 
in waiting for them; and Kitty, who had 
been kissed and cried over, and given some 
very hot drinks by her mother, was lying 
snugly tucked up in bed in a room opening 
off the kitchen, and the door had been left 
open, that she might enjoy the view of the 
big table and the big family that were to 
gather around it. 

Such a breakfast! Even Annie and Tom 
were able to relish the fresh-boiled eggs 
and the delicious cream toast, while Mr. 
Bunn and the little boys accepted every- 
thing, from the broiled ham and cold baked 
beans to griddle-cakes and doughnuts. 

As for Mrs. Bunn, the dear old associa- 
tions of early days so crowded upon her 
she could hardly taste anything. 

*¢ This is the way people can live in the 
country,” she whispered to Nelly, and 
shuddered when she thought of going back 
to the Flats. 

But Mrs. Bunn never went back to the 
Flats. That afternoon she was seized with 
a chill, and before night was in a high 
fever, from which she Jay ill in the best 
bedroom of the Thompson farmhouse for 
two weeks. Mr. Bunn and Nelly and Mrs. 
Thompson nursed her tenderly, and took 
good care of Dicky, while the other chil- 
fren lived at large in the fields, the big 
barn and the large kitchen-garret, and grew 
Wel) and happy, 


As soon as Mrs. Bunn became strong 
enough to ‘‘ take the air,” she was lifted 
into the easy single buggy, and Mr. Thomp- 
son himself drove, because he could not 
trust the horse to other hands than his 
own, he said. He drove slowly along the 
pleasant country way, now sweet and leafy 
in its fresh May robes, and at the end of a 
mile he stopped before a small Louse, neatly 
painted in two shades of gray, and shaded 
by two kingly elms. In the rear of the 
house some men were building a new, large 
kitchen, Mr. Thompson explained. Down 
at the foot of the grassy slope ran a spark- 
ling, pebbled brook. The brook crossed 
the road on which they were driving, and 
was spanned by a very new bridge. 

“Tt is aright pretty lace,” said Mrs. 
Bunn, looking at the shady little porch 
and up to the noble elms, and thinking how 
heavenly it must be to live in such a place. 

‘* Well, I’m glad you like the location, 
because it’s yours, you know,” said Mr. 
Thompson. 

** Mine?” said Mrs. Bunn, her eyes grow- 
ing large with astonishment. Were the 
fever-dreams still buzzing in her head? 

“Certainly, Mrs. Bunn! Don’t you 
recognize your own house? All we did to 
it was to haul it up here from the river and 
give it a little paint and alittle white-wash, 
and so forth. Your man said you were 
fond of trees, and so we set the house by 
theseelms. Your man’s around there at 
work on the kitchen now—it’ll be finished 
in a day or two—and there’s three acres of 
good grass-land and three of maple and 
beech; and we’ve picked out a nice, gentle 
cow for a present to your Nelly; and—well, 
it’s a small enough return for what your 
man did for us when our Kitty was carried 
off on the old bridge that used to stand 
yonder,” and Mr. Thompson drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his nose with 
great vigor. 

** All—the land—the cow— ours?” Poor 
Mrs. Bunn could not believe her senses. 

‘*Yes, a!l yours, to have and to hold. 
And I forgot to say, that there’s a first-rate 
school just over the hill there, for your 
youngsters. But you must’nt talk much, 
Mrs. Bunn, and you must’nt get flustered— 
just after a fever, so. We'll drive ’round 
home now, and maybe you'll feel strong 
enough to go into the house to-morrow and 
look around.” 

Happiness is such a tonic that Mrs. Bunn 
was indeed able the next day to look the 
house over. And she discovered what Mr. 

Thompson’s ‘‘and so forth” meant. It 
meant substantial new furniture for all the 
rooms, pretty shades for the windows, a 
big handsome new stove for the new 
kitchen, and a whole pantry full of grocery 
supplies and crockery. 

‘Oh, it’s all too much—too much!” 
cried Mrs. Bunn sinking down into the 
new rocking-chair. 

‘Oh, no, no, indeed!” chorused Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson, who had been smilingly 
watching her surprised and happy face. 
‘‘We value our Kitty’s life at a great deal 
more than this. Indeed we do!” 

Eau CLAIRE, W18. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Yew York. 








CHANGES, 


1. Change ten tar pots, into a non-Catholic. 
2. Change ten mugs, into the fruit of a tree. 
3. Change ten tea pots, into persons of power 
4. Change ten soles, into having no music. 

5. Change ten oars, into a great crime. 

6. Change ten ma’s, into part of a flower, 

7. Change ten girls, into an English financial 
term. 

8. Obange ten dips, into an annual salary. 

9. Change ten rags, into not according to the 
common way. 

10. Change ten ewes, into to make sweet. 

11, Change ten ports, into signs, 

12. Change ten cars, into seriousness, 


WORDS IN NAMES. 

In the names of the twenty-two Presidents of 
the United States find the following words: 

1, A building for manufacturing purpos2s; 
also, to pour in; also, additional, 

2, An explanation; also, a woman's name. 

8. A domestic labor; also, a weight, 

4. A all; also, a near relative in a family, 

5. A tune, 

6, A market; also, a wagon, 

7. Afemale animal, 

8, Scotch for sweetheart, 





9. Cardinal ; also, an article of food. 

10. A sweetmeat; also, angry. 

11. Having pulled along. 

12, A mound for protection from water. 

13, An ancient name. ; 

14. A spy; also, a flag. 

15. Not well; also, a female fowl; also, an 
imaginary character in Dicken’s *‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” 

16. A part of the knee. 

17. To crowd; also, to dance with one other. 

18. An insect. 

19. A wanderer ; also, even. 

20. A woman’s name; also, a stream; also, 
food for animals, 

21. Cleared land. 

22. A box; also, achievements of human skill, 


FAMILIAR SAYING. 


*cocococc # 
*oeoootce# 
o 
= 


ceeotoccs 
*#oeocs 
So * 
o i=} 


° 


*o 
voor 


Upper word: to tinge, to close, parts of the 
budy, to support, ® composer, @ Woman’s name, 
entrance, poisonous serpents, a book, wise men, 
anger, lean, a fast grace, a very small insect, a 
small troublesome insect, a favorite beverage, a 
religious ceremony, to exhibit, a female relative, 
single, to tux, a great quantity, observed, an 
isolated piece of land, desire, part of a house, 
a military position, a way. 

AUTHOR, 


*O#8 OO0 O08 
*OoO# 0 Oo 
*o* 0 O« 
*O*#0 o* 
*O#0 o* 
*OnO0 Of 


Upper word: to entungle, with twice the 
quantity, kind of bag, twisted, to echo again, 
a gulf in the north of South America. 

DEFECTIVE SAYING, 


Replace the stars by the proper letters and a 
familiar saying will be found. 
* her * **nor*** * i* ** ig * *j* 
+ o “** - oO * e * is * 
AUTHOR. . 
Defec tiv «double acrogtic. 
+ 


*oo# 
*OoOOo0O* 
*00* 
#008 
* 
Upper letter of left-hand, a consonant, 
First word across, to suspend ; 2, perfume ; 3, 
a mineral that can be separated into thin plates ; 
4, unevenly. Lowest letter, a consonant, 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


* 00% 0 O # 
* 0 0#* 0 O # 
* 00% 00 # 
* 00% 00 # 
e¢coes 6 9 © 
* 00 *# 0 0 # 


The three descending words are animals, 
Cross words: 1, one who sings; 2, a name 
given to Scotland in old romances; 3, not a 
sailor; 4, wandering ; 5, to enfeeble; 6, a con- 
temner. M, B, H, 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


o*#0 

ono 

owereeeo 
On*#*0 
o#*#o 

Diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, a period of time; 8, 
one who has the p-wer to act; 4, the close. 
Complete: 1, depressed ; 2, a kind of beer, 8, 
a color; 4, repairs; 5, from disease of the eye. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Authors and poets. 
1, Cyper Shyseb Yeshell, 
2. Mothsa Lancley. 
8, Werirad Ginoir, 





$, Dori Bejtyt, 





‘ 5. Blethasie Arbtret Wingbron. 
6. Wedin Nardol. 
7. Borter Growbinn. 
8, Tande Barglie Sortite. 
9. Rold Lacamauy. 


PROGRESSIVE DIAMOND, 


* - 
*¢s ene 
eee ee e* ee ¢ 
see *** 
~ * 
Right Hand: 1, consonant; 2, a place of 


repose ; 3, to moisten as with dew; 4, a moist- 
ure ; 5, a vowel. 

Left Hand: 1, a vowel; 2,a@ woman’s name; 
8, a saying ; 4, any period of time; 5, a vowel, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 18rn, 





DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


Mint Drop 
Idea Rape 
Near Open 
Tare Pent 


ADDED VOWEL. 


1, Fin-e; 2, Pin-e; 3, Kin-e; 4, Lin-e; 5, 


Tin-e ; 6, Din-e; 7, Win-e; 8, Sin-e. 
UNITED DIAMONDS, 


B F B 
PRO CLD ORE 
BROWN FLOUR BREAD 
OWE DUE EAR 
N R D 














A NARROW ESCAPE FROM 
DEATH. 

On of the largest houses in the artistic porce- 
lain aud glass business of New York, is that of 
Davis, Collamore & Co. Their head salesman is 
Mr, Alonzo Clark, a gentleman of about forty 
vears of age. Not long since they came near 
losing him by death. But he is sgain at his im- 
portant post, and in a very fair state of health, 

To one who recently called on Mr, Clark, to 
enquire about his recovery, he said : 

* About a year and a half ago I caughta 
severe cold. My lungs became inflamed and m 
whole system was prostrated, Soon I showed all 
the am ro of consumption. Iwas entirely dis- 
abled. I was in the care of one of the best-known 
physicians in the city, and one of the most ex- 
pensive ones. But physicians could do little or 
nothing for me. The nearest they came to find- 
ing out what was the matter with me was, when 
they advised me if I had any business affairs to 
settle, to see about it as early as possible, ag I 
could not last long. 

‘** After | got rid of the doctors, who had given 
me up to die, I grew a little better and was able 
to drag myself down to the store. Two lady 
customers spoke to me about Compound Oxygen, 
and advised me to go to the New York office of 
Drs, Starkey & Palen. I knew nothing about 
the remedy, but concluded to try it ata venture, 
On taking a few inhalations J was surprised at 
the a on me, 

‘When I commenced with the Oxygen I had not 
‘or months slept inabed. I had been compelled 
ake such sleep as I could get by reclining in a 

chair. After inhaling the Oxygen awhile, I be- 
gan to enjoy refreshing sleep for two or three 
hours ata time. Soon I found myself able, tom 

great delight, to attend to business as of old, ¥ 
had not all my former strength, of course, but J 
was rapidly gaining, and have kept on gaining 
ever since. I cannot say too much for Com- 
pound Oxygen, for it has brought me baek to 
the condition of health in which you see me now, 
ia the physicians had told me that I must 

ie.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oz, ” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Nenralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma 
etc., and a wide range of di will be sent 
Sree. Address Drs. Starkey & Paten, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are flied with an ewcel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and -itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Also a variety 
of styles of Cheirs, Lounges, etc.,in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLYSUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces, 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 
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farm and Garden. 


Lhe Agricultural Editor wilt be giad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make this department mure valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep ctaily witerested,| 


HARVESTING OATS. 
BY J. W. DARROW. 


WHEN TO CUT OATS. 

As the time for harvesting this crop is at 
hand, a little experience on the subject may be 
profitably related, Every farmer’s desire is to 
get the greatest possible benefit—the largest and 
best yiecld—from the crops grown, and, to this 
end, he finds that one tame is better than an- 
other for gathering them, and he should wisely 
choose that time. Ot the oat crop, especially, is 
this true, since not only is it desirable to get the 
finest grain, but also the best quality of straw, 
since this is so largely used as a Winter fodder. 

It used to be the custom, when the flsil was the 
threshing-machine, to allow the oats to stand 
until they were very ripe, a8 they would thresh 
easier than if cut earlier; but this necessity has 
long since passed away. We find that there is a 
great loss both in grain and straw, when oats 
stand until they are over-ripe, as every time 
they are handled many shell off from the stalk 
and are wasted, They shell when cradled or 
reaped; when raked and bound; when carried 
into shocks ; when pitched on and off the wagon, 
aud when mowed away, the loss amounting 
sometimes to 20 or 25 per cent. of the crop. 
Our rule, then, would be this: If cut especially 
for seed, wait until ripe ; if for fodder, when the 
grain is in the dough. 

When oat-straw becomes hard and wiry before 
veing cut, it is not worth half as much for feed- 
ing to stock, as if cut when the straw is a little 
green and full of the juices which enhance its 
feeding value, and retaining somewhat of its 
softness of fibre until Winter, it is more readily 
eaten by the cattle, is more digestible and more 
nourishing. Much stress is laid on the feeding 
value of straw, and rightly. It is, when ted 
with a little meal, a better fodder than hay 
alone, and at any time, good oat-straw, by itself, 
1s better than poor hay. It is the writer's 

experience, that for a regular winter feed for 
horses, oat-straw chopped up with hay and 
sprinkled with meal or bran, is quite as good as 
clear hay, and it c rtaiuly is economical, as the 
hay that 1s suved may be sold if desired. But 
all this is true only when the straw is cut at the 
proper time, and is gathered into the barn ina 
bright condition, and free from rust and mould. 
HOW TO HARVEST THE CROP, 

Where there 1s a very large acreage of oats it 
is sometimcs out of the question to undertake to 
cut them with the cradle, and the reaper must 
be used. ‘This may also be necessary when the 
straw is heavy and becomes lodged and tangled 
by heavy rains or winds, making the use of the 
cradle impracticable. But, as much as we are 
in favor of the reaping machiues that work al- 
most to perfection wherever they are put, the 
notion siill prevails with many a good farmer 
that oats, when cut, should be left in the swath 
to cure, and not be at once made into bundles, 
especially if the straw be cut somewhat green. 
There's trouble in a sheaf of oats if it is put 
into the mow uncured or wet, unless there are 
dry ones near it to absorb some of the moisture, 
Some reapers profess to “lay a swath,” but 
give us the old-fashioned cradle for that pur- 
pose, 

After the oats have laid a day or so in the 
swath, with good weather, they then should be 
raked and bound into small bundies and stacked, 
not shocked. The reasons for this are, first, 
that it isa protection against rain, since when 
well put up with only the butts out, a few bun- 
dies on top are all that will be affected by the 
wet, thus preventing the heads and most of the 
straw from becoming moldy, which renders it 
valueless for fodder. When put up in shocks 
ewo sheaves wide and several feet long, there is 
no protection whatever against rain, and if it 
does come, the sheaves generally have to be un- 
bound and spread out in the sun to dry out and 
cure. Besides, the straw will cure about as 
quick, and much better in stacks, [tis not made 
harsh and brittle, or woody by the sun, but is 
soft aud more juicy. When the day comes for 
hauling in the vats, have the stacks set out 
early in the morning, so that the heads will 
have a chance to air a little, and there need be 
no hesitancy about hauling in at once. Com- 
mon hay-caps, such as are used on huy-cocks, 
can be used to advantage on oat-stacks. Unless 
it is not intended to feed out the straw, this 
method of stacking shonld be practiced. The 
size of the stack should depend on the size of 
individyal sheaves. Not more than 150 or 200 
of fair-sized bundles should be put in each 
stack, and these should be ‘* made up ” the same 
as if constructing a large stack, only, of course, 
on a smaller basis. 

The objection will probably be advanced, that 
this method requires too much time and labvr. 
It is extra work to do it, but farmers are fast 
coming to think ¢hat extra work—i.e., extra 
eare and pains in securing crops, is better than 


to have them rendered less valuable by haste in 
gathering them. The best corn may be planted, 
the best oats and wheat sown, but their superior 
qualities may be overbalanced by improper cur- 
ing, or cutting before or after the right time, 
and hasty ‘* getting” tothe barn or crib. So if 
it does require ** extra labor” to stack oats, it iz 
the surest and best way, and being so, is most 
profitable in the end, 
CuatTnaM, N, Y. 
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SOME GOOD OLD FUCHSIAS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Tue present popularity of new varieties of 
plants,and ‘‘novelties,” is very similar to the rage 
for Queen Anne cottages and furniture, It is spas- 
modic in character, and a reaction has already 
begun to set in, It has induced many growers of 
flowers to ignore old and desirable varieties for 
the new kinds described in the catalogues as be- 
ing * superior,” and * great improvements on 
anjthing heretofore introduced.” Some new 
plants are all that is claimed for them ; but most 
new ones are not. You hear of them for a yar 
or two, and then they drop out of sight, as they 
deserve to, and other ** great improvements” 
take their place, 

New fuchsias have been brought out in such 
quantities of late, that the old varieties have 
been crowded into the background, and one 
does not see the old favorites in present collec- 
tions very often. Iam sorry for this, for none 
of the new kinds are superior in any way to 
the old ones, and most of them are inferior. 
The tall, large-growing varieties have been super- 
seded by dwarfs to a great extent. While the 
dwarf varieties are pretty, and desirable, to a 
certain extent, they can never satisfactorily fill 
the place occupied by the Covent Garden 
White, Rose of Castile, Sir Colin Campbell, or 
Elm City. A tall-growing fuchsia is one of the 
finest plants one can bave for the decoration 
of the greenhouse or conservatory. A two-year 
old plant often stands five or six feet high, 
has many branches, and will be cov- 
ered with bloom for months, Such a plant 
has a dignity that the awarf fuchsias lack. I 
have often seen plants of Speciosa, in ordinary 
living rooms,which completely filled the windows, 
and one such plant is much more attractive and 
satisfactory than a dozen small specimens of 
the same plant would be. The chief value of 
the dwarf section consists in the novelty of a 
small plant bearing flowers as large as the tall 
growing kinds, and their adaptability to collec- 
tions in which room has to be considered. If a 
person must have a dozen plants and has but 
one ordinary window to grow them in, probably 
one or two dwarf fuchsias would be more satis- 
factory under the circumstances, than large 
ones, But they cértainly would not afford as 
much pleasure, 

One of the best old varieties is Covent Gar- 
den White. It is a strong, robust grower, hav- 
ing a halt-erect habit until the plant becomes 
quite large. Then it develops, all at once, a 
drooping tendency, as dozens of new branches 
start, and it begins to bloom, A large trellis 
completely covered with foliage, against which 
hundreds of drooping pink and white blooms 
are displayed, is a sight not easily forgotten by 
a lover of flowers. I bave in my conservatory, 
a plant of this variety, which is not yet two 
years old, that stands over eight feet high, It 
has dozens of branches, on which I often 
counted two hundred and fifty expanded blos- 
soms at a time, last summer, and there were 
always buds in all stages of development. It 
is trained to a flat trellis which is about four 
feet in width at top, and it is easy to imagine 
what a charming sight the plant is during the 
summer. 

Another most excellent old variety is the Rose 
of Castile. This kiud is one of the most erect 
growers I have ever cultivated. It becomes a 
shrub which needs to have no support given 
it. The flowers have white tube and sepals, 
with a corolla of rich violet-blue, at first fading 
gradually into a rich magenta. A newly opened 
flower would hardly be recognized as being from 
the same plant from which a flower two or three 
days old is taken, so great is the change which 
takes place in the color of the covalla. This 
variety has a short tube, and is much smaller 
than those of the variety first referred to. It 
is a wonderfully profuse bloomer. 

Elm City is one of the best doubles, I prefer 
the single kinds, but many see more to attract 
them in the others, This variety is a good 
grower, a profuse bloomer, and its scarlet, se- 
palled flowers, with their large, dark purple 
corolas, are very attractive. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell is a standard variety, bearing flowers of the 
same colors, but single. None of the double 
fuchsias are of such strong, robust growth as 

that which characterizes the single kinds, None 
of the new varieties are as strong growers as the 
oldon.-. To grow the fuchsias well, one re- 
quires a good deal of leaf-mold. To this add 
turfy scrapings from beneath old pasture sods, 
and enough sharp sand to keep the soil light 
and friable. In such a soil they will grow rap- 





idly and healthily, When the roots fill the ball 


of earth, shift to larger pots. Keep the soil 

quite moist, and sprinkle the foliage well daily. 

On no account must the soil be allowed to get 

dry, or the plant to become root-bound, while 

you are developing it into a large specimen. 
SHiocton, Wis. 





ADAPTATION IN AGRICULTURE. 


WHILE every intelligent cultivator of the soil 
is doubtless well aware of the fact that the same 
kinds of plants and animals do not thrive 
equally well in all climates, or under the same 
conditions, still there are comparatively few per- 
sons who pursue this subject further than what 
is forced upon them throagh dear-bought ex- 
perience. It is quite true that experience is of- 
ten the most direct medium tbhruugh which a 
man can obtain information or facts which he may 
be seeking, but it can scarcely be said in this age, 
that all must travel the same road in order to 
secure the same amount of knowledge. Accum- 
ulated individual experience may be considered 
as at least afair basis upon which to establish 
principles that will not mislead the inexperienced 
even if they do not enable the novice to secure 
greater results. It is a wasteof time, if nothing 
more, to repeat experiments just for the purpose 
of being able to say that you have settled certaia 
facts or fallacice by actual individual inexper- 
ience, There is still room enough for experiments 
without going over old ground, and agricultural 
science has certainly reached a stage where some 
of the old and mooted questions may be considered 
as decided,and it is worse than folly to spend more 
time intheir investigation. We have certainly 
determined the faci that there are climates and 
soils especially adapted to the growing of wheat ; 
and while the natural limits may by artificia! 
means, be somewhat extended, it is a question if 
it will pay the agriculturist to undertake to force 
nature in such matters, and try to raise crops 
that at the best are uncertain,anud 1n a majority of 
instances cost more than they are worth, ‘To run 
cuuuter to natural conditions is, however, one of 
the follies of a large number of agriculturists in 
all civilized countries, and perhaps nowhere are 
the numbers greater than in the United States, 
for Lere we have thousands of farmers and fruit 
growers who seem to be perfectly oblivious to aly 
principles of adaptation, as well as to ignore the 
experience of all who have gone over the same 
field before them, If a hundred or even a thous- 
and men have utterly failed to make any special 
branch of agriculture a success in a locality, they 
will not be satistied until they have it them- 
selves. They will try to raise wheat on a soil 
only adapted to rye, and perhaps winter wheat 
upon land where it is almost certain to be thrown 
out by frosts in winter and killed, and do not 
once imagine that the results were due to their 
own ignorance or persistent stupidity. Now it 
is well known that we have vast regions of coun- 
try where both the soil and climate are especially 
adapted to the growing of wheat and oats, 
others for corn, rye, potatoes, and various farm 
cropa;and while the farmer may by artificial 
means achieve partial success where natural con- 
ditions are against him, we should a, least hesi- 
tate to advise others to attempt to do the same, 
asa matter of business, 

Ihere are natural dairy regions where ali things 
seem to combine in making conditions especially 
favorable for the production of milk, butter, and 
cheese. The pasture and meadow grasses may 
grow fully as luxuriantly in other localities, and 
still dairy busbandry cannot be made a success, 
the reasons for the failure being due to other 
causes than food. Low, moist soils in warm 
climates may produce more succulent food than 
high and dry land, and yet that from the former 
may be deficient in nutritive properties. Low 
lands also produce more fuod when used for pas- 
ture than high grounds,but they are never healthy 
for cattle, and fevers, foot rot, and similar dis- 
eases are usually developed on moist soils, Wha; 
are called malarial regions, are reallyas un_ 
healthy tor dumesticated animals as for human 
beings,and should always be avoided by stockmen 
if they expect permanent and continued success 
in their business. 

Large, heavy breeds of cattle like the stort- 
horns, are not adapted to hilly regions, where 
they will have to climb for their food; neither 
are they suited to the thin pastures of the west- 
ern plains,where they must travela long distance 
to obtain sufficient food and water. ‘Tue breeds 
that are light of foot are the bestfor such reg- 
ions, and the same is true of horses, sheep, and 
other stock, The stock raiser should keep these 
things in mind when looking for a stock farm, 
and, further, not expect to tind any one breed 
equally valuable for all purposes, The long- 
sought ** general purpose breed” has not as yet 
appeared, and until one is devloped it will be 
sate to select the very best of those already 
known, that are especially adapted to certain pur- 
poses and the conditions under which they are 
to be reared. 

If a man desires to use any considerable por- 
tion of his land forfruit, then ne should yo tu 
the best fruit-growing region; but if he is al- 
ready located, then select only those kinds that 
are known to be adapted to his soil and climate. 
He need not expect to be very successful in rais- 








be obliged to travel several hundred miles to- 
ward an intermediate point between these two 
States before finding a safe apple-growing re- 
gion. Then he might find a congenial climate 
but an uncongenial soil, for apples, pears, plums, 
and similar fruits do not succeed on all kinds of 
soil, even in regions long celebrated for pro- 
ducing them in immense quantities, Oranges 
grow in Florida, but it is said by close observers 
and experienced cultivators of this fruit, that not 
more than one acre in a hundred of Florida 
land is naturally fitted for raising oranges, and 
the result is, more failures than successes, be- 
cause so little attention is paid to adaptation of 
the soil to the purposes for which it is intended, 
Fruit culture in all parts of the country has re- 
ceived many a check from similar causes,for men 
still allow their desires to run away or mislead 
their reason, and they engage in industries with- 
out the least regard to the conditions necessary 
for insuring success, 

Itis not only important that all who engage in 
agriculwura! pursuits should study carefully this 
subject of adaptation of plants and animals to 
different regions of country, but we may even 
go further, and say that there is something to be 
learned in the way of an adaptation of a busi- 
ness to the man. All will admit that tastes and 
talents differ, and this being the case it is but 
reasonable to suppose that a man who is natu- 
rally fond of animals will be far more likely to 
succeed in raising them than one who is not. 
Some men delight in broad acres of grain, and 
take great pleasure in talking of the number of 
bushels of corn,oats,and wheat they have raised, 
while others are fond of fruit growing, and 
think more about orchards than grain or cattle. 
The man who takes most interest in his business 
stands the best chance of being successful, and 
this is another very good reason why every one 
should endeavor to select an avocation for which 
his taste and talents are best adapted. — The Sun. 
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A SUGGESTIVE INSTANCE OF 
IRRIGATION. 


THE Western plan of irrigation can be profit- 
ably adopted by those who can command a head 
of water which can be supplied as needed to 
sub-irrigating ditches. As asugzestive instance, 
the cranberry plantation of Mr. O, J. Stillwell, 
near Sparta, Wis., may be given. The planta- 
tion of eight acres is on a level tract of sand, 
which, fifteen years ago, was used as a cornfield. 
The thin deposit of black soil on the surface 
soon leached into the sand-bed below, leaving a 
barren sand waste. As the damming of a spring- 
run near by would permit turning water into 
ditches running through and across the deserted 
cornfield, Mr. Stillwell conceived the idea of 
planting the tract to cranberries. In the way 
of trial tne water was first turned into ditches 
about two feet in depth and eight rods apart— 
both ways--excavated around and across about 
one acre of the sandy tract. This trial-plot soon 
astonished owner and visitors with its exhibit of 
luxur‘ous vines and great crops of perfect fruit. 
From this trial acre, and from other acres since 
established, an annual yield of 400 bushels of far 
more perfect fruit than is gathered from the 
marshes has been harvested. Truly are the 
‘eight acres enough,” as Mr. Stillwell enjoys as 
many of life’s luxuries from his little patch as 
the owners of many large farms. 

The sub-irrigating ditches are not over two 
feet in depth, and the water feebly flowing in 
them is not over six inches deep, and in parts 
not three inches, The ditches are never filled, 
except in the early spring and in the fall, when 
danger of frost—to injure blossoms or truit—is 
apprehended. At such times the field can be 
flooded in about three hours, During the 
growth of the crop of fruit the land is as firm 
and dry on the surface as acorn-field. The supply 
of water to the roots is from the saturated sand 
underneath at the level of the water in the 
ditches. Above this level the moisture rises 
by capillary attraction, supplying wueeded 
moisture inthe natural way. The wonder ex- 
pressed by all visitors is, that such continued 
crops of even, perfect fruit can. be obtained 
without fertilizers on a sand waste too poor to 
grow white beans, Without duubt, we have 
aundreds of places where land now worth- 
less, might be utilized in the way of 
growing fine crops of melons, strawberries, 
cranberries, and other economic plants re- 
quiring an even, constant supply of water be- 
low the roots, py turning waste water into open 
or covered ditches at a proper level. Mr. Cole’s 
experiments are with closed water-logged soil. 

With a regulated supply from outside sources, & 
porous or cven sandy svil permitting even satu- 
ration of the subsoil will plainly be preferable. 
—dJ. L Rudd, in the Tribune, 


THE PARASITE IN “CHICKEN 
GAPES.” 


At a late meeting of the Buffalo Microscopical 
Society, Dr. Walker, of Franklinyille, detailed 
the results of some experiments upon ‘‘ the gape 
worm of fowls.” 

The disease among poultry called the gapes 








ing apples in Florida or Minnesota, and he will 


was first described by Dr. Wiesenthall, of Balti- 
* more, in 1797, subsequently by the Knglish nat- 
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uralist, George Montagu, im 1808. Both recog- 
nized ® small worm in the trachea as the cause 
of the disease. In 1879, Lord Walsingham, of 
England, offered a prize of $500 for the most 
complete life history of the parasite causing the 
gapes, D~. Pierre Megnin, & noted French nat- 
uralist, received the award. He supposed no in- 
termediate host was required, but the parasite 
was deposited in the fowl from picking up the 
eggs scattered upon the ground, or the embryo, 
after they were hatched in water. 

Before the present investigation was begun, a 
little more than a year ago, it was generally sap- 
posed some intermediate bost was required, but 
what that was, no one had any definite idea. 
That the earth worm is the original host is 
proyed by eight seperate experimentagwith as 
many different chicks, by feeding them earth 
worms from a locality where chickens had the 
gapes. In every instance the gapes were pro- 
duced in seven days. The earthworms were ex- 
umined aud the parasite found coiled up in the 
structure of the worm in the same manner as 
triching are coiled up in their cysta, That all 
earthworms do not contain the parasite, was 
proved by feeding chickens earthworms from a 
locali‘y where they did not have the gapes. The 
disease was not produced, On examining the 
worms with a microscope the parasite was not 
found. 

The life history of Syngamus trachealis is 
as follows: Earthworms containing the em- 
bryos are eaten by the fowl. The embryos are 
liberated from the earthworm and force their 
way through into the air sacs, thence work their 
way through to the lungs, where they pass 
through the nymph stage and acquire sexual ma- 
turity. I'he male and female then unite &d 
attach themselves, by their sucker-like mouths, 
to the mucous membrane of the trachea. Be- 
uween six and seven days are required from its 
entrance into the fowl until its attachment to 
the trachea, In seven days more the eggs with- 
in the body of the worm-become mature; they 
are coughed up, swallowed by the fowl, and pass 
through it iato the soil. In three weeks these 
eggs, exposed to the moisture and sun, hatch 
the embryos, find their way into the earthworm, 
where they remain until picked up by some bird, 
when the above process is repeated. 

Some years one-half or two-thirds of the 
young fowls, in some localities, are destroyed by 
the gapes. This investigation proves that if 
young fowls are kept from earthworms, that 
terrible scourge of poultry, the gapes, wilf be 
prevented. — The hth Saal 


“CLEMATIS, 


THE varieties of clematis are so numerous, of 
such exceeding beauty and hardiness, that one 
is tempted on seeing them now in all the glory 
of their bloom, to exclaim, *‘ Let us make a 
specialty of clematis—no other climbing plant is 
worth raising.” It is a native of both conti- 
nents ; several species are common in this conn- 
try, asthe Virgins’ Bower, that ornaments the 
roadsides throughout the land, and whose 
tangled masses of graceful spray and .#tarry 
bloom few cultivated plants. can surpass.’ Dhe 
large-flowered and showy kinds, like the Jack- 
mani, now so much grown, especially in our 
cities, were produced from varieties brought 
from Japau—thanks to Messrs, Fortune and 
Sieboldt. Like other choice things, these do 
nut make themselves common, but are propa- 
gated by layering the young shoots, by root- 
grafting on strong varieties, or by cuttings of 
the half-ripened wood, 

In contrast with these I have one sort—@. 
graveolens—that scatters its seed as freely as 
does the dandelion, and all the open ground 
round about it is covered with young plants the 
next season. Neighbors transplant to their own 
grounds as many as they please, and, believing 
in the dissemination of ali that is beautiful, I 
frequently send by mail or express to distant 
friends who have seen it in my yard at its best. 
In bloom it cannot be compared to Jackmani, 
with its wealth of royal purple; to the white or 
the double white, and some other kinds, having 
only a small, pale yellow flower, but it is very 
hardy, ambitious of ascent, widely branching in 
habit, with foliage fine and delicate, and thus 
highly ornamental, while its seed-pods, withtheir 
silvery tassels, are a crowning excellence. I Have 
called attention to this variety heretofore in 
this paper, 

This is a most iuteresting class of plants ‘to 
cultivate, because of the variety in form, growth, 
habit, and wide range of color. We have white, 
maroon-purple,, layendar, scarlet, striped or 
barred, mauve, purple, plum-color, and many 
shades or of these, .We..have 
emall, } wers, large, oped pm 
tour or five inches in diameter, while U: a 
has a bright searlet bud-Iike blossom, The Jat- 
ler is very attractive—one of the best varieties. 
tt is always best to give slight protection in Wing 
ter to untried and rare plants, though I — 
these to bé entirely bardy, Whenjthe vin 
pcemrenbte ctl. 
or some kind, nt and’ pastly filled it 
With loose leayes (do not pack it close to smother 





the plant); and this I have found sufficient 4 





y 7 rr Toh 
fence against all the storms of our terrible Win- 
ters.—The Tribune, 
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THE HOE NOT NEEDED, BUT -" 
HANDY. ~— Bua 





THis year the corn and potatoes were planted’) 
on a plan somewhat different from that of q 
former years, the prime object being to avoid, so 
far as possible, use of the hoe. With the potatoes 
the success is ratisfactory, with the corn the hoe 
has been used 'to a limited extent only, forthe sea- 
son in the main has-been very wet, and pigeon- 
grass would spring up among the corm where it 
could not be got at with the cultivator. The 
potato ground was marked out with a sulky 
plow, rows thirty-two inches apart. Seed 
dropped and lightly covered in the bottom of 
furrows. As soon as the tops appeared, the 
field was dragged with a Thomas harrow, length. 
wise of the rows. This destroyed weeds, and the 
levelling down of the ridges hoed the potatoes, 
This was repeated three times, which brought 
the soil to a level. The next operation was go- 
ing through the crop with a shovel plow, which 
was made to run quite shallow, and then the 
tine dirt was combed in among the tops by go- 
ing crosswise of the rows with the harrow. 
This deatroyed the last vestige of the wi 
The tops are most luxurious to behold, “and 
prove a great attraction for the Colorado beetles, 
which we hand-pick. This plan, where one has 
but a few acres in the field, is found to be quite 
as cheap as using Paris green, and more effect- 
ive. 

The corn ground was made as thoranughly 
fine as possible, and the corn drilled imy one 
kernel every sixteen inehea, and three feet apart 
in the rows. The plan of cultivation was to 
dray one way, ‘an@ cultivate the other; the drag 
was first used, and followed by the caltivatog. 
I found that much better work could be done, 
and less injury, if the cultivator was made to 
sligh' ly ridge the soil about the corn, so a board 
was placed crosswise of the cultivator, behind 
the rear shoveis and: about four inehés above the 
‘points, and wired on; this would, while not 
hindering perfect work, push @ moderate quan- 





the drag, and 
followed, this sli ‘ 
lowed down. With ®senzon.of' 
I have no doubt this would have proved entirely 
destructive to the pigeon-grass—which in this 
part of the state seems to bé ® spontameous pro- 
ductiow ‘of the soib—and, as it.was, none of it 
got a start until after the corm ame #0 large 
that the use of the drag had to be abandoned. 
Hoeing crops is going out of fashion, but can- 
not be safely dispensed with unless one has the 
best of the later cultivators, and does eonsidera- 
ble thinking and fine execution in mafagemen'. 
—The Tribune. 
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PACKING CUT ROSES. 


Jupement ig required in cutting the roses. 
None that are more than half blown are suitable 
for packing. Cat the blooms in the morning 
while the dew is on them, Spinach leaves are the 
best packing material. The roses should be laid 
closely, evenly, and flatly in these ; another layer 
of leaves should placed on the top, and the 
lid should fitted down tightly on them. Thus 
packed, it ie surprising how beautifully fresh 
the bloome will turn out. Cabbage lettuce leaves, 
if not too coarse, will answer nearly as well, and 
shghtly damped common fern fronds are also 
available for the purpose, and can be turned to 
good account when their destination is reached. 
Fresh, clean moss and also Selaginella kraussi- 
ana are frequently used for packing flowers, and 
with excellent results—any springy, moist ma- 
terial, in fact, being preferable'to¢otton wool. 

Boxes that will crush easily ought not go be 
employed, and as light, handy boxes can be pur- 
chased cheaply at. most confectioners’, these. are 
recommend d for small quantities of ‘roses, and 
grocers’ boxes; for larger: quantities. Single 
layers, provided the lid fits closely to them, are 
best. If a double layer is packed, a layer of 


leaves, fern fronds,. or other material, should 
separate them.—London Garden. 








IOWA EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Tue State of Iowa, according to the Pratrie 
Farmer, has thirteen experiment stations under 
one central directorship, established in different 
sections of the State, specially for the testing of 
verictics of treés and shrubs, a largéHtitabe; of 
which have beén recently introduced by Protess- 
or Bufrili, Who has made am extended tour 
through ‘the §iiteridr of Russia, for the purpose 

merit best "varieties of hardy fruits 
Po oth ire the severé clitmate of our 
northwestern States and Tetritories..'The sta- 


take also test the character of any ‘veriéty 
Bent in from any party from anywhere. 
The idea is “an“excelient one, and should Be 
adopted in ovher states to that extent that new 
strawberries and other fruits should be tested 
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COSMETIC: GLYCERIN 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
j —o— 
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THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 
World tor Matching and itataing Poultry. it 


is simple and easy liable, per- 
fectly self regulating and nev wover ‘ails to hateh. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
New York. 
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J. F. LeCLARE,. Brighton, N. Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Biriders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover his “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
deliveretyumaRe DMCs on the necpiptofone dollar 
each, Or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United Btates, on fhe receipt of one dollar and 


“swonty-five conts cach. The usual price is $1 50, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


las for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the followiny Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
© OT Bheek, BAGG... 2... sa... sees ecceseseeesscpnseee 02 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ai 
by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED > STATES 
Biae, 90200. ....cvésndeaiiaibes: 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x80, 1 08 


CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90,..,........... 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


360 pages, Price,....... % 
The “PICTURE AND THE "MEN. " “Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. bo 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 
THE, EPENDENT, 
Broadway. New Verk. 


“Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers ( postage free)...,...+.++. on saetin 
(9 mos.) (postage — 
26 “ (mos, 
1 “ (4 mos.) “ 
us (8mos.), ae 
4 a (I month), "BE Bb. abibccnnne sss. 30 
2 * (2 weeks), Pe Loe oe = 
1 Number (1 week), ee fey a 
One subscription two years..,..........6..ssse00e oo 


One subacription with .one NEw subscriber, in 


One subscription with two new subscribers, in 


ONE FOMUUBNCE...-.eeeessecescresceees compen « 700 
One subscription three FORTE. 1. csccccceceds® ente 700 
One subscription with three nzw subscribers, 

fm ome remittance. ..... ..........ccceesersceeeee 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW raubscribers » 

one remittance, . Ebb cv credcovcececcsbe 0o 
One subscription five yeare.. Wiecdoescéscévecstseceute 0 0o 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. « 

ably withene remittance. 

Posta.e to any Foreign Country in the Univera 
Postal Union @4.04 per year addi 

SURscnrPsivns WILL NOT BE From 6UB- 


GORIPTION AGENTS OR POoSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,’s. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
sw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

6 Remittances should be made in Money Crders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReaisTERep Letter, The pres. 
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P.-O. Box 2787, New York Uity. 
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OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
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PIANOS 





Send for Catalogue. 


. WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th 8t., 
_NEW YORK Crry. 








: SWEATING 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





Henley's oe Roller Skate 


ACKNOWLEDGED B 


= AS 1Hk 





ted Cata ney g-vege ils om. ©. HENLEY, 
Wickwend, Ind: Moution this pe 


SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY'S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection frm Lightning, 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fitty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and erders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
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SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


Erice 90 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 
Agents Wanted, adres 
SWEDISH MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 180, 388, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





MADE FROM » la PIECE 







TO ASK 


BETTER SATISFACTION 
THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET. 


(OIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 00., Llion, N, Y, 


Mew York Office, 118 ionentnne, 





H. T. MARSHALL’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE LACE CONGRESS. 






OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 
OMLINESS, 


ME C 103 MENG SROE. 
By means 01 7A! Lacing ustment it can Be made 
as couifortable as ger iaee 10e, and is as con- 
venient as any uttin or off, as it Fe- 
jwizee no lseth ate oe snlscin ng af ing once 
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MARVIN'S 
EYNa=t) || 
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INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Sine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 











GENERAL GRANT, 
A Tian Sl Tagrviag, 


A. H. RITCHIE, 
16x19 inches, 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.O, Box 2787, NEW YORK. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE LIGHT 0., 
47 and 49 N. Second Mt., iadeiphia. 
“GasoLtixz For Any Make Maonnz.” 


Send for Circulars and Price-list. 
AG. 1 SUIT 





Terry, $@ 
Plush, @ 
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Catalegues sent. 
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|} Send for Circulars. 





Painesville. 0. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








int is bo Paint manufactured equal ion, It 
ee tome Sete deeds, 





BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. Ths best made. 
Send for Price jists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 0 feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


otatis powaer never varies. A marvel of purity 
the ordinary d wholesomenese. More economical than 
oe edinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
ultitude of low Ta cant hort rt weight, alum or 

Phosphe ate powders. Sold only in cans. 
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Pe PL REVERSIBLE 
ac] Ww COLLARS 
(4 MP AD Bae 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
éshed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for 8IX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
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et cece canteen Soe 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1885. 
Open from June 15th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 




















UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
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